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Or the amount of labor requisite to issue 
and redeem the vast volume of the paper | 
currency of the United States, few persons, not 
connected with the Treasury, have any con- 
ception. Most people are satisfied if they can 
obtain enough of it, in the shape of “ green- 
backs” or “stamps,” to meet the daily requi- 
sitions upon their wallets, without puzzling 
their brains to learn in what manner it was 
originally issued or will be ultimately redeem- | 
ed. But there are some practical and inquir- | 
ing minds, whose believing is based upon 
nothing less than actual seeing. Being per- 

VoL. V.—43 


suaded that our reader is the possessor of a 
| mental organization of that kind, we invite 


| him to devote a leisure hour to making with 


us the rounds of the Treasurer’s Office at 
Washington, and learning by personal obser 
vation how money is there made and destroy- 
ed. 


It to obtain the 


is necessary, first of all, 
Treasurer's permission to inspect his office. 
His latch-string always hangs invitingly out, 
and no surly door-keeper requires our card, 
business, and position as pre-requisites to 


admission. The bluff old General is a true 
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democrat, whose right to that title dates back 
to the days of Andrew Jackson, and, like that 


of exclusiveness. 
‘lreasurer’s presence without any preliminary 
formality, and are quite sure to find him 
busily engaged at his desk. Very probably 
he is occupied in constructing specimens of 
that mysterious signature which ornaments 
all our paper money, and is to most men a 
riddle more unsolvable than any that the 
Sphinx ever propounded. ‘Translated, it is 
¥. E. Spinner. We observe that the pen 
with which it is written is of peculiar 


construction, and has three points, and that | 


the ink used has the thickness and consist- 
ency of mud and the blackness of Egyptian 
darkness, and is “ piled up” on the paper to 
a height of which we would be incredulous 
had we never seen it, and which, having 
been seen, renders us more ink-credulous 
still. ‘This delightful quality in the ink, the 
messenger informs us, is produced by long ex- 
posure to the atmosphere in an open vessel ; 
to be accurate, in an old pitcher with a broken 
nose. It is astonishing, we are further told, 


to note the number of people, principally 
from the country districts, who stray into the 
Treasurer's room during the course of a year 


for the purpose of shaking hands with “the 
man who makes that funny signature,” and 
of looking wonderingly on to see how he 
makes it. We are quite sure to be affably 
received, unless some circumstance of an 
unusually disturbing nature has occurred, for 
“ the General,” as he is familiarly called, not- 
withstanding his reputation for the use of 
strong words, is really aman of uncommon 
good-nature. 
of his ebullitions of righteous wrath, his bark 
is proverbially worse than his bite, and the 
goodness of his heart usually leads him to make 
reparation for violence of language by lenity 
of action. So it happens that applicants for 
favors at his hands are sometimes told by 
their friends, who know the old gentleman's 
peculiarities, that it is a favorable circum- 
stance that on the first presentation of their 
cases they have been roundly scolded, since 
the chances are, that after the first heat of 
temper has cooled, penitence for undue harsh- 
ness will lead him on second consideration to 
grant their requests. Not even the General’s 
most ardent admirers—and no man has more 
—will claim that he isa handsome man. And 
even should they have the hardihood to do 
so, the vignette on certain fifty-cent notes, of 
which there are many still in circulation, 
would furnish a complete refutation of their 


| assertion. 
| do not do him justice. 
old hero, he despises everything which savors | 
So we at once enter into the | 


| ure in his keeping is safe. 


Even when provoked to one | 
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But, to be fair, the shin-plasters 
There is an expres- 
sion of honesty and openness of nature about 
his homely features, and a twinkle of humor 
in the eye, which the artist has failed to repro- 
duce, and which render the face, like Lin 
coln’s, kind and genial and far from unpleas 
ing. A grizzly mustache, cut unreasonably 
short at the corners of the mouth, does not 
help to supply the lack of beauty in the 
features. ‘The wide, determined mouth, and 
the square, heavy chin, suggést the irreverent 
idea that personal appearance, no less than 
watchful care, of the nation’s treasure may 
have led to the bestowal of the sodbriguet 
of “ Watch-dog of the Treasury,” by which 
the faithful Treasurer is so well known. 

The room is of moderate size and plainly 
furnished, and gives evidence that of the vast 
amount of money@which has passed through 
his office, but little has been used to minister 
to the Treasurer's comfort. A door opens 
into a still smaller apartment in which the 
Treasurer sleeps. The responsibility of the 
safe-keeping of hundreds of millions is too 
great to be devolved upon others, and the 
General therefore rests where he can in a 
moment assure himself that the public treas- 
Once, before he 
began sleeping at the Treasury, he was 
awakened in the night by a strong impression 
that something was wrong at the Department. 
He lay for a long time tossing uneasily on 
his bed, and trying to close his eyes and con- 
vince himself that it was a mere freak of an 
over-taxed brain ; but it would not be driven 
away. At last, about two o’clock in the 
morning, in order to assure himself that his 
impression was at fault, he arose, hastily 
dressed, and set out for the Treasury. On 
his way he met a watchman from the Depart- 
ment, hastening to arouse him with the infor- 
mation that the door of one of the vaults had 
just been found standing wide open. A care- 
less clerk, whose duty it was to close and lock 
the door, had failed to perform his duty that 
night, and the watchman on going his rounds 
had discovered the neglect. Since that night 
the Treasurer"has inspected the doors and 
locks of the vaults himself, and has satisfied 
himself, by attempting to turn the handles, 
that they are securely locked. The inspec- 
tion is made twice every evening—once soon 
after the departure of the clerks, and again 
before retiring to rest. There are few pub- 
lic officers whose sense of duty and respon- 
sibility constrains them to thus sacrifice their 
own time and comfort in the interest of the 





government. The moneyed responsibility 
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is indeed tremendous, and such, we ven- 


ture to assert, as never fell on the shoulders 
of one man before. That we do not exag- 
gerate is evidenced by the fact that the notes, 
bonds, and securities in the vaults of the 
Treasurer's office amount on an average to 
eight hundred million dollars. But we are 
tarrying too long in the General’s room, as 
the flight of time and the increasing pile of 
papers on his table awaiting signature remind 
us. So, having received a courteous per- 
mission to inspect the various branches of 
the office, and secured the services of a clerk 
as a guide, we bow ourselves out of the room. 

In order to begin at the beginning of the 
various stages through which the currency 
passes in the Treasurer’s office, we are first 
escorted to the division of issues, in which 
the new currency is received directly from 
the printers and counted before being placed 
in the vaults of the Treasury. 


The rustle of the new, crisp notes greets 


our ears as we open the door, and, passing 
in, we find ourselves in a long, well-lighted 
room, in which are some thirty or forty 
women, each sitting at a table counting 
notes. The things which most impress us 
at first are the wonderful rapidity with which 
the notes pass under the nimble’ fingers 
of the counters, and the machine-like con- 
stancy with which the work is maintained. 
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Years of experience have made the coun 
ters who have been longest employed mar 
velously expert and almost infallible, their 
fingers passing from one note to another with 
the celerity and regularity of some wonderful 
| machine. ‘The lady who sits nearest to the 
| chief of the room, and who has come to be 
considered a sort of assistant to him, having 
sometimes performed his duties during his 
absence, has been engaged in the division 
ever since its organization in 1862, and prob 
ably has no rival in accuracy and dexterity in 
counting. On many occasions she has count 
ed fifty thousand notes in one day. As the 
nominal hours of labor are from nine to three 
o'clock, and as at least half an hour must be 
deducted from this for necessary interruptions 
| and for lunch, the time occupied in counting 
these fifty thousand notes was five and a half 
hours. This is at the rate of nine thousand 
and ninety notes every hour, one hundred 
and fifty every minute, and two and a half 
every second! ‘The lady informs us that it 
is no unusual feat for her to “pick up” a 
bundle containing four thousand legal-tender 
notes intwenty minutes! We doubt whethe: 
this can be excelled. If any gentleman 
| thinks it can, let him try the experiment of 
| simply tapping his finger on a table at the 
above rate, and we predict that at the end of 
half an hour's trial he will change his mind. 
There are other ladies who are almost as 
rapid and accurate. They are sometimes 
called upon, with others equally skillful from 
the redemption division (which we shall visit 
presently), to visit other cities, when the 
Treasury offices ia those places are to be 
examined, and to assist in counting the gov- 
| ernment funds there. 

Through this division and under these skill- 
| ful fingers has passed every note, whether 
legal-tender or fractional, which has been 
issued by the United States since the begin 
ning of the rebellion,—every note which we 
have ever handled or seen,—as well as all 
the gold-notes, and many millions of imper- 
fect bonds and notes which were never put 
in circulation. The total value of the money 
which had been counted in this division pre- 
viously to the first day of July, 1872, was, 
according to the Treasurer’s last annual re- 
port, nearly two thousand nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars,——more than two hundred and 
twenty-three millions of which consisted 
of postal and fractional currency. Just 
| now, the counters find full employment in 
counting new legal-tender and fractional 
notes. 

The notes, after having been counted, are 
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securely put up—the legal-tenders in strong 
paper wrappers, and the fractional currency 


in stout paper boxes,—sealed, placed in a | 


capacious hand-cart, and trundled away to 
the vaults of the cash division, whither we 
will now follow them. 

Passing through the cashier's office, which 
adjoins it, we find ourselves in the magnifi- 
cent new marble cash-room (so called until 
some kind philologist shall invent or suggest 
a more appropriate and euphonious name). 
In this room, then in an incomplete condition, 
the inaugural ball of 1869 was held. We haz- 
ard nothing in saying that it is the most 
costly and magnificent room of the kind, and 


for the purpose for which it is used, in the | 
It is | 


United States, probably in the world. 
seventy-two feet long, thirty-two feet wide, 
and twenty-seven feet six inches high, and 
its walls, from floor to ceiling (excepting the 
upper cornice), are entirely of marble, no less 
than seven of the most beautiful varieties of 
which have been used in its construction. 
It extends upward from the main floor 
through two stories of the building, and there- 
fore has two rows of windows. As a conse- 


quence, it was necessary to finish it in two | 


stories. ‘The base of the stylobate of the 
first story is black Vermont marble, the 
mouldings Bardiglio Italian, the styles dove 
Vermont, the panels Sienna Italian, and the 
dies Tennessee. Above the stylobate the 
styles are of Sienna marble, to the light straw- 
color of which the beautiful Corinthian pi- 
lasters and cornice of white-veined Italian 
marble form a pleasing contrast. Opposite 
the windows, and in corresponding positions 
at the ends of the room, are inserted panels 
of the dark-veined Bardiglio Italian, of the 
same size as the windows. A narrow gallery, 
protected by a bronze railing of a very, grace- 
ful pattern, runs around the room at the top 
of the cornice of the first story, from which 
visitors may at all times inspect the room and 
its occupants without fear of molesting or mo- 
lestation. The stylobate, and the styles and 


pilasters above the stylobate of the second | 


story, are of the Same varieties of marble as 
those of the first story, but the panels are of 
Sarrangolum marble from the Pyrenees. 
This latter is a rare marble, of peculiar ap- 


pearance, and the panels at a little distance | 


bear as strong a resemblance to huge slices 
of raw beef, a little the worse for age, as can 
well be imagined. A closer inspection, how- 
ever, develops rare beauties in color and in 
the configuration of the veins, in which an ac- 
tive imagination will discover faces, land- 
scapes, mountains, cataracts, andrivers. The 
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pilasters of the second story are not pure in 
style like those of the first, but are compo 
site. They support a cornice, not of mar 
ble, as one would expect from the general 
design of the room, but of plaster of Paris, of 
fantastic design and richly gilded. The 


| beams of the ceiling, which are quite heavy, 
| and cross each other at right angles, are also 
| finished in plaster of Paris and gilt. 
| cheap and tawdry ornamentation, so out of 

| keeping with the general character of the 


This 


room, Is a serious blemish. We fear, too, 
that the architect has permitted his desire to 


| exhibit in one room specimens of the most 
| rare and striking varieties of marble, to mis- 


lead his taste for unity of design and harmony 
of color. 

An elegant counter of various kinds of 
marble,—surmounted by a partition of ma 
hogany and plate glass,—over which checks, 


| drafts, notes, coupons, and interest are paid 


and deposits received, protects the treasure 


| from the “great unwashed.” 


Passing through the cash-room, we come, 
at the end opposite to the cashier’s office, to 


| aroom of the same size as his, the greater 


portion of which is occupied by a ponderous 
iron vault with great double doors. On each 


| of these doors are two burglar-proof locks of 


the best construction, each set on a combina 
tion different from the rest. But three o1 
four persons know any of these combinations, 
and no one knows the combinations to the 
locks on both doors, so that they cannot be 
improperly opened except by collusion be 
tween two of the persons who know the com 
binations. This vault is the grand reservoir 
upon which our good Uncle draws wheneve: 
he is in need of funds. Here is packed away 
for safe-keeping the money which is not need- 
ed for present use, and the longer it is kept 
the better it becomes ; for currency, like wine, 


| improves in quality with age, the paper be- 
| coming seasoned, and the ink dry and hard 
| and less liable to be rubbed off or blurred by 
| handling. 


A large portion of this currency 
has never been technically placed in the 
Treasury and charged to the Treasurer on 
the books of the Department, but, although 
perfect and ready for use, remains simply so 
much printed matter until needed to be issued, 
when, presto! an entry on the books con- 
verts what was before but valueless paper into 
Its want of value, how 
ever, is but a fiction of the accounts, for 


should some rogue get his hands on it and 


attempt to put it into circulation, no one to 
whom he should pass it would be likely to 
discover that it had not undergone that mys 
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terious transmogrification from paper into 
money. Passing into the ponderous jaws of 
the vault, we find ourselves surrounded on 
every side by all the various kinds of money 
which the ingenuity of Congress and of suc- 
cessive secretaries of varying views has devis- 
ed. Legal-tender notes, compound interest 
notes, five per cent. notes, seven-thirty notes, 
national bank notes, gold notes, three per 
cent. notes, fractional notes, and postage cur- 
rency confront us at every turn. The com- 
partments of the safe failing to furnish accom- 


| 
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that its contents can be registered in a book, 
and is provided with a fastening to which a 
leaden seal can be affixed. <A cubical pack- 
age, measuring about nine inches in each di- 
rection, is tossed to us with the remark that 
it contains four million dollars in legal-tender 
notes. Four million dollars ! and to think that 
for one-hundredth, nay, one-thousandth part 
of the value contained in this packet, which an 
infant could hold in its hands, men have toil- 
ed and delved through long years of suffering 
and self-denial, have robbed and murdered, 
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THE NEW CASH ROOM, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


modations for them all, they are piled up in 
great heaps on the floor, apparently with no 
more care than potatoes or wheat. And yet 
the value of every pile and package is known, 
and the slightest loss would be speedily dis- 
covered. Four hundred millions of dollars, 
the vault clerk informs us, are contained in 
this vault. No wonder, we exclaim, that the 
'reasurer feels anxious for its safety. The 
sides of the vault are divided into compart- 
ments, cubic in form and of convenient size, 
the door to each of which is numbered, so 


' down in perpendicular iron cylinders. 


have committed every conceivable wicked- 
ness, have endangered and sacrificed their 
lives and bartered their immortal souls ! 

Just a step from the door of the vaulf is an 
elevator communicating with the room of the 
agent of Adams Express Company, on the 
basement floor beneath. The motive power 
is Potomac water from the water mains. 
Two iron pistons about eight inches in diam 
eter attached to the elevator platform, one on 
each side, move easily but tightly up and 
A 
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slight turn of a handle admits the water 
into the cylinders beneath the pistons, 
which are forced up by the pressure and 
with them the elevator. A reverse move- 
ment of the handle permits the water to 
escape from the cylinders, and the ele- 
vator instantly descends. Its move- 
ments are almost noiseless, and the ease 
with which it is operated is remarkable. 
Just as we emerge from the vault the 
elevator descends, laden with a great pile 
of packages, securely put up, containing 
legal-tender notes and fractional’ cur- 
rency. Some of these packages are ad- 
dressed to banks, railroad and manufac- 
turing companies and others, who need 
small currency for their daily disburse- 
ments and for their customers, and whose 
orders, accompanied by remittances for 
the amounts desired, came in ‘by this 
morning’s mail. Others are addressed 
to the assistant treasurers and deposi- 
taries of the United States, to be used in 
the government disbursements. Perhaps 
one of them has telegraphed that an un- 
expected demand has been made upon 
him, and that funds must be sent at once, 
and a remittance has been prepared with 
all haste, that it may reach him-at the 
earliest possible moment and save the 
government paper, drawn on him, from 
protest. Sometimes during the war it 
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happened that the Treasury was not able 
to respond as promptly as now to re- 
quests of this kind. We have been told 
that this was the case several times with 
the urgent requests of the assistant trea- 
surer at Boston. And did the government 
paper go to protest? Not a bit of it. 
the national banks of that noble city, repre- 
senting the solid men of Boston, came to 
the rescue and proffered the embarrassed 
assistant treasurer every dollar which it could 


spare for the use of the government in its | 


need, freely and without price, until sufficient 
funds could be sent from elsewhere. 

Much of the money contained in the pack- 
ages which we see on the elevator is going 


out to replace that which has been retired and | 


has been brought to Washington for destruc- 
tion and exchange for new. The new cur- 
rency is transmitted by Adams Express Com- 
pany under a contract with the government, 
which accounts for the location of the office 


of its agent in the Treasury building. This | 


arrangement is mutually advantageous; to 
the Express Company, because it has the mo- 
nopoly of the vast money transportation busi- 
ness of the government ; and to the govern- 


One of | 





IN THE MONEY VAULT, 


| ment, because the rates under the contract 
| are much lower than those which it would 
otherwise have been compelled to pay, being 
| but twenty-five cents for each thousand dol 
| lars transported between any two points on 
the lines of Adams Express Company, and 
sixty cents for the same amount between a 
| point on the lines of Adams Express Com 
pany and a point on the lines of another ex- 
| press company,—or from one-fortieth to one- 
| sixteenth of one per cent. 
| Having followed the new currency through 
| the Treasury from its receipt from the prin- 
| ter to its delivery to the express company, 
| by which it will be speedily borne away to 
| places where it will be put into circulation, let 
us now repair to the redemption division, 
on the basement floor, and see in what con- 
dition the clean, inviting notes which we have 
just been inspecting return home again. Very 
much in the condition of the prodigal son, we 
shall find,—filthy, tattered, and generally de- 
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moralized, and giving strong evidence of com- 
panionship, if not with swine, with men whose 
filthiness renders them deserving of the name. 
We are told at the start, that the necessities of 
the government having compelled it to resort 
to the issue of paper money, the officers of the 
Treasury have felt bound to provide ample 
facilities for its redemption, and for keeping 
the circulation of the country in as good a 
condition as practicable. To this end, they 
have established regulations providing for the 
transportation to the Treasurer by express, 
at the expense of the government, for re- 
demption, of all currency which the holders 
think ought to be redeemed, provided they 
send it in proper amounts, and for the return 
in like manner of new currency in its stead. 
These liberal facilities are provided, not only 
because clean, new notes are desirable in 
themselves, but as a means of preventing the 
circulation of counterfeits. Experience has 
proved that if a note is clean and fresh from the 
printer's hands, with every line and shade dis- 
tinct, it is a comparatively easy matter to de 
termine whether it is genuine or counterfeit. 
But if it is worn, dirty and, especially, greasy, 
and the finer lines are thus obscured, the diffi- 
culty of correctly deciding as to its character 
is greatly increased. This is especially the 
case with notes which have a large number of 
fine lines and a great deal of pictorial engra- 
ving upon them, it having been found that 
counterfeits of such notes are much more 
easily made and circulated than of notes up- 
on which the lines are more open and the en- 
graving less crowded. It is a common prac- 
tice with counterfeiters and “shovers” of 
counterfeit money, to soil and rumple their 
spurious notes before attempting to pass 
them, so as to give them the appearance of 
having been in circulation a long time. So 
we shall find that a considerable proportion 
of the fractional notes which we see in the 
redemption division, are less soiled and de- 
faced than those which we may have in our 
pockets, and do not think of handing in for 


be destroyed, that their selection and re-assort- 
ment would cause a great amount of addition- 
al labor, that after all they would not be as 
pleasant to use as perfectly new notes, and that 
their issue to applicants for new notes would 
doubtless occasion a vast deal of grumbling, 
we shall probably come to the conclusion that 
the practice of the Department is judicious. 
With these explanations from our guide, 
on the way down the stairs, let us proceed 
*with our inspection. Entering the room in 
which the express messengers deliver their re- 
mittances, we find the counter, the tables, 
and the floor piled high with remittances of 
damaged money from all parts of the United 
States, including very probably Salt Lake 
City and Texas. Two hundred and fifty 
packages are, we are told, not unfrequently re- 
ceived here in a single day. By far the 
greater part of the bulk of the money receiv- 
| ed is postage and fractional currency. An 
| idea of the magnitude of the business per- 
| formed may be gathered from the fact, that 
the Assistant Treasurer at New York for- 
wards a remittance of fractional currency for 
| redemption every ten or twelve days, and 
that he never sends less than one hundred 
thousand dollars, and that the remittances 
from other Treasury officers are proportion- 

| ately frequent and large. Over thirty-one 
| million dollars in fractional currency alone 
| were received and counted during the last 
fiscal year,—about one hundred thousand 
dollars for each working day. Every note in- 
cluded in these immense receipts has to be 
counted, carefully scrutinized to determine 
whether it is genuine, assorted with others of 
the same denomination and issue, and strap- 
ped and labeled. This work, like that in 
the division of issues, is done exclusively by 
women. It is maintained by those who 
know that it could not be done by men with 
an approximation to the present rapidity and 
accuracy. ‘The fingers of the women ac- 
quire a dexterity and a nimbleness to which 








the clumsy digits of the sterner sex could 


redemption. Many banks, especially those | never attain, while their quickness of per- 
within a few hours’ travel from Washington, | ception enables them to detect counterfeits 
do not sort over or pay out any of the frac- | with great certainty,—counterfeits which 
tional currency which they receive, but make | perchance some lord of creation has pass- 
a practice of putting it up in packages and send- 'ed over without discovery. Of course 
ing it to the Treasurer to be exchanged for new | these qualities are not acquired at once, and 
at the close of each day’s business, so that | by some they cannot be acquired at all. 
nothing but clean currency is paid out over | Months of training and experience are re- 


their counters. It may seem a trifle wasteful 
to destroy whole packages of notes, some 
of which are still fit for use; but when we 
consider that the clean ones are scattered 


quired to develop the novice into the expert 
and accurate counter. It is the practice to 
place the beginner under the charge and 
tutelage of an experienced counter, with 


through remittances of notes which ought to | directions to proceed very slowly and care- 
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LOWERING MONEY ON THE ELEVATOR. 


fully at first, and to apply to her teacher 
whenever she is in need of assistance or ex- 


planation. In this way the novice is prob- 
ably in time inducted into the mysteries of 
the art. But here, as everywhere else in the 
world, excellence is not attained without hard 
striving, and cannot be attained by some 
even by the most diligent effort. Willing- 
ness, concentrativeness of mind, natural 
ability, and quickness of perception are in- 
dispensable requisites in the successful count- 
er. 
told is almost as indispensable, and that is, 
that the learner shall be young, or at most 
not beyond the meridian of life. The most ex- 
pert counters are almost all below the mid- 
dle age. Women beyond that age have dif- 


ficulty in acquiring the manual expertness | 


necessary, and are correspondingly slow in 
learning to detect counterfeits. The reason 
is obvious ; the work is something for which 
their previous lives have in almost all in- 
stances given them no preparation whatever. 
A man of or beyond the middle age, what- 
ever his business or profession, will usually 


There is another requisite which we are | 
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have managed to acquire some degree of 
business knowledge, and may, therefore, if tol- 
| erably well educated and not too old, be 
| found competent to perform the ordinary 
| duties of a clerk. But a woman who has 
| been accustomed for half a life-time only to 
the monotonous duties of the household, or 
to no duties at all, finds, when forced to seek 
| means of support other than the needle or 
the school, that her previous experience has 
| unfitted her for the requirements of a new 
pursuit. So, when additional counters are to 
be appointed, bright, intelligent young women 
are in demand. 

Each lady is provided with a separate 
table, so that the money intrusted to her may 
not become mixed with that of any other 
counter. The fractional currency, when pre- 
sented for redemption, is often assorted 
by denominations only, the task of assort- 
ment by issues, which is necessary in order 
to properly keep the accounts, being left for 
the countersat the Treasury. As there are four 
distinct issues of most of the denominations, 
each of which must be assorted by itself, the 
| assortment by issues adds vastly to the labors 
of the counters, as we observe by looking at 
their tables, which are covered with little piles 
of currency, each composed of a denomina- 
tion or issue different from the rest. Hence 
every new issue adds to the labor of re- 
demption. It is estimated that the latest 
issue, which is coming in for redemp- 
tion in heavy amounts, has added one-third to 
the labor of assortment. Moreover, each 
note has to be carefully scrutinized in order 
to determine whether it is genuine. The 
counterfeits which are thus detected are 
branded with a hot iron, or punched with a 
steel punch, with the word “ Counterfeit,” 
and returned to the parties from whom they 
were received. About three hundred and 
fifty dollars in counterfeit notes, principally 
among the fractional currency, are discovered, 
stamped, and returned each day. For these 
reasons, we find in the redemption division 
| little of that rapid manipulation which sur- 
| prised us in the division of issues. 
| When a package of money is given to a 
counter, her first duty is to compare the 
bundles inclosed with the inventory or list of 
contents of the package, if there is one. If 
there is not, she must prepare one herself. 
If there is a discrepancy between the aggre- 
gate contents of the package and the amount 
claimed, she calls a clerk to verify her work, 
so that there may be no mistake. She then 
proceeds to the examination of one of the 
| bundles, having first placed all the others in 











| 
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a box, so that the straps or contents of differ- 
ent bundles may not become mixed, and, 
when she has counted its contents, marks 


upon the strap, over her initials and the date, * 


the amount found “ short,” “ over,” or coun- 
terfeit. 

She proceeds in this manner until all the 
bundles in the package have been counted. 


She then assorts the money into bundles con- | 


taining one hundred notes, each of the same 


denomination and issue, which she surrounds | 
| his money had disappeared, put the unwitting 


with new printed straps, marking upon each 
end her initials and the date. If there are 
any notes over even hundreds, these are 
put up separately and are known as “ odds.” 
All the “odds” thus arising in each day’s 
count are turned over to counters, whose 
sole duty it is to make them up into bun- 
dles of even hundreds. 


are thus constantly employed. She then 


| thief 
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by a calf or a goat, which, finding a pocket- 
book carelessly left within its reach, pro- 
ceeded to regale itself with the salt which 
the leather had absorbed from the perspira- 
tion, until the book was forced open and 
the contents exposed. - The green notes 
had an inviting and familiar appearance, and 
the confiding animal eagerly swallowed them 
and so sealed his own death-warrant; for 
the owner, returning and seeing the wreck of 
the pocket-book, rightly conjectured where 


and recovered the half- 
digested notes. Others have been found on 
the bodies of drowned or murdered men, 
weeks perchance after their death. Fre- 


to death 


| quently they have been so burned that noth 


Five or six counters | 
| will change them to cinders. 


enters in a book, having a blank form for | 


the purpose printed in duplicate on one 
side of each leaf, a statement of the result of 
the count, embracing the net amount found 
due the owner, the aggregate of the “‘ shorts,” 
“ overs,” and counterfeits discovered, and the 
amount claimed. One of these duplicates 


is retained in the book as her voucher; the 


other 


companied the money and handed, as 
soon as completed, to the clerk who 


draws the check which is to be sent in 
return, or, if new currency is to be return- 
ed from the cash division, who writes the 
order on which it is to be forwarded. So 
we learn that these ladies, besides be- 
ing counters and counterfeit detectors, 
must be mathematicians and accoun- 
tants as well. 

Farther on we come to the room de- 
voted to the counting of the mutilated 
money received by mail, for, in addition to 
the receipts by express, an average of one 
hundred packages is received each day 
by mail. The money so received is in 
much worse condition than that which 
comes by express, for the reason that 
currency which is mutilated is redeemable 
only by the Treasurer, and usually comes 
in small amounts by mail ; while the vari- 
ous assistant treasurers, depositaries, 
and depositary banks are agents for the 
redemption of currency merely soiled and 
defaced, which is forwarded by them to 
the Treasurer by express. The money 
received by mail comes in all sorts of 
damaged conditions, and has all imagin- 
able kinds of horrible or ludicrous his“ 
tories. Sometimes it has been swallowed 


is attached to the letter which ac- ' 


ing remains but the charred resemblance of 
notes, so frail and brittle that a slight touch 
Sometimes a 
note is sent which some drunken fool, lord 
for the hour of untold riches, to show his dis- 
regard for money, has used to light his cigar, 
but which, upon the return of reason, he has 
hastened to send to the Treasurer, with an 
humble and penitent request that it be ex- 
changed for a new note with which to pay for 
food and lodging. Or it may be that it is 
one which a termagant wife has thrown 


ee 
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into the fire to spite her hen-pecked mate, 
who has rescued it before it was entirely de- 
voured by the flames ; or one that some lux- 
urious mouse has stolen from the money- 
drawer and used to line his nest. Once a 
poor Frenchman sent a handful of minute 
fragments of notes, with the statement that 
they had “ met with the accident of a little 
dog.” Our Fenian friends are prone to put 
lighted pipes in the same pockets in which 
they carry money. ‘The consequence is that 
the Treasurer receives for redemption a great 
many greenbacks with round holes burnt 
through them here and there, and looking for 
all the world like bullet-riddled ensigns of the 
Irish Republic. Some stories are so frequent- 
ly repeated as to excite grave doubts of their 
entire truthfulness. For instance, a note 
which is so badly damaged as to call fora 
severe stretch of the rules in order to make it 
worth anything, is pretty sure to be said to 
belong to a poor, hard-working widow with 
an astonishing number of children, for whom 
the writer, in the fullness of his charitable 
heart, has forwarded it for redemption. 

All these notes, so variously mutilated, 
must be restored as nearly as may be to their 
original shapes before their value can be de- 
finitely ascertained. Here again the skillful 
fingers of women are called into requisition. 
Some of the women employed in this work 
have, by long experience, become exceeding- 
ly expert in pasting and restoring notes. 
Fragments which are so burned as to seem to 
others only charred pieces of paper, or so 
minute as to be almost indistinguishable, un- 
der their patient hands again assume the sem- 
blance of notes, so that their kinds and de- 
nominations can be readily distinguished. 
Notes which have been nibbled by mice into 
such tiny fragments that most persons would 
say that it was beyond human power to re- 
store them to their original shapes, are ar- 
ranged and restored bit by bit, until after per- 
haps a labor of days they begin to as- 
sume their former forms, and at last are re- 
stored with sufficient perfection to warrant 
their redemption. These ladies have made 
an art in which they have no rivals. It would 
require years to educate others to the same 


degree of skill and knowledge, and it would | 


be difficult to estimate the embarrassment 
which their loss would entail on the Depart- 
ment, 

The identification and restoration of 
notes which have been burnt is a difficult and 
interesting operation. Every one has ob- 
served that a printed paper after having been 
burnt, if not subjected to a strong draft or 
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| roughly handled, retains its original form, and 
| that the printing is distinct and legible, and 
| appears as if it had been raised or embossed 
on the paper, but that if it is touched never 
so gently it crumbles into dust. Notes in 
this condition are frequently received at the 
Department for redemption. The counter 
subjects each note and fragment of a note to 
a careful inspection in a strong light, under 
a powerful glass, until she determines the de- 
nomination and issue, and then pastes it 
upon a piece of thin, tough paper in order 
| that it may be safely handled. But this past- 
ing, by destroying the raised or embossed 
appearance, at once and forever precludes 
all chance of again identifying the kind or 
denomination of the note. Henceforth it is but 
a plain, black piece of paper, giving no indi- 
cation that it ever represented money. It is 
therefore very necessary that the counter 
should be quite sure that her judgment is cor- 
rect before the note is pasted upon the paper. 
She must also,—a most difficult task,—deter- 
mine whether the note is genuine or counterfeit. 
And yet counterfeits are discovered by these 
experts among the charred remains of notes 
with almost as much certainty as among per- 
fect notes. Charred notes of National banks 
have occasionally come into the possession 
of the Department, and have been restored in 
this manner and returned for redemption 
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to the banks which issued them, accom- 
panied by the affidavits of the counters that 
they were the remains of notes of the banks 
to which they were returned. In_ most 
cases they were promptly and cheerfully re- 
deemed. But occasionally a surly bank 
officer, unable or unwilling to trace any re- 
semblance to bank notes, or at least to the 
notes of his bank, in the plain black pieces 
of paper returned to him, and _ influenced 
perhaps by a desire to effect a little saving 
for the stockholders, refused to redeem and 
challenged the Department to the proof. 
All positive ocular proof having been de- 
stroyed when the notes were restored and 
pasted, the Department was compelled to 
submit to the loss. 

Once some of these experts were granted 
leaves of absence, without pay from the gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of restoring’a large 
quantity of burnt money belonging to Adams 
Express Company. This was permitted part- 
ly because it was known that there was no 
one else who could perform the service, with- 
out which the company would be subjected 
to great loss, but principally because the 
company offered to pay them much more for 
their time and labor than they were receiving 
from the government, and it was thought 
that their long and faithful services justly en- 
titled them to this addition to their meager 
salaries, The money was taken from safes 
recovered from the wreck of a burnt steamer 
which had been lying for four or five years 
at the bottom of the Mississippi, and the 
notes were so burnt, decayed, and damaged 
as to be absolutely worthless, unless identi- 
fied and restored. Yet nearly every note of 
the one hundred and eighty-one thousand dol- 
lars in United States and National Bank 
notes recovered was restored with unerring 
certainty and redeemed at its full face value. 
The Chicago and Boston fires have for the last 
year and a half furnished burnt notes enough 
to keep all the experts of the office pretty con- 
stantly employed. 

Passing through the various rooms, we find 
that the whole basement floor of the north 
wing of the Treasury building, including the 
large room under the cash-room, is occupied 
by these busy counters. One hundred and 
eighty women are engaged in counting re- 
deemed money in this division. The work 
is far from pleasant, for the money is often 
deplorably dirty and emits the most nause- 
ating smells. 

Such labor cannot fail to be detrimental 
to health, especially as want of space has ne- 
cessitated the crowding of the counters al- 





most as closely as they can sit. Hence, we 
are not surprised to see that many of the wo- 
men are pale and thin, and apparently weary 
and care-worn. 

We are sorry to record that these women 
in common with all others employed in the 
Department have been accused as a body, 
both on the floor of Congress and else- 
where, of being loose and immoral in their 
character. It is doubtless true that some im- 
proper women have been employed in the 
Treasury. It would be miraculous if out of 
so many women employed it were otherwise, 
under the former imperfect system of appoint- 
ment. But that more than an inconsiderable 
proportion are otherwise than virtuous and 
modest, we confidently deny, and our denial is 
based on a thorough acquaintance with the 
facts. The simple truth is that these women as a 
class are as virtuous, as modest, as intelligent, 
as respectable, and as discreet and lady-like in 
their demeanor as the ladies of any commu- 
nity of which we know, and that even the few 
who constitute the unfortunate exceptions to 
this encomium are compelled, by the force of 
the common sentiment of both men and 
women in the Department, to conduct them- 
selves discreetly and properly while there. 

Could their cruel traducers but visit the 
Department and observe the deportment of 
the women clerks, day after day ; could they 
see them at their fatiguing employment ; could 
they know that most of them have either chil- 
dren or young brothers and sisters or aged 
and infirm parents dependent upon them for 
support ; that many of them lost the strong 
arm which they had hoped would shield them 
from want and detraction in the conflict which 
saved our liberties from destruction ; that many 
were themselves on the field of battle or in 
the hospital, ministering, as only woman can, 
to the sick, the wounded and the dying, and 
that most of them if deprived of their positions 
would have scarcely any other resource for 
the support of themselves and families than 
the charity of friends or of the world, we are 
sure that an end would be put at once and 
forever to the detraction of the women who 
earn their bread by hard labor in‘ the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Entering the last room to which our inspec- 
tion will lead us, a busy scene is presented. 
Messengers, each accompanied by a counter, 
are hastening to and fro with boxes con- 
taining bundles of money carefully strapped 
and labeled, while a bevy of women sur- 
round a large table which they almost screen 
from our gaze, but which the continual 
“thud!” “thud!” that salutes our ears 





CUTTING MACHINE : REDEMPTION ROOM, 


proclaims to be the site of the cancelling 


machine. Approaching, we find that the 
apparatus consists of two heavy horizontal 
steel bars, about five feet in length, working 
on pivots about a foot from the ends nearest 
to us. ‘To the shorter end of each is attach- 
ed a punch, while the other is connected by a 
lever with a crank in the sub-basement be- 
neath, which is propelled by a turbine water- 
wheel, furnished with Potomac water from 
one of the pipes which supply the building. 
The bundles of notes, each containing one 
hundred pieces, are passed rapidly and 
dexterously under the punch by a man whose 
fingers seem ever just on the verge of com- 
plete destruction, but which always escape in 
some marvelous manner unhurt and whole. 
The punch savagely and easily cuts a hole 
in each end of each bundle. This is done 
for the purpose of effectual cancellation. 
The bundles, when all have been punched, 
are returned to the box, the messenger 


picks it up, and the counter and he hasten | 
away to turn over the money to the clerk | 


who is to make up the cash account of the 
division and ascertain whether all the money 
received and delivered to the counters has 
been returned and accounted for. From the 
time when the money is received by her, un- 
til it is thus delivered the counter is respon- 
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sible for it, and is required to keep 
it constantly within sight, except 
when it is locked away for the 
night. For this reason she accom. 
panies the messenger who carries 
her box to the cancelling-room, 
superintends the punching, and re 
turns with the money to the clerk 
to whom it is delivered, when her 
responsibility ends. 

Just beyond the punches a knife 
of formidable aspect and propor. 
tions is engaged in cutting the cap- 
celled bundles in two in the middle 
of each note. After a sufficient 
quantity of money has been counted, 
it is made up into lots of about one 
hundred thousand dollars of frac- 
tional currency and proportionate- 
ly larger amounts of legal-tender 
notes, and sent in to be cut in two 
by this knife. The straps with 
which the bundles of notes are 
surrounded are so printed as to 
be also cut in two, and to show 
upon each half the denomination 
of the notes, the issue, and the 
number inclosed. The counters 
initials and the date of counting 

are also written upon each end, as well as a 
number or letter to identify the bundle, so 
that if, upon re-counting the money, errors 
are discovered, they can be traced in a 
moment to the proper counter, date, and 
bundle. One set of half-notes is deliv- 
ered to counters in the Secretary’s office,—the 
other to counters in the Register’s office, in 
each of which the money is recounted. 
This is done as a check upon theTreasurer’s 
counters, and for the purpose of securing as 
complete accuracy as possible. If a counter- 


‘feit or “short” is discovered it is charged to 


the counter whose initials the package bears, 
and the amount is collected from her at 
the end of the month. This seems oppres- 
sive, but there is no alternative. The party 
from whom the money was received cannot be 
charged with the deficiency, since the straps 
which originally surrounded the bundles, and 


| which alone could determine the ownership, 


were replaced by others when the money 
was counted in the Treasurer's office, and 
even could he be traced, hé is beyond reach, 
since he received his return.for the money as 
soon as it was counted. Nor has the law 
provided any fund out of which the loss can 
be made good to the unfortunate counter. 


| The only course open to her is to bear it 


like a woman, and to be more careful the 
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next time. 
pecuniary loss is an incentive to care and 
accuracy is about the only good feature of 
these reclamations, for there is little justice 
in compelling a counter, who is perhaps new 
and inexperienced, and is certainly poorly 
paid, to make good counterfeits which are 
probably either so worn as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable from genuine notes, or so perfectly 


executed as almost to defy detection, which | 


she has inadvertently passed, but which some 


more experienced eye has afterwards dis- | 


covered. When, finally, the counts of the 
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And the fact that the fear of | three offices have been reconciled, the money 


is delivered to a committee, composed of one 
person from each of those offices and of a 
fourth not connected with the Department, 
who is specially appointed by the Secretary 
for the purpose, and it is in their presence 
burnt to ashes, as their formal certificate to 
the accounting officers, upon which the 
Treasurer obtains reimbursement for the 
money destroyed, attests. So the end of the 
greenback, like that of poor humanity tself, 
is ashes. 





CATHEDRAL OF THE ASSUMPTION. 


Moscow, set in her high, rolling plains, is 
the true metropolis of Russia. St Peters- 
burg may keep the court, but Moscow will 
still be the seat of the power behind the 
throne ; the heart-home of the Slavonic peo- 
ple to whom the sea is alien, and who are 
content with steppe and stream. For more 
than a hundred and fifty years it has been 
deserted by the Czars, but here they must 
come for coronation, and no Nicholas or 
Alexander can sway the scepter till Mos 
cow has invested him with dominion. 

Like ancient Novgorod, Moscow covers a 





open fields along the windings of the river 
Moskwa, from which it derives its name. 
Every old Russian city has its fortress or 
kremlin, but the Kremlin of Moscow has be- 
come as famous as the Acropolis of Athens. 
It occupies a high bank of the river, and its 
irregular triangle, a mile in circuit, is enclos- 
ed by towered and battlemented walls, with 
five massive gateways, guarded above by pic- 
tures of the Saints and below by watchful 
sentinels—the most striking and picturesque 
assemblage of architectural forms in Europe, 
and perhaps in the world. Not the Jafia 


large area, including convents, gardens and | Gate of Jerusalem, nor the Mecca Gate of 
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TOWER OF JOHN THE GREAT. 


Cairo, is passed by more devout pilgrims than | 


the Sacred Gate of the Kremlin. Above it 
hangs an adored image of the Saviour, and 
all who enter cross themselves and bare the 
head as if in the very presence of Divini- 
ty. The Kremlin was little injured by the 
French invasion. Its movable treasures were 
taken to Nijni Novgorod for safe keeping, 
and brought back again upon the reoccupa- 
tion of the city, so that its churches and 
palaces still contain much which Russia has 


been able to hoard of the wealth and pride | 


of the past. It has not only the charm of | 
novel and varied form, but also of brilliant | 
color. The walls are white ; the roofs green 
or red, and the Oriental domes of gold or 
azure studded with stars; while, over all, 
gilded crosses attached by glittering chains 
flash in the sun. Its open spaces are paved 
with small flinty stones, and its buildings are 
placed without order,—cathedrals, convents 


and palaces now mingling their domes and | 
turrets, and now standing apart in solitary | 
state. 





The ‘Tower of John the Great, 
* a Russian Campanile, lifts its swell- 
ing dome above all others and in- 
vites you to ascend its winding stair 
and survey the city. This Tower, 
a solid edifice older than the Ro- 
manoffs, is worth a pilgrimage to 
see. There, among its thirty-four 
bells, hangs the Assumption, the 
largest bell in the world, the weight 
of which is variously estimated at 
from sixty-four to ninety tons ; rung 
only on solemn occasions, and then 
filling the air with low-rolling thun- 
der. From the upper story, the 
story of the silver bells, you see the 
city with its bright roofs and walls, 
its shining domes upholding “the 
honorable cross,” its monasteries 
standing apart beautiful and strong, 
tee placid Moskwa winding down 
to the Oka, and, beyond, the great 
plain losing itself in the horizon. 
So peaceful and gay it appears from 
this kremlin height, you can hardly 
recall the days when awful con- 
flagrations swept over it, and Tartar 
hordes, fiercer than the flames, pour- 
ed in from the East, sworn to crush 
the pride of Christian Muscovy. 
On a granite pedestal at the foot 
of the Tower is the huge broken 
bell, twice as large as that which 
hangs within, and just beyond is 
the Cathedral of the Assumption. 
Early in the fourteenth century Moscow be- 
came the residence of the Czars and the 
Metropolitans, and the Cathedral of the 
Assumption of the Virgin was reared by the 
Metropolitan Peter, the first to dwell there. 
In time it served as his burial-place and that 
of his successors, heroic men, some of whom 
met a cruel death undaunted, rather than 
countenance wrong. Church of the Patn- 
archs ; old, rich, almost barbaric in appear- 
ance; the holiest pictures, set in jewels, 
adorn its screen. The most precious relics 
give sanctity to its altar. The Saints and 
Fathers look down in fresco and mosaic from 


| its gilded pillars and walls. In its corners 


and along its sides are ranged the tombs of 
its early priests, who sleep in a perpetual 
odor of incense and chant of prayer. Here 
the Czars are crowned ; and here, day by 
day, come devout worshipers as to the 
Gate of Heaven. If ever stones grow instinct 
with life it must be those which compose the 
Cathedral of the Assumption. ; 
Outside the Kremlin is a second inclo- 

















sure—the old city of Moscow. Here the 
strange and gorgeous church of St. Basil ex- 
pands its domes; and the vast Oriental ba- 
zars, labyrinths above ground and below, 
offer their alluring wares and make a per- 
petual fair. 
stranger than the stores of sacred pictures 
sheathed in gilt or silver, and of hanging 
lamps and wax tapers here exposed for sale ; 
but noroom is complete without them, and 
they are as staple an article of merchandise 
as flax or grain. -Buyers enter and ask for 
St. George or St. Olga, as their need may be. 

he shop-keeper goes to the proper niche or 
pile and brings forth the desired image. 

Crossing himself as he receives it, the pur- 
chaser presses it to his lips and departs, hold- 
ing it before him, and making his way through 
the crowd as if communing with an invisible 
presence. This constant and public recog- 
nition, by all ranks, of God and the Saints, 
is perhaps the most impressive feature of 
Russian life. The Czar bares his brow when 
he enters the Sacred Gate, and kisses the 
withered hand of St. Philip in the Cathedral 
of the Assumption as humbly as the 
poorest peasant of the realm. The 
crosses and shrines of the Virgin at 
the street corners have always their 
crowd of votaries. To the Russian 
the unseen world lies just above the 
blue. 

In this part of the city, on the 
river bank, the one above and the 
other below the Kremlin, are the 
Temple of the Saviour and the 
Foundling Hospital. The Temple, 
a magnificent cathedral whose in- 
terior is not yet finished, is Mos- 
cow’s thank-offering for the defeat 
of Napoleon. The Hospital is the 
noble institution founded by Cath- 
rme II., which annually receives 
and provides for twelve thousand 
children, and which, without increas- 
ing immorality, has abolished the 
crime of infanticide in all the region, 
and lightened the burdens of the 
helpless poor. Just north of the 
Kremlin is the University, the oldest 
in Russia, with its seventy professors, 
its two thousand students, and its 
annual expenditure of nearly half a 
million rubles. 

Through the Iberian Gate, with its 
Virgin brought from Mt. Athos, and 
so highly venerated that large sums 
are yearly offered here at her shrine, 
you go out to the modern town, with 





Nothing will more astonish a | 
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its broad streets and boulevards running 
| to the suburbs, and embracing on the north 
a great sweep of plain. All the old quarters 
are picturesquely irregular—now the marble 
palace of a prince, now the yellow white- 
washed cottage of a peasant ;—a delightful 
place to wander in, because you never know 
to ‘what the next step will bring you. After 


cold, misty Petersburg, the air seems warm 
| » 5 





and the sky clear; yet remembering that you 
are still in the latitude of Central Labrador, 
you wonder at the variety of trees and flow- 
ers which grow in the gardens. ‘There is an 
ease and freedom about the street crowds 
here which you do not see by tlie Neva. 

The bare-headed peasants tregd the pave- 
ments as if they were their native fields. The 
merchants dash by in their droskies, knowing 


that markets and values wait upon their 
coming. The very soldiers have an air of 


‘greater manliness and individuality. 
Moscow’s four hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants are largely engaged in manufactures, and 
her commercial strength and influence are 
yearly increasing. Her articles of jewelry 
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PIHILARET, LATE METROPOLITAN OF MOSCOW AND ABBOT OF TRiITSA. 
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and leather are unrivaled. Her cloths and | was first reduced to writing in the ninth cen 
tissues and silks and satins are varied and | tury by two Greek monks, for the translation 
beautiful in quality and design, and popular | of the Bible ; its alphabet of thirty-seven let 
not only at home, but in all the markets of | ters being modeled upon the Greek, with 
the East. Her nearness to the great Fair of | additional characters to represent peculiar 
Nijni Novgorod, and her knowledge of Orien- | Slavic sounds. The first printed book was 
tal tastes and needs, give her immense advan- the Acts of the Apostles, issued at Moscow 
tage. Her exports are ten times more than | in 1564. Fora long period all books were 
her imports, and, like a queen, she sits upon | written in this fixed ecclesiastical language, 

| 

| 


her high plain and draws her revenues from | while the spoken tongue was changing with 
both Europe and Asia. Her name is a watch- | the progress of the nation. 

word for all of Slavic blood, and it is with From the middle of the thirteenth century 
a thrill of awe that, journeying’ across the | to that of the fifteenth, Russia was under the 
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Steppes, they catch for the first time the | dominion of the Tartars, who, seeing the hold 
gleam of her domes and towers. Petersburg |'religion had upon the people, sought to 
is the city of the Government ; Moscow, of | strengthen their power by enriching the mon- 
the Nation. asteries and protecting the inmates. ‘Thus, 
; P ' ° : , : | while the country was distracted and despoil- 

It isin and about Moscow, the center of | ed, in the quiet cloisters the monks made 
the vast middle region known as Great Russia, | translations from the Greek, and wrote his- 
that the purest Russ is spoken ; a rich, flexi- | tories and poems which celebrated the early 
ble, sonorous tongue, admirably suited to | glories of the Russian State. Many Tartar 
eloquence and poetry, and the living language | words were now incorporated into Russ ; and, 
of some sixty millions of people. Its litera- | journeying frequently to the camps and cities 
ture is intimately blended with religion. It! of the Khans, the Princes brought back some 























thing of the poetry and music of their fierce, 
impassioned conquerors. From the Golden 
Horde, too, came the Arithmetic Tables, 
through Spiridon Stroganoff—one of a family 
long illustrious in Russia, and whose most con- 


spicuous representative in our day is Count | 


Stroganoff, the husband of the Grand Duch- 
ess Marie Nicholaevna. 

After the expulsion of the Tartars more 
general attention was paid to literature, and 
the first grammar and dictionary were pub- 
lished at Lemberg, Wilna, and Kieff ; but it 
was still high above the common people, who 
sung their own songs to their own music, re- 
gardless of arbitrary rules. With the peace 
which followed the incoming of the Roman- 
offs (1613), many educational institutions 
were founded, and native scholars—conspicu- 
ous among them Lomonosoff of Archangel— 
began to harmonize the written and spoken 
tongues, blending the dignity and richness of 
the church language with the sprightliness 
and fluency of the vernacular idiom. From 
this period there has been an ever-improving 
Russian literature, and now every department 


of learning has its authors and students ; with , 


each year the number of books and journals 
and readers increases, and the nation is be- 
coming one in sympathetic intellectual life. 
As time goes by and education grows uni- 
versal, how noble a thing it will be to speak 
in their own tongue to the millions of this 
sensitive people, thrilled as one man by the 
eloquence of poet and orator ! 

The oldest records of the Slaves refer to 
their love of music, and to the plaintive melo- 
dies with which they lulled themselves to 
sleep in their camps of war. ‘“ Wherever a 
Slavic woman is,” says a Russian writer, 
“there is also song.” This is true of the 
race, from the Icy Sea to the Mediterranean. 
The northern peasant in his hut, the Cossack 
and the Dalmatian by watch-fire or mountain 
pass, listen with delight to ballads of lovers 
and heroes—ballads whose story and music 
may have charmed their ancestors for genera- 
tions, yet whose words and airs have perhaps 
never been committed to writing. Here are 
two of these “‘ Folk Songs:” the Maiden’s 
Lament, translated by Bowring; and the 
Dream of the Happy Wife, by Ralston, in his 
“Songs of the Russian People.” The first 
evidently belongs to the North, and the 
“taper” to which it alludes is the wax candle 
burning before the Sacred Picture. 


** If the frost nipped the flowerets no more, 
If in winter the flowerets would bloom, 

If the woes of my spirit were o’er, 

My spirit should cast off its gloom,— 

VoL. V.—44 
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I would sit with my sorrow no longer 
O’ erwatching the dew-covered field. 


**T said to my father already, 

Already I said to my taper, — 

Nay ! marry me not, O my father ! 

O marry me not to a proud one ! 

O seek not for high piles of riches ; 

O seek not for palaces fair. 

*Tis man, not his palace, we dwell in ; 
’Tis comfort, not riches, we need !— 

I hurried across the young grass ; 

I threw off my sable fur cloak, 

Lest its buttons of metal might tinkle— 
Afraid my step-father would hear me 
And say ‘ She is there,’ to his son— 
To his son who is doomed for my husband !” 





** Little did I, the young one, slumber at night, 

Little did I slumber, but much did I see in sleep, 

Just as if in the middle of our court-yard 

There grew a cypress tree, 

And another sugar-sweet tree ; 

And on the tree were golden boughs, 

Golden boughs and boughs of silver.” 

Then spake the head of the household, the master : 

**T, my soul, will explain to thee thy dream— 

The cypress tree, that is I who am thine ; 

The sugar-sweet tree, that is thou who art mine ; 

And the boughs on the tree are the children who are 
ours, 

' Our children, children dear.” 
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The Russian national hymn, a 
grand air familiar to us as ‘* Mos- 
cow” in the Plymouth Collec- 
tion, was composed by Colonel 
Alexis Lwoff, a native of Revel, 
Esthonia. It dates from the year 
1830, when the Emperor Nicholas 
ordered it performed at concerts 
and in representations on the 
stage. 


Most interesting of all the old 
monasteries in the vicinity of 
Moscow, and disputing With Kieff 
the right to be called the holiest 
shrine in Russia, is the Troitsa 
(Trinity) Monastery, forty miles 
to the north-east. More than five 
hundred years ago, St. Sergius, a 
monk of noble family, laid its 
foundations. His piety made 
princes seek his counsel, and 
brought rich grants of land to the 
convent, and, ever since, it has 
been a stronghold of the church 
and has rendered many patriotic 
services to the country. Its 
Archimandrite or Abbot is at the 
same time Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow. In this capacity the late 
incumbent, Philaret, distinguish- 
ed for his culture and purity of 
life, crowned the Emperor Alex- 
ander II. His successor, Inno- 
cent, the present Abbot, was pre- 
viously known and venerated for 
his labors as Bishop in Siberia, 
and is liberal and progressive 
in his views. Throngs of pil- 
grims‘come yearly to this shrine 
(pilgrimage here is as meritorious 
as among Mohammedans), and 
men and women from the farthest 
corners of the land, bringing gifts 
for themselves and for those who 
can never hope to make the jour- 
ney, kneel at the tomb of St. 
Sergius, and depart feeling sure 
that through his intercession their prayers will 
be heard and granted. 

Lonely and grand Troitsa rises on the 
steppe like the Escorial upon the table-lands 
of Castile ; and here, as there, a village has 
grown up outside the walls for the accommo- 
dation of the crowd of visitors. You may sit 
in the pleasant dining-room of the adjacent 
inn and see at the small tables about you 
people from distant provinces, drawn thither 
by the fame of the Saint; and, listening to 
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their subdued Russ (for reverence fills the 
very air), you may refresh yourself with 
whitest of bread and sweetest of butter and a 
dish of raspberries from the fields, red and 
delicious as those which grow among the New 
Hampshire mountains, while, if you raise 
your eyes, there are the swelling domes of 
the Monastery, clear against the blue, and, 
if it be a Feast Day, you may even hear from 
its lofty tower the great bell, second only to 
the “Assumption” of Moscow, calling to 














some solemn service in the Cathedral nave. 
But those who lunch daintily at the inn are 
but a small part of the pilgrim throng. The 
greater number are peasants and wandering 
beggars, dervishes of Russia, who will be fed 
at the refectory, and quench their thirst at the 
moss-grown well by the door. 

The monasteries of Russia are modeled 
upon those of Greece, whence it received 
Christianity. They formerly possessed great 
wealth in lands and serfs, and although de- 
spoiled by Peter the Great, they have still 
large incomes derived from the State, from 
the sale of articles they manufacture, and from 
their miraculous pictures, to which great gifts 
are made, and which, especially in times of 
sickness, are carried in procession through 
the villages and the surrounding country, the 
peasants paying generous sums that these 
holy images may enter and bless their hous- 
es. Then they have the privilege of asking 
alms in certain districts. In this way the 
Petersburg and Moscow Railway pertains to 
the Monastery of Troitsa. Boxes for gifts 
are put up in every station, and a goodly 
amount is thus yearly collected. There is 
growing bitterness of feeling between the ten 
thousand monks who inhabit the monasteries, 
and from whom all the high officers of the 
Church are taken, and the seventy thousand 
secular priests who must marry before taking 
orders, whose salaries are exceedingly small, 
and who do the lowly work of the Church, 
but are debarred from advancement. 

The church edifices of Russia are built by 
the land-owners, and are more numerous 
in the rich central regions than in the North. 
They are all similar in appearance, with 
crosses and domes and bells; and in the in- 
terior, where no seats are ever seen, the nave 
is divided from the altar by the high screen 
set with sacred pictures—the screen through 
whose doors the priests in rich robes come 
and go, while the congregation, high and low, 
stand devoutly through litany and chant and 
sermon, and join in chorus and amen. Only 
vocal music is employed, and the service is 
in the ancient Slavonic tongue, which bears 
to modern Russ much the same relation that 
Anglo-Saxon does to the English of to-day. 
It is only vaguely comprehended by most of 
the worshipers, and even the readers some- 
times repeat it by the sound alone, and may 
be seen with their books upside-down. 


Below Moscow the country slopes to the 
Euxine and the Caspian with scarcely an ele- 
vation, except an offshoot from the Oural, 
a granite ridge which crosses the lower Volga, 
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and prevents the Don from mingling its waters 
with the larger stream. Of this region a vast 
tract, stretching from the Pruth in the south- 
west to the Kama in the governmggt of Perm, 
the Zchornosjom, or “Bla@k Lands,” 
the soil varying from three to even sixty feet 
in depth. According to Reclus, it was ancient- 
ly a continent entirely surrounded by water, 
and owes its fertility to untold ages of grassy 
vegetation. ‘These lands look like an Illinois 
prairie, and, although as yet scantily cultiva- 


| ted, they are unsurpassed for the production 


In Bessarabia, their yield of corn 
Outside these lands 
are the sandy steppes, which are green and 


of grain. 


| flowery in spring, but which soon dry up and 


| no longer find on the plain. 


force the herds that feed upon them to seek 
the river banks, for the sustenance they can 
The steppes to 


| the east, and along the Caspian, are deserts 


| the upper courses of the rivers. 


| dreary 


; tents 


| as bare and shade- 


where only euphorbia and the bitter worm- 
wood can unfold their gray leaves, and full of 
salt lakes and clayey banks, with here and 
there oases whose green cheers the wide 
desolation. The herbage these narrow tracts 
supply to the flocks of the roving Kalmucks, 
and the stores of salt the waters furnish, are 
all that redeem them from utter worthlessness. 
Both the fruitful and the sterile plains are 
destitute of forests. Trees are only found in 
Timber is 
brought from the north. Houses are thatched 
with reeds or straw, and in many parts straw 
and dried dung are used for fuel. 

One must view the wide levels of Russia, 
to appreciate their grand extent and their 
monotony. 
some regions 
you may journey 
for hyndreds_ of 
miles, and hardly 
know that you 
have left the place 
from whence you 
started—the same 
colorless expanse ; 
the same rude 
cabins _ stretching 
in lines like the 
of a desert 
and 


In 


encampment, 


less as they; the 
same pale sky and 
chill wind moaning 
from the north; 
with nothing in tint 
or form to charm 
the eye but some 
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group of peasants, picturesque in spite of 


| 


their surroundings, or an occasional church | 
| other farther north across the plain to the 


with its shining cross and dome. 
Throug@@fhese steppes and plains rolls Eu- 
rope’s great river, the Volga, falling but four 
inches to the mile, and, past Astrakhan, di- 
viding into numerous arms which among the 
reedy marshes find their way to the Caspian, 
eighty feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. So the Don carries its lesser current 
to the Sea of Azof, and both rivers, through 
the sand which they bring down, are gradually 
filling up the seas near their mouths and 
changing the channelsof commerce. To the 
west the Dnieper, which the early Greeks set 
next to the Nile, drains the rich corn-lands 
of the Ukraine, and the Dniester, born in the 
Carpathians, sends its rapid, muddy stream 


past the frontier of Bessarabia ; both bringing | 


to the Euxine the grain and flax and timber 
of the regions through which they flow. 

The Crimga is a broad pasture for Tartar 
herds, with salt lakes and marshes near 
the coast, until you reach the mountains 
which skirt its southern border—a broken, 
picturesque chain, now coming down to the 
shore, now receding, and rising more than 
five thousand feet in the “‘ Tent Mountain,” 
the ice of whose upper gorges is unmelted by 
summer suns. From these heights flow the 
Tchernaya and the Alma, famous in the story 
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of war; the one running through the wooded 
vale of Baidar to the Bay of Sevastopol, the 


sea. Warm and beautiful are the slopes and 
valleys between this range and the Euxine. 
Clear skies, soft winds, crystal streams fall- 
ing from the hills, forests, vineyards, gardens 
where the olive, the mulberry, the fig, the 


| pomegranate, and even the orange flourish, 


and where the nightingale comes with May, 
make it a realm of delight compared to the 
cold sameness of the north. There, over- 
looking the sea, are the villas of the Impe- 
rial family and of various nobles, rarest 
among them that of Prince Woronzoff, at 
Alupka, the stately, beautiful mansion, half 
English, half Oriental, where a day was spent 
in A Russian Journey. 

In the Caucasus the arid plains reach to 
the base of the mountains, which rise abrupt- 
ly like the rocky range from the Colorado 
level, lifting a long line of snowy summits to 
the sky, and inthe peak of Elbruz attaining 
a height of more than eighteen thousand feet 
above the sea. The lower slopes of these 


| mountains are clothed with luxuriant forests, 


and the valleys, where azaleas, rhododen- 
drons, hyacinths and lilies bloom, and wild 
fruit-trees grow, have almost a tropical rich- 
ness and beauty. 

All this is Southern Russia, yet it is mainly 
in a high latitude. Astrakhan lies under 
nearly the same parallel as Quebec. The 
lowest point of the Crimea corresponds to 
Burlington, Vermont, and of the Caucasus to 
Philadelphia or Washington. The winters, 
though shorter than in the North, are still 
severe. ‘The Volga is frozen almost to the 
Caspian, and blinding snow-storms sweep 
over the steppes, obliterating all the usual 
landmarks. In March, along the seas, and 
a little later, farther north, ice and snow have 
disappeared. Warm airs waft from the east. 
The steppes are quickly clothed with grass 
and flowers, and so wonderfully clear is the 
air that sometimes from Sarepta on the Volga 


| the white peaks of the Caucasian chain can 


| furious gales. 


be discerned, three hundred miles away. 
But this charming season is of short duration. 
Over the lower provinces the south-east winds 
blow hot, drying up the soil. Showers are 
rare. By July the plains are burnt and 
brown, and earth and man languish till the 
coming of the August rains, which are some- 
times ushered in by thunder-storms and 
Then follows a serene autumn 
with fresh verdure and new families of flowers, 


| enduring till the frost and storm of Novem- 


ber. 
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Vast quantities of grain are produced in 
all the central provinces from the Ukraine to 
the Volga. Innumerable herds of cattle and 
horses and countless flocks of sheep feed 
upon the steppes. Near Astrakhan, along 
the lower Don, in the Crimea and the 
Caucasus, grapes are grown and wine is 
made. Melons are so abundant and excel- 
lent as to seem almost a spontaneous pro- 
duction of the soil, and orchard fruits are 
universal. The seas and rivers have their 
wealth no less than the land, and abound 
in fish, furnishing employment to multi- 
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tudes of men, and an important article of | 


food for the nation. Astrakhan is the largest 
center of the fishing interests, and thence 
immense stores of dried fish and caviare are 
annually sent up the Volga and distributed 
over the Empire. Rybinsk, on the upper 
Volga, and Moorshanks, on an affluent of 
the Oka in the province of Tambov, are the 
points of shipment for grain and tallow and 
wool to the North, while Odessa, next in 
commercial importance to Riga, is the prin- 
cipal outlet to the South. As above Mos- 
cow, most of the business of the country is 
transacted at fairs, which are held at stated 
times in nearly all the towns. First of these 
fairs in importance is that of Nijni Novgorod 
on the Volga, where, in August and Septem- 
ber of every year, several hundred thousand 
people assemble, representing Europe and 
Asia, and goods to the amount of seventy- 
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| 
five millions of dollars are bought and sold. 
The trade of these fairs is of necessity con- 
ducted largely on the credit system—the 
| seller waiting for his pay till the next meet- 
ing; but even when a year elapses, as at 
Nijni, it is rare that promise is broken or loss 
| incurred. 
The want of coal has been a hindrance to 
manufactures (all the iron of the Oural is 
' smelted with charcoal), but the coal deposits 
now found along the Don and the Kama bid 
fair to supply the need. ‘Tula, a hundred 
miles below Moscow, furnishes Russia and 
adjacent Asia with much of their cutlery and 
hardware. Near Kharkoff, and farther west, 
are more establishments for the making of 
beet-root sugar than elsewhere in the world. 
Tanneries abound, and “fabrics” of every 
sort are springing up to produce articles 
which heretofore have come only from 
abroad. Odessa is now connected with 
Moscow by two lines of railway, while a 
third, across Bessarabia, will soon meet the 
Austrian line in Galicia, and a fourth unite 
Moscow and Sevastopol. The Caspian Sea, 
lying low in hot, treeless plains, loses yearly 
more water by evaporation than it receives 
from the rivers which flow into it, so that 
there is danger of its ultimate disappearance. 
To save its valuable fisheries by replenishing 
its tide, and still more to open a direct 
channel to the Mediterranean, the Govern- 
ment entertains the project of constructing 
a canal across the Caucasus, which shall join 
it to the Black Sea. But as four hundred 
miles of country lie between, with a mountain 
chain five miles in breadth to be pierced, 
it must be years before the Atlantic thus 
feeds the Caspian. Another undertaking of 
almost equal magnitude is the contemplated 
railway from the eastern shore of the Caspian 
over the Turkoman deserts to “ Bokhara and 
lone Khiva in the waste.” The only railway 
now, east of the Volga, is the line from 
Samara to Orenburg on the Kirghiz frontier 
—Orenburg, the rendezvous of the Tartar 
caravans, and the Kiachta of central Asia. 


And who are the inhabitants of this vast 
realm ? 

In Moscow and the contiguous provinces 
they are the Great Russians, identical with 
the Russians of the North, and, through the 
Ukraine and the western frontier country, 
merging gradually into the Poles and the Sla- 
vic peoples of Austria and Turkey. As you go 
towards the Euxine, the fair skin and blond 
hair so universal in the North are exchanged 
for the dark eyes and complexion befitting 
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a warmer zone. The blood of the old Greek | 
colonists still tells here, and there is large | 
intermixture with the races to the south. 

On the Don and the steppes west of that 
river, by the Black Sea, and the lower 
courses of the Volga and the Ural, are the 
Cossacks, tribes mainly of Russian blood, 
but mingled with the races whom war or tem- 
porary occupation of the soil has made their 
neighbors—Poles, Tartars, Kalmucks and 
the clans of the Caucasus. They form a 
kind of military republic, where all are free 
and equal, and where the bravest are their 
chosen leaders under a headman, who in 
modern times is the Crown Prince of the 
Empire. They pay no taxes, but owe mili- 
tary service to the Government, and supply 
the army with fifty-eight regiments of cavalry 
and fourteen batteries of horse artillery. 
Numbering perhaps three millions, in time 
of war all between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty are liable to be called into the field: 
and thousands among them lead always a 
soldier’s life in the garrisons and at the lone- | 
ly posts on the frontiers—the Czar’s scouts 
and pickets’ all along the line of Asia. 
Ammunition is furnished by the State, but 
each must provide his horse, his own dress | 
and his arms—a lance, pistols and a saber, | 
or perhaps bow and arrows. They pay lit- 
tle attention to agriculture or the mechanic 
arts, but in time of peace support themselves | 
by their fisheries and the rearing of cattle | 


and horses, immense herds of which feed on 
the grassy plains that stretch away from the 
Don. In recent years, however, villages 
are springing up here and there on the steppe. 
more land is cultivated, and every patch of 
corn and inclosure of vines softens and civi- 
lizes the owner. In person they are well-made 
and muscular, with dark eyes, full beards, 
and an independent bearing, which comes 
from their free birth and their privileged, ad- 
venturous life. Proud of the name of Cos- 
sack, any brave fellow who desires it is 
made one of the community, and in their 
language and often in their features are 
traces of Tartar and Kalmuck affiliations. 
Daring and jovial, they delight in music and 
poetry, and in settlement or solitary fort they 
solace themselves with songs of love and 
war. Fondly attached to the National 
Church, the Cossack reveres the images of 
the Saints, and desires that in death the 
sacred cross may be planted above his grave 
and the passer-by breathe a prayer for the 
repose of his soul. 

Of all the Asiatic races in Russia the Tar 


| tars, descendants of the tribes led thither by 
| Genghis Khan and his successors, are the 


most numerous and important. They occu- 
pied the Crimea, the northern shores of the 
Black and Caspian Seas, the steppes of the 
Caucasus, and the regions along the Volga, 
and thence, for two hundred years, they rav- 
aged Russia at will, and held her as their 


























vassal. 
ghiz steppes to the east, are found remains of 
camps and towns which attest the strength 
and splendor of their rule. But while the 
Russians grew stronger the power of the Tar- 
ars declined, and in the middle of the six- 
teenth century they lost their supremacy. 
Their cities of Kazan and Astrakhan* were 
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In all these lands, and in the Kir- | 


| 


| 


taken by siege and made capitals of Russian | 


governments. 
were slain ; 


Multitudes of the inhabitants | 
multitudes fled to Asia, and those | 


who remained submitted with what grace they | 


might to Christian rule. 


The five millions who | 


still inhabit their ancient seats are devoted | 


Mohammedans, and although the university of 
Kazan and the schools of Orenburg pay par- 
ticular attention to Tartar and Arabic lore, 
yet it is upon native teachers that they de- 
pend for the instruction of their children, 
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the East, and in their dwellings, their food, 
and all their customs adhere as closely as 
possible to the ways of their ancestors, for 
whom they have unbounded veneration. In 
the cities rise their handsome mosques, from 
whose minarets the muezzin calls to prayer, 
and even the poorest village has its med- 
sched or chapel where they assemble for their 
devotions. They scorn the Holy Pictures of 
the Russians, but in their houses the great 
name of Allah is conspicuously written, and 
towards it they turn when they offer their 
petitions. The days of the splendid mauso- 
leum and the high tumulus for the dead have 
gone by, but they still bury their friends with 


| religious care, and ovef the graves in their 


with which they take much pains, while their | 


priests are taught in the schools of Bokhara. 
A subordinate race they are, and must hence- 
forth be, but the effects of their two centuries 
of power over the country will not soon pass 
away. ‘They have left their impress upon the 
character of its people ; upon language, laws, 
customs, architecture. From the Imperial 
court to the peasant’s cabin something On- 
ental, won from Tartar Khan or shepherd, 
blends with every form of Russian life. The 
domes and spires of Central Asia rise at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. The caftan of 
Bokhara shields the Muscovite from the cold. 
The resignation of Islam helps him to bear 
the troubles of his lot. 

Several tribes, as the Nogays of the Cau- 


casus, still live a wandering life with their | 


flocks and herds, but the larger number have 
fixed abodes, and in the towns occupy them- 
selves with various trades and manufactures, 
especially that of leather, while in the coun- 
try they are small farmers and keepers of 
bees. Perhaps the largest settled community 
is in their old city of Kazan. Glorying in their 
race and firmly attached to their religion, it 
must be with bitter regret that they tread the 
streets once gay with the splendor of the 
Khans, and, as they ascend from the river to 
the town, see just below the crest of the hill 
the Russian monument commemorative of 
their defeat. In the Crimea they form the 
larger part of the population—nomads in 
the north ; tillers of the soil in the south ; and 
among the lovely valleys between the moun- 
tains and the sea leading a life of Arcadian 
ease and simplicity. They are of medium 
height, with fresh complexions, dark eyes and 
hair, and repose and dignity of mien. 


Both | 
men and women wear the flowing robes of | 


cemeteries heaps of stones, and posts and 
slabs graven with inscriptions attest their 
pious remembrance. ‘The following—its 
years dating from the Hegira—was copied 
from an old monument near Kazan :— 





YOUNG KALMUCK. 
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“ This Epitaph 
IS PLACED FOR 


MINKA ARTSOF, 


IN THE 
1112th Year. 


Every man is mortal : 

God only is eternal. 

The Prophet saith, 
He that worships God, and abstains from sin, 
Hath Mohammed for his nearest kinsman.” 


The Kalmucks are found along the lower 
Volga and on the steppes to the east; rem- 
nants of the Torgot Horde that in the winter 
of 1771 fled to their old home on the confines 
of China, because they would neither em- 
brace the religion of Russia, nor serve in her 
armies, nor till her soil. Some of them serve 


as Cossacks, but the larger number retain their | 


nomadic habits and rove over the steppes, 








and the oases of the deserts north 
and east of the Caspian. Persistent 
efforts have been made to convert 
them to Christianity and to a set- 
tled life. ‘The Russians have treated 
their Khans with flattering attention 
and bestowed houses and titles and 


they love liberty better than the 
honors of the West, and for the cost- 
liest palace would not exchange the 
tent and the plain. Some years 
since, the chief of one of their bands 
was arrested for a grave offense 
against Russian law and condemned 
to exile in Siberia. ‘The thought of 
life-long imprisonment was worse 
than death to this man, who had 
been free as the wind of the desert. 
The morning came, when, chained 
and guarded, he was placed in the 
telega for his long journey. Hope- 
less, desperate, he sat with his head 
bowed during the moment of delay 
before starting, when up rode a faith 
ful follower and asked him in his 
own tongue what he could do for 
him. “ You know what you can do,” 
was the low, passionate reply. The 
questioner comprehended the signi- 
ficant words, and with swift, sure aim 
shot his master through the heart, and 
was away on his fleet steed before the 
astonished soldiers could give chase. 

Like the Tartars, the Kalmucks 
are of medium height, but of squarer 
form and flatter features, with a red- 
dish-brown skin, which in the women 
is often of great clearness, while a 
rosy red flushes their cheeks. ‘They have white 
teeth and very prominent ears, and while 
the men commonly shave the head, al- 
though the beard is allowed to grow, the 
women wear their hair hanging in tiny braids. 
The dress of both is nearly the same—wide 
trowsers, boots of colored leather, a loose 
robe of silk or cotton or sheepskin, fastened 
at the waist by a girdle, in which the men 
carry their pipes and weapons, and a cloth 
cap, sometimes high and pointed, sometimes 
low and rimmed with fur. With the poor the 
sheepskin shouba is often the only garment, 
and in summer they throw it back and let it 
hang from the girdle as they ride ; for all are 
skillful riders, accustomed to the exercise al- 
most from infancy, and the men are so con- 
stantly in the saddle that on the ground their 
limbs seem bent and awkward. Yellow is 
their sacred and favorite color. The women 





various decorations upon them, but , 




















are always decorated with necklaces and ear- 
rings, and the latter are frequently worn by 
the men. Their tents or yourts have the 
circular wooden framework covered with felt ; 
a curtain of felt serves for a door, and an 
opening at the top allows the smoke to es- 
cape and admits light and air. The furniture 
consists of a chest or two; an iron pot for 
boiling their meat; wooden bowls and 
spoons, and the leather bag for the oumiss— 
fermented mare’s milk—which in summer is 
one of their principal articles of food. Rugs 
of felt suffice for bed and cover. In their 
wanderings these tents are set upon wheels 
and drawn from place to place. 
saying, quoted by Dixon: “We live on 
wheels. One man has a house on the 
ground ; another man has a house on wheels. 
It is the will of God.” Their wealth is in 
their flocks and herds. They despise agri- 
culture, and subsist upon flesh and milk and 
the wild roots and herbs of the steppe. 
Buddhists and worshipers of 
the Dalai Lama, the Kalmucks 
have their priests and _ their 
sacred yourts, their school- 
masters and their written code 
of law. Their language is a 
Mongol dialect mixed with Tar- 
tar words, but their books are 
in the Thibetan tongue. They 
have their nobility as well as the 
settled States of the West— 
chiefs who claim descent from 
the great Genghis, and whose 
tents are distinguished by the 
white felt which covers them, 
and perhaps by the rich carpets 
and silken curtains of the in- 
terior. A cheerful, robust peo- 
ple, proud of their ancient valor, 
they are fond of music and 
wrestling and races, and one of 
their delights is to listen to the 
young girls as they play on their 
loud instruments and recite the 
loves and conquests of the he- 
roes of the past. Their poetry 
breathes the spirit of their sim- 
ple, pastoral life— artless and 
fervent, as shown in this snatch 
from one of their love-songs :—* 


** Lo! hither thou ridest on thy beau- 
tiful foal ! 

Ah ! the glance of thine eye is to me 
like the beams of the morning 
sun, thou that art mine ! 


* Tooke’s Russia, Vol. IV. 
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Thus their | 


Thy beauty is like the flowers, thou, mine own ! 
I sat me down to indulge my grief, 
And thou gallopest hither unexpectedly to be one with 


me!” 


Armenia, north of Mount Ararat, pertains 
to Russia, and the Armenians flocking thith- 
er are to the south what the Jews are to 
the Baltic Provinces. Handsome, shrewd, 
industrious, with a genius for traffic, they are 
found in every market and fair. The chil- 
dren begin with the lowest departments of 
business and gradually work their way to 
better positions. ‘To become a banker is the 
height of Armenian ambition. Sagacious as 
the Jews (also here in considerable numbers) 
and more honest than the Greeks, they ex- 
change the products of Russia for the silk 
and wine of the Caucasus and the commo- 


dities of the Levant. 


Many German colonies are scattered here 
and there, abodes of thrift and intelligent 
labor. Near Berdiansk are the German 
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Mennonites, over fifty thousand in number, 
a religious, hard-working people, who by pa- 
tient toil have transformed the dry steppe 
into fruitful fields and planted it with or- 
chards and forests. War is forbidden by 
their creed, and hitherto they have been 
exempt from military service, but lest it 
should be imposed upon them it is said they 
are considering the propriety of emigration, 
and have already addressed inquiries to our 
Government as to the terms upon which they 
would be received in the United States. 

Greek merchants abound in the sea and 
river ports, and in some of these, as at Tcher- 
kask, the old Cossack capital on the Don, 
trade is principally in their hands. Bands of 
gypsies stroll through the country, living as 
elsewhere by theft and petty trades; and the 
Caucasus has the same variety of races and 
tongues as in the days of Herodotus. The 
girls of Georgia and Circassia still supply the 
harems of Turkey, and the youths in their 
picturesque attire recall, by their noble grace, 
the Athenian Apollo. 


The three most important and character- 
istic cities of Southern Russia are Kieff, 
Odessa, and, Astrakhan. Kieff, the ancient 
metropolis, the home of Olga and Vladimir, 
the scene of the espousal of Christianity by the 
Russians, and of their baptism in the Dnieper, 
is the most sacred town in Russia. ‘The four 
hundred churches it is said to have contained 
in the eleventh century are sadly reduced 
in number, but the most notable structures 
of this early date still remain :—the church of 
St. Basil, built by Vladimir on the site of the 
Temple of Perune; the magnificent Cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia reared by his son Yaroslavl, 
and the Pecherskoi Monastery, the oldest in 
Russia, with its superb churches and towering 
belfry, within the fortress-inclosure on the 
heights above the river from whence Kieff 
{the mountain) takes its name. In these 
overhanging cliffs are hewn the catacombs 
where repose the early saints of the Church, 
mummied ; wrapped in cloth of gold and sil- 
ver; their skeleton hands crossed to receive 
pilgrim kisses ; their virtues rehearsed to win 
pilgrim gifts to the shrine. For this is the 
Holy Place of Russia, and from the remotest 
parts of the empire multitudes of men and 
women come yearly, through frost and snow, 
through heat and burning sand, to worship on 
its consecrated hill ; and those who can never 
hope to see it send devout offerings, that thus 
they may gain the favor of the Lord and his 
Saints. 

The railways now running north and south 





have revived the business of Kieff, and every 
new road which penetrates the rich surround. 
ing country will add to its wealth and impor- 
tance. At present, however, its seventy 
thousand inhabitants depend upon the univer- 
sity and the pilgrims rather-than upon trade or 
manufactures. Beautiful for situation, grand 
in story, Kieff should be the winter Capital 
of Russia, yielding the honor to Moscow for 
the months of summer. 

Odessa was the creation of the Empress 
Catherine to promote the commerce of 
her southern domains. It occupies a high 
bank on the shore of the Black Sea, midway 
between the mouths of the Bug and the 
Dniester, and though not yet a century old, 
it has twice the size of Kieff. Use, not 
beauty, was considered when Odessa was 
founded. The steppe about it is dry and 
barren; water is brought to the town by a 
canal; and it is with difficulty that trees are 
grown in its streets; but its harbor is wide 
and deep and easy of access, and already 
its commercial importance in the empire is 
next to that of Riga, while only Chicago sur- 
passes it in the export of grain. On the 
southern coast of the Crimea is another 
city called into life by the genius and will 
of the same Empress—Sevastopol, fortress 
of the Euxine. Its commanding position 
and genial climate, its quiet bay, unvexed by 
winds and free from shoals, with six fathoms 
of water close to the shore, have made it from 
the earliest times a favorite site; but when 
Russia took it, in 1783, it had dwindled to a 
Tartar village with neither fame nor trade, 
and the works which afterwards rendered it so 
strong were entirely of Russian construction. 
At the breaking out of the Crimean war it 
was a handsome city of eighty thousand in- 
habitants, with defenses which made it almost 
impregnable. When the war closed, forts and 
streets were alike in ruins, and only one-tenth 
of the population remained to mark its decay. 
Now it is slowly rising from the wreck. Mo- 
numental churches are building for the dead. 
The harbor has been cleared by Ameri- 
can engineers. New houses and shops are 
going up, and eventually it will regain its old 
strength and beauty. For this is a spot dear 
to Russians. Here Vladimir, the Constan- 
tine of the Slavonians, erected a Christian 
church, something of which still remains. 
Here came Catherine to feast her eyes upon 
the infant city. Here is Russia’s outpost on 
her southern sea. Here her soldiers, by thou- 
sands, gave their lives to repel the invaders, 
and she will not rest till its stones are laid again 
with fairer and more enduring proportions. 
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Thirty miles from the 
hilly island in the delta of the Volga, is the 
city of Astrakhan. Its eastern name was 
“The Star of the Desert,” and until the cap- 


ture of Constantinople by the Turks it was | 
After al- | thousands engaged in taking and curing this 


the center of Oriental commerce. 
ternate wars and negotiations between the 
Russian princes and its Tartar khans, it was 
taken in 1554 by John the Terrible, con- 
queror of Kazan, and made the base of Rus- 
sia’s operations in the south-east. 


The resort of traders from the coun- 


Caspian, upon a! The whole empire is largely supplied from 


this locality, and also with caviare, that im- 
portant article of food to Russians, while im- 
mense quantities are exported. During the 
fishing season the city is crowded with the 


harvest of the sea. The finest fish of the 
Volga, and one of the most delicate known 
to epicures, is the sterlet, a small sturgeon, 
prized even on royal tables, and often sent 
from its native stream to the distant cities of 
Europe. It is said that Potemkin, the Em- 





SEVASTOPOL. 


tries below the Caspian, Astrakhan is still 
an Eastern city; Tartars, Armenians, Per- 
sians, Indians, making up the larger propor- 
tion of its fifty thousand inhabitants. The 
Russians are officers and soldiers. They 
command, and their dwellings are official 
residences and barracks. The Armenians 
are the most prominent merchants, sending 
south the furs, the iron, and the tallow of Rus- 
sia, and receiving in return the products of 
Persia and India—silks, cottons, drugs, car- 
pets. From one to two thousand vessels sail 
the Caspian, and all are tributary to this city 
of the Volga. The Tartars have some traffic 
with their kindred in Central Asia, but they 


and the Kalmucks are principally laborers— | 


menials where once they were lords. The 
great business of the place, however, grows 
out of the fisheries of the Volga and the Cas- 
pian. Perhaps no other river and adjacent 
Sea in the world furnish such stores of fish, 
especially varieties of sturgeon, as these. 





press Catherine’s great minister, once dis- 
patched a messenger from the Crimea to St. 
Petersburg to bring him a tureen of sterlet 
soup ! 

The winters of Astrakhan are severe, but 
the ice breaks up early, and a long, hot sum- 
mer succeeds. ‘Two hundred years ago the 
vine was introduced among the delta islands 
with marked success, and various fruits of 
superior quality are grown, especially by the 
Armenians, whose houses are often bowered 
in gardens, where their beautiful dark-eyed 
women walk at evening as in the valley of 
the Kur or the Araxes. The Tartar market, 
like those of Bokhara and Damascus, is open 
in the early morning ; the Russian at night ; 
the Armenian, that no buyer may escape, 
through the entire day. In the Russian 
quarter the houses are of stone and well 


| built; in the others they are of wood, while 


the streets are crooked and mostly unpaved, 
and mud and dirt abound in the river sub- 
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urbs visited by the inundations. Remote, 
alone, encompassed by the Volga and set in 
the great basin of the Caspian, the city of fish- 
ermen and nomads and the northern mart 


of Persia, Astrakhan offers perpetually some- | 


thing strange and picturesque to the eye, 
and furnishes scenes and incidents which, 
through a thousand and one nights, Schehera- 
zade might weave into story for the Sultan 
of the Indies. 





Such, in brief outline, is Russia—a mighty 
power swaying the North, and advancing 
yearly in the great central region stretching 
to the Himmalayas and China. 

Just after the emancipation of the serfs 
there was published at Moscow a poem 
called Peasant Russia, in which was related 
the legend of Ilya of Murom (an ancient town 
on the Oka)—lIlya, who for thirty-three years 
was silent and inactive, but who ate, drank, 
slept, and grew to a gigantic size. 

**Why will you thus waste your life?” said 








his parents. ‘Rouse yourself and hold the 
plough, or guide the boat, or hunt the bear 
and the wolf in the forest.” 

But, absorbed in great thoughts, he an- 
swered nothing until the day of his destiny 
dawned ; then, done with slumber, he went 
forth like a god, and the earth trembled as 
he moved. ‘ Thus,” says the poet, “has 
Russia reposed, nourishing greatness, but al- 
most unaware of her strength. Now the 
time of her waking has come, and she rises, 
glorious among the nations.” 

This is not the dream of an enthusiast : it 
is the poetry of fact. Under the Emperor 
Alexander II., him of the firm will and the 
tender, generous heart, Russia has begun a 
new existence, with sublime possibilities of 
greatness yet to be. Unsullied as her snows, 
broad and grand as the sweep of her plains, 
comprehensive and noble as the variety of 
her races, should be her rulers, her laws, her 
aims. God help the Czar and the people! 


AN EMPEROR’S VACATION AT VICHY. 


In the summer of 1862 I was sent as an 
envoy to France (let us say, from the Court 
of Pumpernickel), and wanted to see the 
Emperor. 

On reaching Paris I was informed that the 


Emperor was at Vichy, passing hiS annual | 


vacation® of a month there, and dispensing | 
with the Empress, the Court, and public | 
affairs for that period in that rural retreat. | 
I had frequently heard of Vichy before, and | 
had quaffed its refreshing waters at the | 
pharmacien's, and read many marvelous ac- 
counts of the health-restoring qualities of its | 
baths and drinking fountains. So the idea | 
occurred to me, “ Why not go there, and see 
royalty in vacation ?” 

Aided and abetted by my wife, who 
“thought the waters would do her- good,” 
—although there was nothing the matter with 
her,—I proceeded to put my idea in execution. 

The Orleans Railway took us down at a 
rapid rate, and we reached Vichy at sunset. | 
Passing through the streets of what looked like | 
an overgrown village, we reached its central | 
point, a large, square park, filled with fine | 
shade-trees, under a group of which, perched | 
on a raised platform in the center, a band | 
discoursed most excellent music to a crowd of 
well-dressed people congregated around the | 


stand; while numerous others, strolling 
through shady path-ways intersecting the 
grounds, presented a pleasing and animated 
picture to the eye of the new-comers. 

The four sides of this park were compactly 
built in with large blocks of houses, chiefly 
hotels, and there was a general watering-place 
air diffused over the whole locality. A casino 
at one end of the grounds appeared to be a 
popular resort of the idlers, and from this 
there issued, as we slowly lumbered by in our 


| omnibus, four gentlemen, walking two abreast, 


for whom the other loungers respectfully 


| made way, touching their hats as they did so— 


a salutation punctiliously returned by one of 
the four, who seemed the special object of 
these demonstrations. 

This was a short, ungraceful-looking man, 
with long body and short legs, who walked fiat- 
footed, turning out his toes in a very peculiar 
manner. He appeared to walk with an effort, 
dragging his limbs, and supporting his spine 
with his left hand, as though his back were 
weak. His chest and shoulders were broad, 
and his body round asa barrel. As he dragg- 
ed himself along he leaned heavily on the 
supporting arm of a large, stout man, whom 
we recognized as Prince Murat, once well 
known in Charleston as a jolly good fellow, 
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when as an exile he resided there and took 
to wife Miss Fraser, since his princess. 

The head and face were unmistakable to all 
who had ever seen the Emperor's likeness— 
the heaviest mask which nature ever placed 
on human shoulders to conceal the genius 
which indubitably belonged to their possessor. 
For at that hour, in the hands of that heavy, 
dull-looking, shambling man, was placed 
more power, and on the breath of his lips there 
hung more destinies, than any other living 
man could boast of, and the perpetuation of 
that power then seemed to be a certainty. 

Gravely, wearily, but courteously did the 
Emperor return the salutations of the passers- 
by; but no ray lit up the lifeless eye,—almost 
closed by the heavy over-hanging lids,—no 
smile relieved the somber face on which apa- 
thy and weariness seemed to have set their 
seal. 

He and his companion were plainly dressed, 
with no external indication of rank, or uni- 
form of any kind, and were preceded or follow- 
ed by no attendants. But, as I afterwards 
learned, wherever the Emperor went, whether 
on foot or in carriage, not far off was to be 
seen the ferret-like face and restless eye of 
the chief of the secret police, ever following 
the footsteps of the Chief of State, who, in 
his careless fatalism, never took any pre- 
cautions, or felt any fear himself. Plots 
against his life, from the murdering bombs of 
Orsini to the midnight plottings of con- 
spirators, had been innumerable, but, if not 
born insensible to fear, he had schooled him- 
self to a sullen stoicism in regard to it. 

Here at Vichy, three times every day, any 
bold assassin might have slain him, access to 
his person as he walked out was so easy ; 
and almost all day he sat exposed to public 
view, smoking cigarettes on the balcony of 
the cottage-orné which Strauss, the mu- 
sician, had yielded up to his royal master— 
the latter having no cottage of his own in 
which to reside. Ata later day a royal res- 
idence was erected at Vichy, and many other 
improvements made. 

It so chanced that the hotel at which we 
took up our quarters adjoined and overlook- 
ed the Strauss villa, which the Emperor oc- 
cupied that summer, the famous musician | 
and his daughter, dispossessed by royalty, 
having secured apartments at our hotel. 
Strauss, whose waltzes have set so many feet 
flying, was a jovial, middle-aged man, seem- 
ingly well content with the world and himself, 
= often favored us in the evenings, when 





e became better acquainted, with original 
cotiepinihllanta of his own, his daughter ac- 








companying his violin on her piano. The 
close vicinity in which we lived and the over- 
looking windows of our hotel “forced upon 
our eye” the routine of his daily walk and 
conversation in this his great vacation, and a 
lazier life, apparently, no mortal man might 
lead, be he gentle or simple, royal or repub- 
lican. The consumption of innumerable 
cigarettes, smoked so closely down beneath 
his shaggy mustache as perpetually to 
threaten to set fire to that thatch over his 
long upper lip, seemed the most constant 
and arduous of the Imperial labors. 

From “morn till dewy eve,” the thin blue 
smoke was curling up under the exaggerated 
nose as though he were a vestal whose 
duty it was to prevent the sacred fire from 
ever being extinguished. The solemnity 
with which the rite was performed—no gleam 
of satisfaction ever illumining the saturnine 
countenance—increased the impression that 
he was doing it as a duty; for no wooden 
face adorning a tobacconist’s shop ever was 
so expressionless as that of this stolid-look- 
ing man. 

The tesselated pavement which led to the 
balcony of Strauss’s villa, and the balcony 
itself, were strewed with the burnt-offerings 
of tissue-paper daily consumed, and the Em- 
peror showed himself a man by making the 
most of this exemption from his usual marital 
responsibilities. 

At Vichy, in the absence of the Empress 
and the formalities of court etiquette, Napo- 
leon could indulge the bent of his Bohemian 
proclivities without let or hindrance,  Bring- 
ing down with him only his private secretary, 
Prince Murat, and half a dozen other stanch 
courtiers, he passed his days in luxurious in- 
dolence, riding, driving, strolling in the 
grounds, where all the health and pleasure 
seekers coming to Vichy congregated, and 
took the waters and the baths of its health- 
restoring fountains with unfailing regularity. 

The routine of the unexciting life of the 
place was adopted by him as well as by the 
other visitors, and he seemed to enjoy, in his 
own undemonstrative way, the immunity from 
the pleasures as well as the duties of his posi- 
tion. Here he was not bored with court balls 
nor formal receptions, nor plagued by visits 
from foreign ambassadors. Occasionally a 
courier booted and spurred would come riding 
at hot haste, with the dust of travel upon him, 
bringing dispatches from Paris ; or one of his 
ministers would come up by the train, and 
then his dolce far niente would be disturbed, 


| but not for any length of time, as he soon 


would be seen again sauntering, cigarette be- 
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tween lips, on the dusty road, or among the 
green alleys. 

Walking or driving, however, no show of 
state was indulged in. ‘The liveries were 
simple as those of any good citizen of Paris, 
and his attendants or companions wore no 
uniform of any kind. He himself sported a 
shooting-jacket or paletot and a slouch hat in 
his drives, wearing when he walked only the 
morning dress of a simple gentleman, made 
by Poole, of Saville Row, in London, who had 
never dunned the exile when, years before, he 
dressed him during his reluctant residence 
there. 

The only entertainments he much affected 
were theatricals, and eminent members of the 
profession came down to Vichy to play oc- 
casionally there, when they were munificently 
rewarded, and the small theater in which they 
performed was crowded to suffocation. There 
were private or privileged performances 
also, which no one was entitled to attend 
without an invitation, and hence access to 
these was most desired, for to them the 
Emperor always went. 

I remember one of these in which an octo- 
genarian, but ever young actress, perform- 
ed the rédle of a lively young rakish 
prince, dressing in male costume ; and the 
spirit, vivacity and energy with which the very 
old woman personated a wild young man 
was really marvelous. But I remember this 
personation all the more vividly because it 
was the only occasion on which I ever saw 
the Emperor laugh heartily, actually shaking 
his sides with merriment at some of the evo- 
lutions of the old-young actress; before 
that time I had doubted whether that was 
a possibility with him. I imagine it was 
a most rare faculty of that saturnine nature 
and brooding soul,—secretive even to it- 
self, and not given to outward manifestations 
of emotion; but to that ‘one hearty laugh I 
can testify, for I sat near him, and saw him 
laugh until the tears ran down his face at 
some buffoonery of Dejaget, which did not 
greatly amuse the rest of us. 

Sometimes the Emperor would attend the 
balls given at the hotels, and capriciously se- 
lect as his partner any pretty young girl who 
might strike his fancy. Whatever his mor- 
als may have been at Paris, the publicity of 
all his actions and movements at Vichy con- 
strained him to the practice of the most rigid 
propriety. Any one looking upon his muddy 
complexion, his shambling gait, and heavy 
eye, could tell he was an unhealthy and an 
unsound man ; but certain it is that I never 
saw him look as well.as he did at Vichy, 








where he daily and religiously followed the 
course prescribed for patients. 

Nor did he neglect the arts for keeping up 
his popularity, which had become a second 
nature with him—-since, unlike his uncle, he 
could not command it, nor magnetize men 
by the spell of his presence or his genius, 
In pursuance of his policy, while we were 
at Vichy the Emperor gave a grand féte 
champétre to the population of the place and 
the surrounding country; and a most fairy- 
like scene it was. 

Within a very large inclosure surrounded 
by canvas, like a huge tent, and guarded by 
gendarmes, the festivities were held on a 
raised platform, with reserved seats for in- 
vited guests, and a separate place for the 
dancers. The outer ring was appropriated for 
spectators, as the /éfe was free to all, and 
the surrounding trees with their bright-color- 
ed Chinese lamps suspended from them, 
with electric lights at intervals, gave the whole 
scene the brightness of day. 

There was a private entrance reserved for 
the invited guests, protected from intrusion 
of the crowd by files of gendarmes, and 
this was the entrance intended for ladies. 
By some blunder, however, our party was 
shown the wrong entrance, and after alight- 
ing from our carriages we found ourselves still 
remote from the gate, and surrounded by a 
perfect mob of sturdy countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, who did not evince by any means 
the proverbial courtesy of France in their treat- 
ment of us. On the contrary we were elbow- 
ed, pushed, squeezed and jostled in a manner 
the reverse of agreeable, and the gymnastic 
feats we had to go through were very injuri- 
ous to the frail fabrics composing the dresses 
of the ladies. 

Whatever might be the lip-loyalty of the 
good people of Vichy and its neighborhood, 
its practical demonstration on this oc- 
casion towards a party they considered as 
guests of the Emperor was anything but con- 
vincing as to the sincerity of their devotion. 
In fact we observed here, as in Paris, that 
smothered hatred of the lower class towards 
their more fortunate or richer brethren, which 
culminated in the overturn of the Empire, 
and the return to Zgalité, Liberté et Fra- 
ternité: I put the three in the order they 
occupy in the French mind. 

When once in the charmed ring of the re- 
served seats, however, we were compensated 
for the rudeness of our reception outside ; 
there no scowling faces were visible. The 
country girls were dancing merrily with their 
own beaux, or with the dainty gentlemen of 
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the Court, who seemed to think it fine fun, 
but the ladies only looked on. 
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hand, and to be had at rates which would 
| make our New York Jehus stare with con- 


It was a gay and festive scene, and the | tempt were they offered to them for the 


Emperor sat and looked as pleasant as he 
could for a couple of hours at the dancers, 
and went home to his cigarettes doubtless 
felicitating himself on the strong hold he was 
securing on the affections of his “ fellow- 
citizens,” of whom he was the elect. There 
are, however, few spots in France where his 
absence will be more sincerely deplored 
than at Vichy, whose sparkling waters his 
annual visit made Pactolian, and whose 
population lived during the remaining 
eleven months of the year on the profits of 
the single month he passed among them. 
The routine of the life at Vichy was so in- 
variable, that the description of a single day 
will suffice. Early rising to visit one of the 
“sources” and drink a glass of its sparkling 
waters before breakfast was the opening duty 
of the day, and then a brisk walk, and then, 
about 8 o’clock, breakfast at the table @ héte 
of one of the large hotels—a déjeuner a la 
fourchette, with red wine as well as coffee and 
tea. After breakfast until mid-day, gossip or 
reading the papers at the casino or club rooms. 
At 12 the band in the park struck up and 
played for two hours. Chairs were placed 
in convenient spots all over the park, and 
crowds of people sat and listened to the music, 
which was very fine. At 3 0’clock dinner at 
the fable @héte. At 5 P.M. the ban@struck 
up again and we had music for two hours, or 
drove out in carriages, which were always on 


use of their rickety old rat-traps and spavined 
hacks. 

We then took tea at 7 o’clock, and there 
was more music to be listened to in the park, 
or theatrical performances, or hotel hops, 
to while away the evening. People drank the 
waters or bathed at discretion, and a large 
proportion of the visitors troubled either 
waters or baths very little. The induce- 
ments to visit Vichy, quiet and even dull as 
it may seem from this description, were 
manifold. In fact it was frequented by a 
most respectable class of people, and the 
Emperor, while there, was certainly as de- 
corous as the rest. 








We know that a man may idle “all day” 
yet work ad/ night / and the curious observer 
of the Strauss villa might have noted that a 
light was to be seen glimmering in the Em- 
peror’s chamber very late at night always, 
arguing one of two things—either that he 
slept with his light burning, or retired in the 
small hours. 

The “ Man in the Mask” imprisoned in 





the Bastille has long been a puzzle to the 
reader of French history, but the annals of 
France will now furnish another “ Man in 
the Mask,” who sat for eighteen years upon 
the throne, and whose real nature and iden 
tity will be as great a mystery to posterity as 
those of his imprisoned predecessor. 


——_ +o —_— 
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I’m sitting alone at my window, 
And watching the clouds that fly 
Like snow-white doves o’er the azure 
Of the calm, deep, passionless sky. 


Could they feel but my heart’s full beating, 
Could they know how my pulses burn,— 
Their coldness would warm to pity ; 
They would stay in their flight and turn, 


And bring me one sweet, fond message 
From my darling over the sea, 

And my pulses should still their fever, 
My heart beat softly and free. 


But still as I sit at my window 
They hover unheeding by. 
Their glow is but cast by the sunset— 


Their breath but the night-wind’s sigh. 
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“STEPPING UP BEHIND HIM, I PUT MY HAND UPON HIS SHOULDER, AND SAID: ‘ WELL, HOW DO YOU LIKE IT 
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weeks that followed my new experience? I | 


had risen, as on wings, from the depths of 
despair to the heights of hope. I had emer- 
ged from a valley of shadows, haunted by 
ten thousand forms of terror and shapes of 
anguish, and sat down upon the sunny hills of 
peace. The world, which had become either 
mocking or meaningless to me, was illumina- 
ted with loving expression in every feature. 


| 


Far above the deep blue of the winter skies | 


my imagination caught the sheen of winged 
forms and the far echoes of happy angel-voices. 


| 


| eyes, felt the smile of God upon me. 
How shall I write the history of the few | 
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97” 


I lifted my face to the sun, and, shutting my 
Every 
wind that blew brought its ministry of bless- 
ing. Every cloud that swept the sky bore 
its message of good-will from heaven. I loved 
life, I loved the world, I loved every living 
thing I saw, and, more than all, I loved the 
Great Father who had bestowed upon me 
such gracious gifts of hope and healing. _ 
Mrs. Sanderson, though she had said little 
and had received no confidences from me, 
had been troubled for mang weeks. She 
had seen in my haggard eyes and weary look 
the evidences of a great trial and struggle ; 
but without the power to enter into it, or to 
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help me out of it, she had never done more 
than to ask me if, for my health’s sake, it 
would not be better for me to attend fewer 
meetings and take more sleep. The weeks 
that followed were only more satisfactory to 
her from the conviction that I was happier, 
for I gave myself with hearty zeal to the 
work which I felt had been imposed upon 
me. 

My father was happy in my new happiness, 
never doubting that it had come to me 
through the Grace of Heaven. I was assur- 
ed on every hand that I had passed through 
that change of regeneration which was the 
true basis in me, and in many at least, of the 
new life. Meeting Mr. Bradford, I spoke 
freely to him of my change, and he told me 
with a sigh that he was glad I was at peace. 
He evidently did not say all that he felt, but 
he said nothing to discourage me. 

It soon became known to Mr. Grimshaw 
and the members of his church that I had be- 
come a convert, and I found abundant op- 
portunities at once to exercise such gifts as 
I possessed to induce others to drink at 
the fountain from which I had drawn such 
draughts of peace and pleasure. I prayed 
in public; I exhorted; I went from one to 
another of my own age with personal persua- 
sions. Nay, I was alluded to and held up, 
in public and private, as one of the most 
notable of the trophies which had been won 
in the great struggle with the powers of 
darkness through which the church had pas- 
sed. 

I look back now upon the public life that 
I lived in those youthful days with wonder. 
Audiences that I then faced and addressed 
without embarrassment would now send fever 
into my lips and tongue, or strike me dumb. 
I rejoiced then in a prominence from which I 
should now shrink with a sensitiveness of 
pain quite insupportable. I was the youth- 
ful marvel of the town; and people flocked 
again to the church where I was to be seen 
and heard as if a new Bedlow had come 
down to them from the skies. 

This publicity did not please Mrs. Sander- 
son, but she saw farther, alas! than I did, 
and knew that such exaltation could not be 
perpetual. Could I have had a wise coun- 
sellor then, it would have saved me years 
of wandering and years of sorrow. The 
tendency of this public work was to make 
me vain, and induce a love of the sound of 
my own voice. Without experience, flat- 
tered by attention, stimulated by the 
assurance that I was doing a great deal of 
good, and urged on by my own delight in 
VoL. V.—45 





action, I fairly took the bit in my teeth, and 
ran such a race as left me at last utterly 
exhausted. I went from meeting to meeting 
all over the city. There was hardly a church 
in which my voice was not heard. Every- 
where I was thanked and congratulated. 1 
did not realize then as I do now that I was 
moved by a thirst for praise, and that 
motives most human mingled strangely and 
strongly with the divine in urging me forward. 
O Heaven! to think that I, a poor child in 
life and experience, should have labored in 
Thy name to win a crown to my personal 
vanity ! 

I shudder now at the cruelty practiced 
upon the young nearly everywhere, in bringing 
them to the front and exposing them to such 
temptations as those which then had the 
power to poison all my: motives, to brush 
away from my spirit the bloom of youthful 
modesty, and to expose me to a process 
which was certain to ultimate in spiritual 
torpor and doubt. I always tremble and 
sicken when I behold a child or youth 
delighting in the exercises of a public ex- 
hibition ; and when I see, inside or outside 
of church-walls, children bred to boldness 
through the public show of themselves and 
their accomplishments, and realize what part 
of their natures is stimulated to predom- 
inance by the process, and what graces are 
extinguished by it, I do not wonder at the 
lack of reverence in American character, 
and that exhaustion of sensibility which 
makes our churches so faint and fitful in 
feeling. 

Having given up all my earlier ideas of 
religion, and learned to regard them as 
wholly inadequate and unworthy, I could be 
in my new work little more than a parrot. 
I had passed through but a single phase of 
what I had learned to regard as a genuine 
religious experience, and my counsels were 
but the repetitions of what I had heard. 
If some wise man or woman could have told 
me of myself—of the proprieties that belong 
to the position of a neophyte—of the dangers 
of public labor, and of being publicly petted 
and exhibited, how well for me would it have 
been ! ‘But I had no such counselor. On the 
contrary, I was seized upon at once as a 
fresh instrumentality for carrying on a work 
already waning. I am shamed to think of 
the immodesty of some of my personal 
approaches to my elders whom I regarded 
as needing my ministry, and humiliated by 
the memory of the considerate forbearance 
with which I was treated for religion’s and 
my motive’s sake. 
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It was in labors and experiences like these 
that a few weeks passed away. Another in- 
gathering of the great spiritual harvest 
approached. I, among others, was to make 
a public profession of my faith, and become 
a member of the church. Mr. Grimshaw 
put upon me the task of persuading the 
young of my own age to join me in this 
solemn self-dedication, and I had great 
success in my mission. 

Among the considerable number whom I 
had selected as proper subjects, of my 
counsels and persuasions, was my interesting 
friend Millie Bradford ; but I knew she was 
quite too young to decide so momentous a 
question, and that her father would not 
permit her to decide it for herself. To tell 
the truth, I did not like to meet Mr. Brad- 
ford with my proposition, for I anticipated 
objections, and did not feel qualified to 
argue with him. I consulted with Mr. Grim- 
shaw in regard to the case, and it was finally 
decided that we should visit Mr. Bradford 
together. 

Accordingly we called upon him, and 
spent an evening in conversation, which, 
although it won no new members to my 
group, left a deep impression upon my mind 
and memory. 

The conversation was begun by Mr. Grim- 
shaw, who said: “We have called, Mr. 
Bradford, with the purpose of conferring with 
you in regard to your daughter Millie. I 
know but little of her, but I learn through 
Arthur that she is a sharer in the blessings 
of our great revival. Have you any objec- 
tion to her union with our church, provided 
she shall choose to become a member ?” 

** Have you no invitation for any one else 
in the family?” inquired Mr. Bradford, 
with a smile. 

“I was not aware that there were other 
converts in the family,” responded the min- 
ister. 

“‘T speak it with great humility, Mr. Grim- 
shaw,” said Mr. Bradford, “but I count 
myself a disciple. I am a learner at the 
feet of your Master and mine; and I have 
been a learner for years. I do not regard 
myself as having attained, or fully ‘appre- 
hended, but I follow on, and I should like 
society on the way, as well as any one.” 

“ But your views do not accord with those 
professed by our church,” said Grimshaw. 

“IT do not know what business the church 
may legitimately have with my private 
opinions. I learn from the New Testament 


that he who repents and believes on the 
Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved. A man 





who does this belongs at least to the invisible 
church, and I do not recognize the right of a 
body of men calling themselves a church to 
shut out from their communion any man or 
woman who belongs to the church invisible, 
or any one whom the Master counts among 
his disciples.” 

“But we must have some standard of faith 
and belief,” said Mr. Grimshaw. 

““T suppose you must,” responded Mr. 
Bradford, “but why should you construct it 
of non-essential materials? Why should you 
build a high fence around your cherch, and 
insist that every man shall climb every rail, 
when the first is all that the Master asks him 
to climb. I recognize repentance and trust 
as the basis of a Christian character and life, 
and I regard character as the one grand 
result at which the Author of Christianity 
aimed. He desired to make good men out 
of bad men; and repentance and trust form 
the basis of the process. When you go 
beyond this, with your dogmas and your 
creeds, you infringe upon the liberty of those 
whom repentance and trust have made free. 
Personally, I feel that I am suffering a great 
wrong, inflicted in ignorance and with good 
motives no doubt, but still a wrong, in that 
I am shut out from Christian sympathy and 
fellowship. I will not profess to believe any 
more than I do believe. It is simply im- 
possible for me, a rational, honest, mature 
man, to accept that which you prescribe for 
me. I am perfectly willing that you should 
believe what seems to you to be true, 
touching all these points of doctrine. I only 
insist that you shali be a Christian in heart 
and life—an honest disciple. If you cannot 
give me the same liberty, under the same 
conditions, we can never get any nearer 
together.” 

“You seem to forget,” responded the 
minister, ‘‘that our creed is the product of 
whole ages of Christian wisdom—that it has 
been framed by men of wide and profound 
experience, who have learned by that ex- 
perience what is essential to the stability 
and purity of the church.” 

“ And you seem to forget,” said Mr. Brad- 
ford, ‘that the making and defense of creeds 
have rent the seamless garment of the Lord 
into ten thousand fragments,—that they 
have been the instruments for the destruction 
of the unity of the church in fact and feeling 
—that they have not only been the subjects 
of controversies that have disgraced the 
church before the word, and embittered the 
relations of large bodies of Christians, but 
have instigated the cruelest persecutions and 
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the most outrageous murders and martyrdoms. 
You are not so bigoted as to deny that there 
are Christians among all the sects, and you 
are liberal enough to give to the different 
sects the liberty of faith which they claim. 
The world is growing better in this thing, 
and is not so intolerant as it was. Now, 
why will you not give me the same liberty as a 
man that you give to churches founded on 
creeds at variance with yours? You invite 
the teachers of other sects into your pulpit. 
You invite their people to your communion 
table, while you shut me away by conditions 
that are just as impossible to me as they 
would be to them.” 

I could see that Mr. Grimshaw was not 
only overwhelmed in argument but deeply 
moved in feeling. He grasped Mr. Brad- 
ford’s hand, and said: “ My dear sir, it 
would give me one of the greatest pleasures 
of my life to receive you into our com- 
munion, for I believe in your sincerity, and 
in your character, but I could not if I 
would.” 

“TI know it,” responded Mr. Bradford ; 
“‘ your sympathies go beyond your creed, and 
your most earnest convictions stop short of it. 
Your hands are tied, and your tongue must 
be dumb. You and your church will go on 
in the old way. The young who do not 
think, and the mature who will not try to 
think, or do not dare to try, will accept 
what you prescribe for them. Women, more 
trustful and religious than men, will con- 
stitute the majority of your members. In 
the mean time, the thinking men—the strong, 
influential, practical men of society—the 
men of culture, enterprise, and executive 
power—will remain outside of the church— 
shut out by a creed which their reason 
refuses to accept.” 

“I am afraid the creed is not altogether 
to blame for their exclusion,” said the minis- 
ter. “* Not many wise’—you remember the 
quotation.” 

“When Christianity was an apostasy from 
a church to which all the wise and mighty 
were attached,” replied Mr. Bradford, “ your 
quotation was doubtless true as a statement 
of fact, but we belong to another nation and 
age. I hold myself a type and represen- 
tative of a large class, who cannot enter 
the church without self-stultification, and a 
sacrifice of that liberty of thought and 
opinion which is their birthright. We can- 
not afford to do without you, and you cannot 
afford to do without ts. It is your business 
to make a home for us, for we are all passing 
on to that stage and realm of being where 








opinions will be of small account, and where 
character will decide everything.” 

“We have wandered very tar from your 
daughter, Mr. Bradford, about whom we 
came to talk,” said Mr. Grimshaw. 

An expression of pain passed over Mr. 
Bradford's face. ‘Then he rose, and walking 


to a door which closed another room, 
opened it, and called his daughter. Millie 


entered the room with a question in her 
eyes, and shaking hands with us, went to her 
father's side, where she stood with his arm 
around her during the remainder of the 
interview. 

“¢ Millie,” said her father, “‘ Mr. Grimshaw 
and Arthur have come here to invite you to 
join the church. Would you like to do so?” 

“ If you and mamma think I ought to,” she 
replied. 

At this moment, Mrs. Bradford, con- 
jecturing, I suppose, the object of our visit, 
entered the room, and giving us a most 
friendly greeting, took a seat near her 
daughter. Mr. Bradford repeated our proposal 
to her, and Millie’s reply to it. 

“JT should regard it as one of the sweetest 
satisfactions of my life to have my child with 
me in church communion,” she said, looking 
down to hide the tears that she felt filling her 
eyes. 

“And I sympathize with you entirely in 
your feeling,” added Mr. Bradford. 

“Then,” said Mr. Grimshaw, “ nothing 
will stand in the way, provided, upon exam- 
ination, your daughter gives evidence of an 
intelligent entrance upon a Christian ex- 
perience.” 

“Which means, I suppose,” said Mr. Brad- 
ford, “that if she will accept your whole 
creed and scheme on trust, as well as give 
evidence of having determined upon a Chris- 
tian life, you will endow her with the privileges 
of membership.” 

‘“*We have but one condition for all, as 
you know,” responded the minister. 

“TI suppose so; and it is my duty to tell 
you that it is a very cruel thing; for her 
intelligence reaches no further than the one 
essential thing which makes her a Christian 
child, viz., personal loyalty to the Master. 
Beyond this she knows absolutely nothing, 
and for her it is enough. ‘To insist that she 
shall receive a whole body of divinity about 
which she is utterly ignorant, and which, at 
present, has no relation to her Christian 
character and life, is to do that which you 
have no right todo. When Jesus took lit- 
tle children in his arms and blessed them, 
and declared that of such was the kingdom 
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of heaven, he did not impose any conditions 
upon them. It was sufficient for him that 
they were in his arms, and had trust and 
confidence enough to nestle and be contented 
and happy there. You take the responsibi- 
lity of going beyond him, and of making 
conditions which cannot be complied with 
without a surrender of all future liberty of 
thought and opinion. You have members 
in your church to-day who committed them- 
selves to opinions when young, or under 
excitement, that they now hold most loosely, 
or with questionings that are a constant tor- 
turetothem. I knowit, for they have told me 
so; and I cannot consent that my child shall 
be denied the free and unrestrained for- 
mation of opinions when her maturer mind 
becomes able to form them, ‘The reason 
that has no range but the bounds of a creed, 
constructed by human hands, will become 
dwarfed as certainly as the wings of a bird 
are weakened by the wires of a cage.” 

Mr. Grimshaw listened attentively to the 
speaker, and then said : “ I fear that your ideas 
would form a very poor basis for a church. 
We should be deprived of any principle or 
power of cohesion without unity of belief. 
Such liberty as you desire, or seem to think 
desirable, would soon degenerate into license. 
‘The experience of the church has proved it, 
and the united wisdom of the church has de- 
clared it.” 

“« My ideas of the true basis of a church 
are very simple,” said Mr. Bradford. “I 
would make it an organization of Christian 
disciples—of Christian learners; you would 
make it a conservatory of those who have ar- 
rived at the last conclusions in dogmatic 
theology. I would make it a society of those 
who have accepted the Master, and pledged 
their hearts and lives to him, with everything 
to learn an/ the liberty to learn it with such 
means as they can command; you would 
frame it with limits to all progress. You 
would make it a school where all are profes- 
sors; I would make it a school where all are 
learners. In short, you would make a sec- 
tarian church, and I would make a Christian 
church ; and I cannot but believe that there is 
such a church awaiting us in the future—a 
church which will receive both me and my 
daughter, to give me the rest and fellowship 
1 long for; and her the nurture, restraint 
and support which she will need among the 
world’s great temptations.” 

I do not know what the minister thought 
of all this, for he said but little. He had 
been accustomed to these discussions with 
Mr. Bradford, and either deemed them un- 





fruitful of good or found it difficult to main- 
tain his position. He felt sure of me, and 
did not regard it of consequence to talk on 
my account. As Mr. Bradford closed, he 
sighed and said: ‘Well, Millie, I suppose 
you will do as your father wishes, and stay 
away from us.” 

Millie looked at her father and then at her 
mother, with a quick, earnest glance of 
inquiry. 

Mrs. Bradford said: ‘Mr. Bradford and 
I never differ on anything relating to our 
child. So far as our creed is concerned I am 
entirely content with it; but I have no wish 
to commit my child to it, though I freely in. 
struct her in it.” 

“Very well,” said the minister, “ perhaps 
it will be better to leave her with you for the 
present.” 

Then he advanced to Mr. Bradford for a 
private conference upon some other subject 
apparently, and Millie started quickly and 
walked to the window where I joined her. 

** Aren’t you sorry ?” I inquired. 

“Noa.” 

“TI thought you would be,” I said. 

“No, itisallright. Father knows. Don't 
you think he’s splendid ?” 

“I suppose he thinks he is right,” I re- 
sponded. 

“Why, I know he’s right,” she said warm- 
ly. “ He’s always right; and isn’t it sweet of 
him to let me hear him talk about everything ?” 

Here was the personal loyalty again. _Be- 
yond this the girl could not go. She could 
trust her father and her Master. She could 
obey both and love both, and it was all of re- 
ligion that she was capable of. I supposed 
that the minister must know better than any 
of us, but I.had no doubt of Millie’s fitness 
for the church, and wondered why it was that 
a baptized child should be shut out of the 
fold by a creed which she was utterly inca- 
pable of comprehending. I confess, too, that 
I sympathized with Mr. Bradford’s view of 
the church as it related to himself, yet I had 
given my trust to the minister, and it was only 
my personal loyalty to him that reconciled 
me to his opposing opinions. ‘Then there 
flashed upon me the consciousness that I was 
to profess before God and men a belief in 
dogmas that I had not even examined, and 
was entirely without the power of explaining 
or defending to myself or others. The fact 
made me tremble, and I dismissed it as soon 
as possible. 

I fear that I should weary my reader by 
dwelling upon the spiritual experiences that 
attended the assumption of my vows. Since 
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the memorable day on which I stood among 
twenty others, and publicly pledged my life 
to the Redeemer, and gave my unqualified 
assent to the doctrines of the creed, I have 
never been able to witness a similar scene 
without tears. With all the trust natural to 
youth I received that which was presented to 
me, and with all the confidence of youth in 
its own power to fulfill its promises, I entered 
into the most solemn covenant which man 
can make. There was no suspicion in me 
of a possible reaction. There was no an- 
ticipation of temptations before which I 
should tremble or fall. There was no cloud 
that portended darkness or storm. I regard- 
ed myself as entering a fold from which I 
should go out no more, save under the con- 
duct and ward of a Shepherd who would lead 
me only through green pastures and beside 
still waters. 

All my friends, including Mrs. Sanderson, 
were present. Mr. Bradford’s family sat near 
me, and I saw that he had been deeply 
moved. He read the future better than I, 
and saw before my intense and volatile spirit 
that which I could not see. He knew the 
history of one human heart, and he interpret- 
ed the future of mine by his own. At the 
close of the services Mrs. Sanderson drove 
home alone with Jenks; and the Bradfords 


with Henry and my own family walked home 


together. As I left my father at his door 
with Henry and Claire, I found myself with 
Millie. We fell behind her father and moth- 
er, and after she had looked around to make 
sure that she was not observed, she unfolded 
her handkerchief and showed me a crumb of 
the sacramental bread. 

“ Where did you get it?” I inquired. 

“T prayed that it might drop when it was 
handed to my mother, and it did,” she 
replied. 

“What are you going to do with it?” I 
said. 

“T am going to my room when I get home, 
and have a communion all by myself.” 

“But do you think it will be right?” I 
inquired. 

**T don’t think He wouldcare. He knows 
that I love him, and that it is the only chance 
Ihave. It is his bread, and came from his 
table, and Mr. Grimshaw has nothing to do 
with it.” 

I was dumb with astonishment, and could 
offerno remonstrance. Indeed I sympathized 
with her so much that I could not have de- 
prived her of her anticipated enjoyment. 

_Then I asked her what she would do for 
wine. 





’ 


“I shall kiss my mother’s lips,” she‘replied, 
and then added: “ I wonder if she will know 
that anything is gone, as the Saviour did 
when the woman touched him?” 

I think if I could have retired with Millie 
to her seclusion, and shared her crumb away 
from the eyes of a curious world, and the 
distractions of the public gaze, I should have 
come out stronger and purer for the feast. 
I left her at her door, and went slowly home, 
imagining the little girl at prayer, and tasting 
the crumb which had fallen from the Master’s 
table. The thought of the reverent kiss 
which the mother was to receive that night, 
all unconscious of the draught of spiritual 
comfort which her child would quafi there, 
quite overcame me. 

And it was this child, with her quick 
insight and implicit faith, that had been shut 
out of the fold because she had no opinions ! 
It was her father, too, carefully seeking and 
prayerfully learning, who had been refused 
admittance, because he would not surrender 
his reason and his liberty of thought! Already 
I began to doubt the infallibility of my Pope. 
Already there had crept into my mind the 
suspicion that there was something wrong in 
a policy which made more of sound opinions 
than of sound character. Already I felt 
that there was something about these two 
persons that was higher in Christian ex- 
perience than anything I could claim. Al- 
ready I had become dimly conscious of a 
spiritual pride in myself, that I did not see 
in them, and convinced that they were better 
fitted to adorn a Christian profession than 
myself. 

So the struggle was over, and I was called 
upon by the rapidly advancing spring to 
resume the studies which had long been 
interrupted. As I addressed myself with 
strong determination to my work, I was 
conscious of a greatly impaired power of 
application. The effect of the winter's 
excitement and absorption had been to 
dissipate my mental power, and destroy my 
habits of mental labor. It took me many 
weeks to get back upon my old track, and I 
was led through many discouragements. 
When I had fairly accomplished my purpose, 
and felt that I was making genuine progress, 
I discovered that it was impossible to keep 
up the public life I had been leading, and the 
zeal which had spurred me on in my Chris- 
tian work. For weeks I faithfully continued 
my attendance on the meetings of the 
church, which, by becoming less frequent, 
had adapted themselves somewhat to my 
new circumstances, but to my great sorrow 
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I found my zest in their exercises gradually 
dying away. I prayed often and long that 
I might not become a backslider, and that 
the joy and comfort of the early days might 
abide with me. It was all in vain. The 
excitement of sympathetic crowds and the 
predominance of a single topic in the public 
mind had passed away, and, unsupported by 
those stimuli, I was left to stand alone—an 
uncertain, tottering, self-suspicious youth— 
with the great work of life all before me. 

Gradually the old motives which had actu- 
ated me came back and presented themselves ; 
and to my sad surprise they found that in 
me which responded to them. The wealth 
which had held before me its glittering 
promise still possessed its charming power, 
and suggested its worldly delights. The 
brilliant college career which I had deter- 
mined to achieve for honor’s and glory’s 
sake came up to me among my suspended 
purposes, and shone with all its old attrac- 
tions. ‘The pride of dress and social position 
was not dead—it had only slept, and waited 
but a touch and a nod to spring into life again. 
The temptations which the world held for 
my sensuous nature found my appetites and 
passions still unsubdued. 

Then there came upon me first the con- 
viction and the consciousness that my life was 
o be one of warfare, if it was to be a Christian 
\ife at all—that I was really back upon my 
jld ground, and that whatever of genuine 
progress I should make would be through 
prayerful, rigid, persistent culture. That 
there was something unspeakably discourag- 
ing in this, I need not affirm. It had the 
power to make the experiences through 
which I had so recently passed seem alto- 
gether hollow and unreal. I had only 
dreamed of regeneration, after all. The new 
birth had only been the birth of a purpose, 
which needed nursing and strengthening and 
educating like an infant. 

Still I would not, could not, admit that I 
had not made the genuine beginning of a 
religious life. If I had done this, I should 
have grown callous or desperate at once. 

And now I beg the privilege of saying to 
those who may be interested in this narrative, 
that I have not addressed myself to the task 
of writing down revivals. I am detailing the 
experiences of a human soul. That revivals 
are useful in communities where great excite- 
ments are necessary to attract the attention 
of the careless and the vicious, I can well be- 
lieve. That multitudes begin a religious life 
through their influence there is no doubt. 
That they are dangerous passages for the 





church to pass through would seem also to be 
well established, as by the laws of the human 
mind all great excitements and all extraordi- 


nary labors are followed by corresponding de-’ 


pressions and exhaustions. I seriously doubt 
whether Christian growth is greatly forwarded 
by these exceptional agencies. ll true 
growth in the realm of nature is the result of 
a steady unfolding from a germ ; and the realm 
of grace is ruled by the same Being who per- 
fects the flower and builds the tree. I can 
afford to be misconstrued, misunderstood and 
misrepresented if I can do anything to direct 
the attention of the church to the fact that 
there are better methods of progress than 
those which are attended with such cost and 
such danger, and that in the Christian nur- 
ture of children and the wide opening of the 
Christian fold to them abides the hope of the 
church and the world. I shall be ten thou- 
sand times repaid for any suspicion of my mo- 
tives, if I can bring a single pastor, or a single 
church, to the realization of the fact that true 
Christian beginnings are not necessarily con- 
formed to any special dramatic experience ; 
that a pastor can lead his flock better than a 
stranger whose voice they do not know, and 
that their creeds are longer and more elabo- 
rate than they have any right to make. If 
the labor expended upon revivals were spread 
evenly over greater space, and applied with 
never-flagging persistency to the shaping and 
the nurture of the plastic and docile minds of 
the young, I am sure that the Christian king- 
dom would increase in numbers and advance 
in power by a progress at once natural, 
healthy and irresistible. The fiery shower 
that pours its flood upon the earth in an hour, 
leaves the ground fresh for the day, but it also 
leaves it scarred and seamed, and the swollen 
torrents carry half its wealth into the sea, 
while the steady rain of days sinks into the 
earth to nourish the roots of all things, and 
make the springs perennial. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE spring passed quickly away, and the 
fervors of the June sun were upon us. Mrs. 
Sanderson, whose health had been a marvel 
of uniformity, became ill, and showed signs 
of that failure of the vital power which comes 
at last to all. She was advised by her phy- 
sician that she needed a change of air, and 
encouraged to believe that if she should get 
relief at once she might retain her hold upon 
life for some years longer. Arrangements 
were accordingly perfected to send her with 
a trusty maid to a watering-place a few leagues 
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distant. I have no doubt that she had come 
to look upon death as not far away from her, 
and that she had contemplated the possibility 
of its visitation while absent from home. I 
could see that her eye was troubled and 
anxious. Her lawyer was with her for two 
days before her departure. 

On the morning before she left she called 
me into her little library, and delivering her 
keys into my keeping, said : 

“IT have nothing to tell you, Arthur, except 
that all my affairs are arranged, so that if I 
should never return you will find everything 
in order. You know my ways and wishes. 
Follow out your plans as regards yourself, 
and my lawyer will tell you of mine. ‘Main- 
tain the position and uphold the honor of 
this house. It will be yours. I cannot take 
it with me ; I have no one else to leave it to— 
and yet—” 

She was more softened than I had ever 
seen her, and her sad and helpless look quite 
overwhelmed me. I had so long expected 
her munificence that this affected me much 
less than the change, physical and mental, 
which had passed over her. 

“My dear, precious Aunt,” I said, “you 
are not going to die. I cannot let you die. 
I am too young to spare you. You wili go 
away and get well, and live a long time.” 

Then I kissed her, and thanked her for 
her persistent kindness and her splendid 
gifts, in words that seemed so poor and in- 
adequate that I was quite distressea. 

She was deeply moved. Her physical 
weakness was such that the iron rule of her 
will over her emotions was broken. I be- 
lieve she would have been glad to have me 
take her in my arms, like a child, and com- 
fort her. After sitting awhile in silence, I 
said: ‘“ Please tell me what you were think- 
ing of when you said, ‘And yet’ ?” 

She gave me no direct reply, but said: 
“Do you remember the portrait of a boy 
which you saw when you first came to the 
house ?”’ 

“ Perfectly,” I replied. 

“This key,” said she, taking the bunch 
of keys from my hand which [| still held, 
will open a door in the dining-room which 
you have never seen opened. You know 
where it is. After I am gone away, I wish 
you to open that closet, and take out the 
portrait, and hang it just where it was before. 
I wish to have it hang there as long as the 
house stands. You have learned not to ask 
any questions. If I ever come back, I shall 
find it there. If I do not, you will keep it 
there for my sake.” 








I promised to obey her will in every 
particular, and then the carriage drove up to 
bear her away. Our parting was very quiet, 
but full of feeling; and I saw her turn and 
look back affectionately at the old house, as 
she passed slowly down the hill. 

I was thus left alone—with the old servant 
Jenks—the master of the Mansion. It will 
be readily imagined that, still retaining my 
curiosity with regard to the picture, I lost 
no time in finding it. Sending Jenks away 
on some unimportant errand, I entered the 
dining-room, and locked myself in. Under 
a inost fascinating excitement I inserted the 
key in the lock of the closet. The bolt 
was moved with difficulty, like one long 
unused. ‘Throwing open the door, I looked 
in. First I sawan old trurk, the covering of 
rawhide, fastened by brass nails which had 
turned green with rust. 1 lifted the lid, and 
found it full of papers. I nad already caught 
a glimpse of the picture, yet by a curious 
perversity of will 1 insisted on seeing it last. 
Next I came upon an old punch-bowl, a 
reminder of the days when there were men 
anu reveiry in the house. It was made ot 
siver, and had the Bonnicastle arms upon 
its side. How old it was, I could not tell, 
but it was evidently an heirloom. A 
rusty musket stood in one corner, of the 
variety then known as “Queen's Arms.” 
In another corner hung a military coat, 
trimmed with gold lace. The wreck of an 
ancient and costly clock stood upon a shelf, 
the pendulum of which was a swing, with a 
little child in it. I remember feeling a whim- 
sical pity for the child that had waited for 
motion so long in the darkness, and so 
reached up and set him swinging, as he had 
done so many million times in the years that 
were dead and gone. I lingered long upon 
every article, and wondered how many cen- 
turies it would take of such seclusion to 
dissolve them all into dust. 

I had no excuse for withholding my eyes 
from the picture any longer. I lifted it 
carefully from the nail where it hung, and 
set it down by the dining-room wall. Then 
I closed and locked the door. Not until 
I had carefully cleaned the painting, and 
dusted the frame, and hung it in its old place, 
did I venture to look at it with any thought 
of careful study ; and even this observation 
I determined to take first from the point 
where I sat when I originally discovered it. 
I arranged the light to strike it at the right 
angle, and then opening the passage into the 
library, went and sat down precisely where 
I had sat nearly six years before, under the 
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spell of Mrs. Sanderson’s command. I had 
already, while handling it, found the date of 
the picture, and the name of the painter on 


| 


| 


the back of the canvas, and knew that the | 


lad whom it represented had become a man 
considerably past middle life, or, what 
seemed more probable, remembering Mrs. 
Sanderson's strange actions in regard to it, 
a heap of dust and ashes. 

With my first long look at the picture, 
came back the old days; and I was again 
a little boy, with all my original interest in 
the beautiful young face. I expected to see 
a likeness of Henry, but Henry had grown 
up and changed, and I found it quite im- 
possible to take him back in my imagination 
to the point where his face answered, in any 
considerable degree, to the lineaments of this. 
Still there was a likeness, indefinable, far 
back in the depths of expression, and hovering 
around the contour of the face and head, 
that at first puzzled me, and at last convinced 
me that, if I could get at the secrets of my 
friend’s life, I should find that he was a 
Bonnicastle. I had often while at school, in 
unexpected glimpses of Henry’s features, 
been startled by the resemblance of his face 
to some of the members of my own family. 
The moment I studied his features, however, 
the likeness was gone. It was thus with the 
picture. Analysis spoiled it as the likeness 
of my friend, yet it had a subtle power to 
suggest him, and to convince me that he was 
a sharer of the family blood. 

I cannot say, much as I loved Henry, 
that I was pleased with my discovery. Nor 
was I pleased with the reflections which it 
stirred in me; for I saw through them 
something of the mercenary meanness of my 
own character. I was glad that Mrs. Sander- 
son had never seen him. I was glad that he 
had declined her invitation, and that she had 
come to regard him with such dislike that 
she would not even hear his name men- 
tioned. I knew that if he were an accepted 
visitor of the house I should be jealous of 
him, for I was conscious of his superiority to 
me in many points, and felt that Mrs. Sander- 
son would find much in him that would please 
her. His quiet bearing, his steadiness, his 
personal beauty, his steadfast integrity, 
would all be appreciated by her ; and I was 
sure she could not fail to detect in him the 
family likeness. 

Angry with myself for indulging such un- 
worthy thoughts, I sprang to my feet, and 
went nearer to the picture—went where I 
could see it best. As I approached it, the 
likeness to Henry gradually faded, and what 


was Bonnicastle in the distance became some- 
thing of another name and blood. Another 
nature mingled Strangely with that to 
which I was consciously kindred. Beneath 
the soft veil which gentle blood had thrown 
over the features, there couched something 
base and brutal. Somewhere in the family 


| history of the person it represented the span- 


| iel had given herself to the wolf. 





Sheathed 
within the foot of velvet was hidden a 
talon of steel. Under those beautiful features 
lay the capacity of cruelty and crime. It 
was a wonderful revelation, and it increased 
rather than lessened the fascination which 
the picture exerted upon me. Not until an 
hour had passed away, and I knew that Jenks 
had returned from his errand, did I silently 
unlock the doors of the dining-room and 
go to my chamber for study. 

When the dinner-hour arrived, I was served 
alone. Jenks had set the table without dis- 
covering the returned picture, but in one of 
the pauses of his service he started and 
turned pale. 

“ What is the matter, Jenks ?” I said. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, “I thought it was 
burned. It ought to be.” 

It was the first intimation that I had ever 
received that he knew anything about the 
subject of the picture; but I asked him no 
questions, first because I thought it would 
virtually be a breach of the confidence which 
its owner had reposed in me, and second 
because I was so sure of Jenks’ reticence 
that I knew I had nothing to gain by asking. 
He had kept his place because he could hold 
his tongue. Still, the fact that he could tell 
me all I wanted to know had the power to 
heighten my curiosity, and to fill me with a 
discomfort of which I was ashamed. 

A few days of lonely life passed away, in 
which, for a defense against my loneliness, 
I devoted myself with unusual diligence to 
study. ‘The first letter I received from Mrs. 
Sanderson contained the good news that her 
strong and elastic constitution had responded 
favorably to the change of air and place. 
Indeed, she was doing so well that she had 
concluded to stay by the sea during the 
summer, if she should continue to find her- 
self improving in strength. I was very much 
relieved, for in truth I had no wish to assume 
the cares of the wealth she would leave me. 
I was grateful, too, to find that I had a 
genuine affection for her, and that my solici- 
tude was not altogether selfish. © 

One warm evening, just before sunset, I 
took a chair from the hall and placed it upon 
the landing of the steps that led from the 
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garden to the door, between the sleeping 
lions, and sat down to enjoy the fresh air of 
the coming twilight. I had a book in my 
hand, but ‘I was weary naa listless, and sat 
looking off upon the town. Presently I 
heard the sound of voices and laughter from 
the hill below me ; and soon there came in 
sight a little group whose approach made my 
heart leap with delight. Henry, Claire and 
Millie were coming to make a call upon their 
lonely friend. 

I greeted them heartily at a distance, and 
Henry, with his hat in his hand, walking 
between the two girls, sauntered up to the 
looking it over, as it seemed to me, 
Suddenly, Millie sprang to 


house, 
very carefully 


the side of the road, and plucked a flower 
which she insisted upon placing in the 
button-hole of his coat. He bent to her 


while she fastened it. It was the work of an 
instant, yet there was in it that which showed 
me that the girl was fond of him, and that, 
young as she was, she pleased him. I was ina 
mood to be jealous. The thoughts I had 
indulged in while looking at the picture, 
and the belief that Henry had Claire’s heart 
in full possession, to say nothing of certain 
plans of my own with regard to Millie, 
reaching far into the future—plans very vague 
and shadowy, but covering sweet possibili- 
ties—awoke a feeling in my heart towards 
Henry which I am sure made my courtesies 
seem strangely constrained. 

I invited the group into the house, and 
Claire and Millie accepted the invitation at 
once. Henry hesitated, and finally said that 
he did not care to goin. ‘The evening was so 
pleasant that he would sit upon the steps 
until we returned. Remembering his repeated 
refusals to go home with me from school, 
and thinking, for a reason which I could not 
have shaped into words, that I did not wish 
to have him see the picture in the dining- 
room, I did not urge him. So the two girls 
and myself went in, and walked over the 
house. Millie had been there before with her 
mother, but it was the first time that Claire’s 
maidenly figure had ever entered the door. 
The dining-room had already been darkened 
for the night, and we only looked in and 
took a hurried glimpse of its shadowy furni- 
ture, and left it. Both the girls were curious 
to see my room, and to that we ascended. 
The outlook was so pleasant and the chairs 
were so inviting that, after looking at the 
pictures and the various tasteful appoint- 
ments with which the room had been fur- 
nished, we all sat down, and in our merry 
conversation quite forgot Henry, and the 














| and there stood Henry 


fact that he was waiting for us to rejoin 
him. 

Near the close of our pleasant session I 
was conscious that feet were moving in the 
room below. Then I heard the sound of 
opening or closing shutters. My first thought 
was that Jenks had come in on some errand. 
Interrupted in this thought by the conversa- 
tion in progress, the matter was put out of 
my mind for a moment. Then it returned, 
and as I reflected that Jenks had no business 
in that part of the house at that hour, I be- 
came uneasy. 

“We have quite forgotten Henry,” I said ; 
and we all rose to our feet and walked down 
stairs. 


Millie was at the foot in a twinkling, and 
exclaimed: “Why, he isn’t here! He is 
gone!” 


I said not a word, but went straight to 
the dining-room. Every shutter was open, 
before the picture. 
He appeared to be entirely unconscious of 
my entrance ; so, stepping up behind him, I 
put my hand upon his shoulder, and said: 
** Well, how do you like it?” 

He started as if I had struck him, 
bled, and turned pale. 

“The fact is, I got tired with waiting, my 
boy,” he said, “and so came in to explore, 
you know, ha! ha! ha! Quite an old curios- 
ity-shop, isn’t it? Oh! * How do I like it?’ 
Yes, quite a picture—quite a picture, ha! 
ha! ha!” 

There certainly was 
picture to the Henry who stood before it 
then. Haggard, vacant, convulsed with 
feeling which it was impossible for him to 
conceal, he stood before it as if fastened to 
the spot by a relentless spell. I took him 
by the arm and led him into the open air, 
with his hollow-sounding voice and _his 
forced, mechanical laugh still ringing in my 
ears. The girls were alarmed, and asked 
him if he were ill. 

‘** Not in the least,” he replied, with anoth- 
er attempt at a laugh which made me shiver. 
‘The quick instinct of his companions recog- 
nized the fact that something unpleasant had 
happened, and so, overcoming the chill which 
his voice and manner had thrown upon them, 
they thanked me for showing them the old 
house, and declared that it was time for 
them to go home. Bidding me a hearty 
good-night, they started and went out of the 
gate. Henry lingered, holding my hand for 
a moment, and then, finding it impossible to 
shape the apology he had evidently intended 
to make, abruptly left me, and joined the 
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no likeness in the 
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girls. They quickly passed out of sight, 
Claire tossing me a kiss as she disappeared, 
and I was left alone. 

I was, of course, more mystified than 
ever. I did not think it strange or ill-man- 
nered for Henry to enter the dining-room 
unattended, for I had invited him in, I had 
kept him long waiting, and there was no one 
to be disturbed by his entrance, as he knew ; 
but [ was more convinced than ever that 
there was some strange connection between 
that picture and his destiny and mine. I 
was convinced, too, that by some means he 
had recognized the fact as well as I. I 
tossed upon my bed until midnight in nervous 
wakefulness, thinking it over, permitting my 
imagination to construct a thousand impro- 
bable possibilities, and chafing under the 
pledge that forbade me to ask a question of 
friend or servant. 

It was a week before I saw him again, and 
then I found him quite self-possessed, though 
there was a shadow of restraint upon him. 
No allusion was made to the incident in the 
dining-room, and it gradually fell back into 
a memory, among the things that were, to be 
recalled years afterward in the grand crisis of 
my personal history. 

Not a day passed away in which Jenks 
did not inquire for the health of “ the mis- 
tress.” He seemed to be lost without her, 
and to feel even more anxious for her health 
than I did. “How is she now?” and 
“When does she say she is coming back ?” 
were always the inquiries, after he had 
brought me a letter. 

One day I said to him: “I thought you 
did not like my Aunt. You were always 
wanting to get away from her.” 

“JT don't say that I do like her,” said Jenks, 
with a quizzical expression of countenance, 
as if he were puzzled to know exactly what 
his feelings were, “but the fact is she’s a 
good woman to get away from, and that’s 
half the fun of living. When she’s here I’m 
always thinking of leaving her, and that 
takes up the time and sets me contriving, 
you know.” 

“ You can’t sail quite as much as you used 
to,” I said, laughing. 

“No,” said he, “I’m getting rather old 
for the sea, and I don’t know but thinking of 
the salt water so much has given me the 
rheumatism. I’m as stiff as an old horse. 


Any way, I can’t get away until she comes 
back, if I want to ever so much. 
ing to get away from.” 

“ Yes, Jenks,” I said, “you and your mis- 
tress are both getting old. In a few years 


I’ve noth- 





you'll both get away, and you will not return, 
Do you ever think of what will come after?” 

“‘ That’s so,” he responded, “and the thing 
that bothers me is that I can’t get away from 
the place I go to, whether it’s good or bad, 
How a man is going to kill time without 
some sort of contriving to get into a better 
place, I don’t know. Do you think there’s 
really such a place as heaven?” 

“* Of course I do.” 

“No offense, sir,” said Jenks, “but it 
seems to me sometimes as if it was only a 
sort of make-believe place, that people dream 
about just to pass away the time. They go 
to meeting and pray and sing, and take the 
sacrament and talk about heaven and hell, 
and then they come home and laugh and car- 
ry on and work just the same as ever. It 
makes a nice way to pass Sunday, and it 
seems to me just about the same thing as 
sailing on an atlas. One day they make be- 
lieve very hard, and the next it’s all ove 
with. Everybody must have his fun, and 
everybody has his own way of getting it. 
Now here’s this Miss Lester down at Mr. Brad- 
ford’s. She’s got no end of a constitution, 
and takes it out in work. She goes to all the 
prayer-meetings, and knits piles of stockings 
for poor people ; but, dear me ! she has to do 
something, or else she couldn't live. So she 
tramps out in all sorts of weather, and takes 
solid comfort in getting wet and muddy, and 
amuses herself thinking she’s doing good. 
It’s just so with the stockings. She must 
knit ’em, any way, and so she plays charity 
with ’em. I reckon we're all a good deal 
alike.” 

* No, Jenks,” I said, “there’s really and 
truly such a place as heaven.” 

‘IT s’pose there is,” he responded, “but I 
don’t see what I can do there. I can’t sing.” 

** And there’s another place.” 

“I s’pose there is—that’s what they say, 
and I don’t see what I am going to do there, 
for I don’t like the sort of people that live 
there. I never had anything to do with ’em 
here, and I won’t have anything to do with’em 
anywhere. I’ve always kept my own coun- 
sel and picked my own company, which has 
been mighty small, and I always expect to.” 

These last remarks of Jenks were a puzzle 
tome. I really did not know what to say, 
at first, but there came back to me the mem- 
ory of one of our early conversations, and I 
said: ‘ What if she were to go to one place 
and you to the other?” . 

“ Well,” he replied, his thin lips twitching 
and quivering, “I shouldn’t be any worse off 
than I am now. She went to one place and 
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I went to another a good while ago; but do 
you really think people know one another 
there ?” 

“J have no doubt of it,” I replied. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t care where I was, if I 
could be with her, and everything was agree- 
able,” said Jenks. 

“So you still remember her.” 

“How do you s'pose I could live if I 
didn’t ?” 

At this he excitedly unbuttoned the wrist- 
band of his left arm, and pulled up his sleeve, 
and there, pricked patiently into the skin, after 
the manner of sailors, were the two names 
in rude letters: “THEOPHILUS JENKS AND 
Jane WHITTLESEY.” 

“I did it myself,” said Jenks. ‘ Every 
prick of the needle hurt me, but the more 
it hurt the happier I was, just to see the two 
names together where no man could rub ’em 
out; and I think I could stand most anything 
else for the sake of being with her.” 

I was much impressed by this revelation 
of the inner life of the simple old man, and 
the frankness with which he had given me 
his confidence. L.aboring from day to day, 
year after year, in a position from which he 
had no hope of rising, he had his separate life 
of the affections and the imagination, and in 
this he held all his satisfactions, and won all 
his modest mental and spiritual growth. At 
the close of our conversation I took out my 
watch, and, seeing that it was time for the 
mail, I sent him off to obtain it. When he 
returned, he brought me among other letters 
one from Mrs. Sanderson. He had placed 
it upon the top of the package, and, when he 
had handed it to me, he waited, as had be- 
come his custom, to learn the news from his 
mistress. 

When I had opened the letter and read a 
few lines, I exclaimed: “Oh, Jenks! here’s 
some great news for you.” And then I read 
from the letter : 


** My physician says that I must have a daily drive 
upon the beach, but I really do not feel as if I should 
take a moment of comfort without my old horse and 
carriage and my old driver. If you can manage to 
get along for two or three weeks with the cook, who 
is entirely able to take all the service of the house up- 
on her hands, you may send Jenks to me with the 
horse and carriage. The road is very heavy, however, 
and it is best for him to put everything on the Selle 
of Bradford, and come with it himself. The Belle 
touches every day at our wharf, and the horse will be 
ready for service as soon as he lands.” 


I read this without looking at Jenks’ face, 
but when I finished I glanced at him, expect- 
ing to see him radiant with delight. I was 





therefore surprised to find him pale and trem- 
bling in every fiber of his frame. 

“That’s just like an old woman,” said 
Jenks. ‘ How does she s’pose a horse is go- © 
ing to sea? What's he to do when the 
steamer rolls ?” 

“Oh, horses are very fond of rolling,” I 
said, laughing. “All he will have to do will 
be to lie down and roll all the way, without 
straining himself for it.” 

“ And how does she s’pose a carriage is go- 
ing to keep right side up ?” 

“ Well, you can sit in it and hold it down.” 

Jenks looked down upon his thin frame and 
slender legs, and shook hishead. “ If there’s 
anything that I hate,” said he, “ it’s a steam- 
boat. I think it will scare the old horse to 
death. They whistle and toot, and blow up 
and burn up. Now,don’t you really think— 
candid, now—that I'd better drive the old 
horse down? Don’t you think the proper- 
ty’ll be safer? She never can get another 
horse like him. She never'll get a carriage 
that suits her half as well as that. It don't 
seem to meas if I could take the responsibility 
of risking that property. She left it in my 
hands. ‘Take good care of the old horse, 
Jenks,’ was the last words she said to me; 
and now because she’s an old woman, and 
doesn’t know any better, she tells me to put 
him on a steamboat, where he’s just as likely 
to be banged about and have his ribs broke 
in, or be burned up or blowed up, as he is to 
get through alive. It seems to me the old 
woman is out of her head, and that I ought 
to do just as she told me to do when she was 
all right. ‘Take good care of the old horse, 
Jenks,’ was the last words she said.” 

The old man was excited but still pale, and 
he stood waiting before me with a pitiful, 
pleading expression upon his wizen features. 

I shook my head. “I’m afraid we shall be 
obliged to risk the property, Jenks,” I said. 
“ Mrs. Sanderson is very particular, you know, 
about having all her orders obeyed to the let- 
ter. She will have no one to blame but her- 
self if the whole establishment goes overboard, 
and if I were you I wouldn't miss this chance 
of going to sea at her expense for anything.” 

Then Jenks resolutely undertook to bring 
his mind to it. “ How long will it take?” he 
inquired. 

“Oh, three hours or so,’ 
lessly. 

“Do we go out of sight of land?” 

“No, you sail down the river a few miles, 
then you strike the ocean, and just hug the 
shore until you get there,” I replied. 

“ Yes ; strike the ocean—hug the shore—” 


I replied care- 
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he mumbled to himself, looking down and 
rubbing the bald spot on the top of his head. 
“Strike the ocean—hug the shore. ‘Three 
heurs—oh ! do you know whether they have 
life-preservers on that steamboat ?” 

“Stacks of them,” I replied. “I’ve seen 
them often.” 

“Wouldn't it be a good plan to slip one 
on to the horse’s neck when they start? 
He'll think it’s a collar, and won't be scared, 
you know ; and if there should happen to be 
any trouble it would help to keep his nose 
up.” 

“Capital plan,” I responded. 

“What time do we start?” 

“ At eight o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Jenks retired with the look and bearing of 
a man who had been sentenced to be hanged. 
He went first to the stable, and made all the 
necessary arrangements there, and late into 
the night I heard him moving about his 
room. I presume he did not once close his 
eyes in sleep that night. I was exceedingly 
amused by his nervousness, though I would 
not have intimated to him that I had any 
doubt of his courage for the world. He was 
astir at an early hour in the morning; and 
breakfast was upon the table while yet the ear- 
ly birds were singing. 

* You will have a lovely day, Jenks,” I said 
as he handed me my coffee. 

As he bent to set the cup beside my plate, 
there came close to my ear a curious crepi- 
tant rustle. ‘ What have you got about you, 
Jenks?” I said. 

He made a sickly attempt to smile, and 
then pulling open the bosom of his shirt, dis- 
played a collapsed dry bladder, with a goose- 
quill in the neck ready for its inflation. 

“That's a capital idea, Jenks,” I said. 

“Do you think so? What do you think 
of that?” and he showed me the breast 
pockets of his coat full of corks. 

It was impossible for me to restrain my 
laughter any longer. 

“Number one, you know,” said Jenks, 
buttoning up his coat. ‘ Number one, and 
a stiff upper lip.” 

“You're a brave old fellow, any way, 


” 








Jenks, and you're going to have the best 
time you ever had. I envy you.” 

I rode down to the boat with him, to 
make the arrangements for the shipment, and 
saw him and the establishment safely on 
board. The bottom of the carriage was 
loaded with appliances for securing his per- 
sonal safety in case of an accident, including 
a billet of wood, which he assured me was to 
be used for blocking the wheels of the car- 
riage in case of a storm. 

I bade him good-by at last, and went on 
shore, where 1 waited to see the steamer 
wheel into the stream. ‘lhe last view [ had 
of the old man, showed that he had relieved 
himself of hat and boots, and placed himself 
in light swimming order. In the place of 
the former he had tied a red bandana hand- 
kerchief around his head, and for the latter 
he had substituted slippers. He had entire- 
ly forgotten me and the existence of such a 
town as Bradford. Looking dreamily down 
the river, out toward that mysterious sea, 
on which his childish imagination had dwelt 
so long, and of which he stood in such mor- 
tal fear, he passed out of sight. 

The next evening I heard from him ina 
characteristic letter. It was dated at “The 
Glaids,” and read thus :— 


** The Bell is a noble vessel. 

** The horse and carridge is saif. 

** She welcomed me from the see, 

**It seems to me I am in the moon, 

** Once or twise she roaled ferefully, 

** But she rited and drove on. 

**T count nineteen distant sales. 

**If you will be so kind as to not menshun the 
blader. 

‘* The waves roll in and rore all night. 

‘‘ The see is a tremenduous thing, and the atlus is 
nowhare. 

** From an old Tarr 
‘* THEOPHILUS JENKS.”’ 


A few days afterwards, Henry and I made 


| a flying trip to New Haven, passed our ex- 





amination for admission to the freshman 
class, and in the weeks that followed gave 
ourselves up to recreations which a debili- 
tating summer and debilitating labor had 
made necessary. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir seemed a mere chance by which I met 
Anna Marston, yet in every phase of our 
later life, destiny seems so to have prepared 
our characters, one for the other, that I re- 
main under the impression of a fatality which 
still controls me and moulds my nature to 
hers, even though that process of life which 
we call death has temporarily separated us. 

We met in one of the Swiss valleys, where 
I, a landscape-painter, was pursuing a course 
of summer study. She was there as a mere 
pleasure-seeker, and tired of those pleasures 
which alone society permits to the young, 
wealthy, and beautiful, when to wealth and 
beauty is added strong individuality and that 
mental intensity which abhors common- 
places, and especially common-place defer- 
ence and adoration. 

I was returning from a day’s painting, my 
painting materials on my back, when I saw 
her vainly endeavoring to climb to an Alpine 
flower which grew amongst the rocks over- 
hanging the pathway which led from the vil- 
lage to the glacier above. I saw a portfolio 
and water-colors lying on the ground, and in 
the meadow beyond were some of her com- 
panions gathering the flowers with which Al- 
pine fields blaze during the brief summer. I 
of course climbed to the flower and brought 
it to her, an act which any man would have 
done—I even looked at her twice and saw 
that she was very beautiful and spirited, and 
evidently “a great lady,” as I heard her 
afterwards called; so with the briefest dis- 
claimer of her profuse thanks I passed on, 
not even turning back to get a third look. 

At the table @héte dinner I saw her again 
with her set, a gay, frivolous company, with 
that deportment and garb that made her 
seem like a thrush in a tlock of jays—at least 
such was the simile which came to my out- 
of-door bred fancy. 1 had always been in 
the habit at the hotel of dropping my profes- 
sional guise and coming to the table as other 
gentlemen do, rather than, as my fellow- 
painters generally did, of keeping on my vel- 
veteen sketching-coat and affecting the ar- 
tistic. . 1 have found that, for the most part, 
well-to-do people look down on an artist as 
at least suspicious socially, and not to be 
admitted to friendly intercourse except with 
a definite show of condescension, which, by 
coming down, implies an admitted superior- 
ity. An artist interests them as a phenome- 


non—they trot him out and study him, are 
friendly and interested, but only when he has 
proved that he is something beside the artist 





| 








—a good business man—do they admit him 
to social equality with prosperous people. I 
merely note the fact, without attempting to 
explain it. As my own notions of social 
equality are very radical, I was more careful 
to avoid than profit by such condescension. 
Miss Marston greeted me pleasantly at 
dinner, her companions seeing in me only 
one of those commonplace additions to 
their company, a gentleman in black, whom 
by chance she had met somewhere, and so 
we talked, and they opened the fold of their 
formal courtesies tome. We talked of the 
glacier and the valley. I was an Aaditué, and 
they were new and wanted a guide. So next 
day I abandoned palette and brushes and 
led the way to the loveliest view I knew of 
—a close-shut gorge with two plumy cas- 
cades plunging from the cliffs into a woody 
plain through which wound the river. Bare 
and rugged peaks rose on each side, and be- 
tween the two ranges was a far-off glimpse 
of the blue and level Pays-de-Vaud. It was 
a climb of full three t>ousand feet, and Miss 
Marston, strong a-foor and self-reliant, went 
alone. I had my chief occupation in aiding 
the weakness of two chattering vapidities, 
mother and daughter, and the service which 
I was compelled to give in ascending was 
called for equally in returning, so that the 
better part of the day was spent in these in- 
anities, which, however, I hardly regretted, 
as the day had been given to an unwished- 


| for service, and so I was all the while sunply 


courteous for courtesy’s sake ; attentive be- 
cause I liked to do well what I did at all; 
and helpful because it was my habit to be so 
without momentary consideration of my own 
convenience. 

We dined together later than usual, not at 
table ad’héte, and all the strangers were as 
affable as if I were really one of them. I was 
as reserved as civility allowed, and was mo- 
nopolized by my charges of the day. Miss 
Marston was besieged by a chattering pre- 
tendant to her regards, whom she treated 
with a certain contemptuous freedom which 
pleased me more because | had conceived a 
strong antipathy to him, than because | had 
any interest in her. 

In fact, Miss Marston impressed me as one 
of those children of fortune who are spoiled 
for all positions in life excepting that which 
their sad prosperity has moulded them in, and 
whose characters are made utterly effectless 
in the world from having none of the trials 
which widen their sympathies and deepen their 
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hold on their own natures. As an artist her 
beauty impressed me, and I saw that her taste 
was decided and large; but what surprised 
me in all that she said during the evening was 
that she made no allusion to my profession. 
As we separated in the evening, my elder 
protégée expressed a cheerful hope of enjoy- 
ing my guidance in many more rambles, etc., 
etc., to which I made no other than an 
evasive reply. 

Of course I was up and away at work next 
morning long before they were awake, and 
when I came back to the mid-day breakfast 
they were all on the veranda of the inn, 
lounging, chatting, or making memoranda 
of the mountain peaks; and when I enter- 
ed on the scene, in working dress, with 
sketching apparatus enough, apparently, to 
load a porter, a look of blank amazement 
came over the faces of the whole party except 
that of Miss Marston, whose mischievous smile 
and hearty good morning, with the hope that 
I had had a good day’s work, completed my 
information of the social complexion of her 
friends, and of herself as well. Not one of 
them replied save by a -ery distant bow, and 
all did not even give tnat, while as I disap- 
peared through the doorway into the dark 
hall I heard Mrs. say, loudly enough to 
show that she didn’t care not to be heard— 
“Why, I thought he was a gentleman!” to 
which Miss Marston replied, evidently wishing 
the retort to go as far as the cut, “‘ And you were 
never so near right in your life as when you 
thought Aim a gentleman!” More I did not 
stop to hear, or care to. It was not the first 
time I had been made to feel the innocuous 
stings of those animalcular contempts which 
breed in idle and profitless souls. Her word 
outweighed theirs, and I was, on the whole, 
more than paid for the insult. 

We met at breakfast, and she was more than 
ever gracious—begged to see my sketches, 
and with a malice and enjoyment of the an- 
noyance of her friends thoroughly felt, assum- 
ed the tone and manner of my maturer friend 
of the day before, and repeated the encomiums 
which had been passed on my conduct chez 
eux the night before, after I left them. I was 
gratified and roused to an unwonted enthusi- 
asm, and expatiated on the subjects I had found, 
on the beauty of the mountains, and on other 
things which art led to, and when breakfast 
was over I brought my studies down to the 
veranda for her seeing. ‘The others went to 
their rooms, and we looked at the sketches 
and talked of the art without formality and 
in the most unconstrained manner. I was not 
much of an artist (I have given it up now), 








and I knew it, but I had been well trained in 
a French atelier and knew how to draw, and 
painted carefully and exactly what I saw be- 
fore me ; my taste had been cultivated by a 
long study of art, and I remembered the treat- 
ment of greater painters without attempting 
to follow their manner. In this way, without 
being a genius, one may do good work so long 
as he knows he is no genius ; but if he forgets 
this and tries to fly when he can only walk, 
he shares the fate of Phaethon or Icarus. [ 
was not proud of my studies, for I saw how far 
they were from what they ought to be—I was 
more ready than any one to disparage them, 
while people who knew less of art than of 
the dry bones of nature praised them, enjoyed 
them, and sometimes really bought them. She, 
however, showed neither enthusiasm nor want 
of appreciation ; her eye was good, and she ac- 
knowledged the correctness of representation 
of my studies, wondered even, in passages, at 
their fidelity, but said little about anything 
more. This rather raised my opinion of her 
than otherwise, for I always felt a certain in- 
terest for people who grew enthusiastic about 
literal fidelity tonature. When we had looked 
over the studies she said, in place of conven- 
tional and matter-of-fact commendation, *“ You 
should paint portraits ; the fidelity you give to 
a mountain would be more worthily bestowed 
on humanity, and after all, with all the breadth 
and depth of nature, there is a meaning and 
value in any human face which makes it better 
worth one’s realization, even were it in Den- 
ner’s manner, than anything in the inanimate 
world.” 

“In winter,” I replied, “I paint who will 
come to me to be painted, but in general I 
find that people admire as little fidelity of rep- 
resentation of their own faces as they enjoy 
it much in accessory ahd commonplace 
things. I see with more than average clearness 
and draw with a tolerable accuracy and great 
readiness either portrait or landscape, but very 
few people care to be painted inthat way 
since Holbein, or if they do, the photograph 
satisfies the sentiment.” 

“No,” she rejoined, “I think that there is 
more fashion in it than anything else. People 
in general like the painters who tell the truth of 
every one except themselves, but painters of 
your way of looking at things won’t take the 
pains to yet popularity by the only means it 
can be got by nowadays, and so the uncon- 
scientious painters are the successful portrait- 
painters.” 

“That very exception,” I replied, “ makes 
all the difference between an epoch of ear- 
nest portraiture and of careless, for nowa- 
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days the people who want the truth, or any- 
thing else, told about anybody but them- 
selves are very rare, and those who want 
their own portraits are the general public 
who pay. The portraiture of record is now 
the photograph ; all other, with rare and er- 
ratic exception, is the work of vanity.” 

As she seemed indisposed to push the sub- 
ject to further discussion, I asked if she 
would not reciprocate by showing me her 
sketches. 

“They are trashy, fragmentary things, 
she said, “but I will make no affectation of 
shyness about showing them, because I am 
not proud of them.” She brought from her 
room a folio of sketches, studies which cer- 
tainly surprised me. They were as weak 
and helter-skelter in style as could be, feeble 
in drawing, the work of an uncertain and 
untrained hand, but so vigorous in concep- 
tion, and so profound in sentiment, with pas- 
sages of color such as one rarely finds in any 
modern work, and I never saw in any wo- 
man’s before ; full of that instinct and pas- 
sion of color which make the great painter, 
and without which all painting is cold and 
weak or dry and intellectual ; the gift which 
cannot be acquired, and which in any artist 
condones athousand shortcomings. ‘“ Pardon 
me,” I said, “but you should have been a 
painter : if I had such a power as yours, noth- 
ing should ever divide my mind with my art.” 

“So many friends have said, but I 
amuse myself just as well so,” she replied, 
“and then I draw so badly that I have no 
patience with anything that approaches fin- 
ishing. And when | had drawing-masters 
they always treated me as a spoiled child— 
or a woman; for they knew that it never 
would be to me anything but a distraction, 
and why should I learn to draw? I have 
no need of an occupation, and I am not sure 
that I should be the happier for it; artists 
are not happy people, I find, and though I 
have no prejudices in the matter, I have no 
desire for a professional position.” 

“But have you no sense of obligation to 
be all that nature intended you to be, to de- 
velop the faculties given you to their full fru- 
ition? Is there no duty to be something 
more than what you profess to be, a woman 
who seeks her own pleasure ?” 

_“Ah! now you talk like a pre-Raphaelite 
friend I once had, who was always preaching 
to me about the duty in art and the mission 
of artists. I never saw any of either, except 


” 


that of making as much money as they could, 
and I always found that those who were the 
most devoted to the moral side of art were 








the driest and least interesting artists. To me 
art is like the birds singing or the flowers 
blossoming, and anything like an obligation 
to it only makes it a bore.” 

** But,” I replied, “ the birds and the flowers 
come complete; a great songstress or a 
great painter is trained from childhood, and 
makes us a new revelation of the beauty of 
the ideal world. You are like the human 
creature in your gifts, and the bird that per- 
ishes in your will to use them;” and feeling 
not a little the sarcasm in her allusion to the 
preaching painters, and not caring much if I 
gave her an unpalatable rebuke, I added, 
“One sees that this world has been so favor- 
able to you that you have little to hope for 
from another, so you may as well remain the 
creature that you are—one to be flattered 
and admired, and wasted in the end like the 
bird and flower which you make your exam. 
ples; you would have been much happier 
poor, and a hard worker.” 

She looked at me curiously and keenly, for 
I felt and showed a little distaste for the mo- 
rality she advocated, and then rejoined: 
‘Well, perhaps you are right, but you will 
tell me something more about it some time.” 

“T am,” I said, “one of those dry and un- 
interesting artists whose preaching offends 
you. Your self-indulgence would find little 
encouragement from me, and I fear little 
sympathy.” 

“ But at least,” she said, “you will allow 
me to come and see you work some day, 
if it does not annoy you to have any one 
look on while you draw?” 

I assented, and in fact had a weakness to 
let people see how readily and carefully I 
drew, for I was in that vernal state of human 
wisdom in which we value most that which 
costs us the most effort to do, and of which 
the Nemesis is that those who come after us 
invert our judgment of ourselves, and esteem 
us most for that which we did unconsciously 
and because we couldn’t help it. 

Two or three days passed; we met at 
table, but rarely elsewhere ; a word on the bal- 
cony after breakfast, or before dinner, on the 
sunset—commonplace nothings, but Miss 
Marston did not attract me ; her self-indu- 
gence wounded my puritanical tendencies, 
and I judged her harshly, perhaps, yet, for a 
woman who had had for many years no pa- 
rent’s care, but only the buzz of flattery and 
congratulation which an heiress hears, and 
the relaxing influences of the gratification of 
every wish which money could gratify, she 
was a wonderful example of how gifted 
souls may keep their stature and nobility 
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in spite of every hostile influence. The 
party was still divided as to me, the ma- 
jority treating me with the studied con- 
tempt due to an inferior whom circumstances 
have forced into the honor of their society. 
Miss Marston and a middle-aged lady, who 
was, I found, her companion and duenna, and 
whose sense of propriety at first sided against 
the bohemian, but who, on finding Miss Mars- 
ton resolute to recognize the humanity inme, 
dropped her coolness and became amusingly 
patronizing and critical, made up my party, 
with the husband of my matronly antipathy, 
a Mr. Ascott, who had been in trade, but 
having made a fortune by various adroit 
operations, had retired with an estate, and 
now finding me amusing, in fault of any 
one more so, allowed himself the diversion of 
conversation with me. Mrs. A. was a distant 
relative of Miss Marston, and so they were in 
a feeble sense bound together. 

One day Miss Marston’s suitor disappeared 
without a word. I afterward found out, that 
he had ventured to accuse her, jokingly it 
must have been, of a partiality for me, to 
which she replied in such terms that she was 
relieved of his presence ; and as she had per- 
haps warmed herself in defending me, she 
showed it in her manner to me, and asked if 
she and her companion might not accompany 
me and take a lesson in drawing. I found no 
flattery in this attention; it was clearly the 
defiance of what she felt to be the snobbery 
of her friends which made her notice me at 
all, and any new evidence of her condescen- 
sion only made me more irritable and cap- 
tious. I therefore permitted her with less 
pleasure than I should once have had, to sit 
and overlook my work while I began a new 
drawing, and only half accepted her lauda- 
tion for my skill. “It seems so easy,” she 
said as we walked homeward, “ that I think I 
could learn. Will you give me lessons while 
we are here together?” To this purely pro- 
fessional proposal I had of course no objec- 
tion which could be urged. 1 came there to 
make money, and that was as good a way as 
any. 

It lasted two weeks ; we drew together, and 
poor Miss Peterman, who scarcely enjoyed 
these mountain walks as well as the veran- 
da of the inn, read one by one the few 
books which circumstances gave her. Then 
Mrs. Ascott tried a coup d'état and announ- 
ced to Miss Marston that they must go on to 
Limmat : they had exhausted our valley and 
were tired of the inn. Miss M. made no 


objection or reply, and, when the day of de- 
parture came, made no preparation, so that 








Mrs. Ascott found herself, to her surprise, 
preparing to go without her frotégée. Of 
course there were expostulation and sharp 
words, and I saw Miss Marston looking pale, 
and angry, and very determined. We heard no 


| debate, only Mrs. Ascott surrendered and 


stayed. Our lessons went on and nothing was 
changed. They evidently believed that an 
attachment was springing up between us, but 
as I knew that her manner to me had noth- 
ing more than the interest of curiosity and 
opposition in it, and I recognized no attrac. 
tion towards her, I gave myself no thought on 
the matter. Miss Marston devoted herself 
with all her energy to her drawing, and the 
interest in it, with perhaps the healthy tonic 
of my merciless criticism and plainness of 
manner approaching rudeness, gave her con- 
centration and interest in her work, and in 
her daily life, which changed the expression 
of her face and manner utterly. 

Every day she seemed more and more to 
submit to my authority; while on my 
part I felt every day an increase of an irn- 
table and domineering tendency which I 
compressed in an increasing deference and 
coolness of manner. ‘To me her condescen- 
sion and greater friendliness were simply evi 
dences of the superiority she felt, and recog- 
nition of my utility to her. I almost hated 
her at times. 

Nearly a month had passed since I first 
saw her, when one day Miss Peterman, with 
the thick-skinned temerity with which blunt 
and stupid people sometimes provoke the 
wrath of a volcanic nature, made a remark in 
my hearing of its being a good job for me that 
I had fallen in with such a pupil, to which Miss 
Marston replied in a quick anger which 
startled more than it shocked me, and made 
the poor dependent retreat into her shell 
like a snail, and cower till the outburst had 
gone by, which was but a minute, when, still 
pale, and with quiet, compressed lips, the 
young lady walked toward the inn, Miss 
Peterman following, while I waited, not know- 
ing well how to take it. Here was no con- 
ventional condescension, but a resentment 
for the slight to me, keener and stronger 
than I had felt, genuine beyond any power 
of doubt, and generous. It was like the 
lifting of a veil from her character, and I 


knew in an instant that I had not in the 


least comprehended her; that maybe this 

careless, self-indulgent woman I had believed 

in was only the mask to a nature which was, 
kept from the butterfly swarms about her. 

After a time I returned, but that day saw her 

no more, 
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The next morning at the usual hour I was 
in waiting to go out for the lesson, when she 
appeared alone, and while we waited for her 
companion she made a hasty apology, with a 
certain constraint as of one not used to do 
so, and with an air of humility which was 
very unlike anything I had seen in her before : 
when Miss Peterman came down she was 
as impassive and haughty as ever. But from 
that day the change in her manner towards 
me was most marked. She talked less and lis- 
tened more, and if possible gave more atten- 
tion to her drawing. She seemed to be seek- 
ing for all the occasions in which a woman's 
tact and intuitions find out and flatter a 
man’s amour propre, and defer to his self-as- 
sumed superiority. I took this to be a stud- 
ied compensation for what she felt to be the 
offensive depreciation in the tone of her 
friends, and I responded by a still greater 
courtesy and ceremoniousness and a more 
magisterial manner, to give her clearly to un- 
derstand that I did not accept her condescen- 
sion, and that I was on my side the social pal- 
ing her equal, and in self-respect as well. In 
fact I treated her en maitre and she responded 
by increasing deference. I thought that I was 
getting to dislike her more and more, but 
when one day, soon after the last recorded 
incidents, she said to me—*“ We shall leave 
soon-for a run in Italy and back to London. 
{ hope I shall see you there next winter,” 
I found my heart sinking and my interest in 
my work gone, but replied as coldly as ever, 
“ I hope so, if you wish it.” 

“If I wish it,” she repeated after me, “ and 
why should I say it if I did not wish it? 
Have you then had reason to believe me a 
hypocnite, and do I pay idle compliments ?— 
Ah! you men are all alike in one respect, un- 
charitable and bitter to a woman who respects 
herself, but full of courtesy for weak and silly 
ones who are ready to say anything to please 
you,” and she turned and walked away a little, 
but presently came back and we went on to 
the end of the lesson. 

That night I thought much and slept little. 
1 was angry with myself for the discomfort I 
found in the knowledge of her intended depar- 
ture. I did not think I loved her, but to 
find myself in the least dependent on her for 
the daily interest of my life was vexatious, and 
1 drew her to myself in exaggerated propor- 
tions of pride and condescension and railed at 
the image I had made. But in spite of my- 
self the memory, pitiful and touching, came 
up of that day after the outbreak with Miss 
Peterman, and the tender humility which 
sprang up on her broken pride and hauteur 
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was the one thing I could least forget, and 
which made her utterly lovely in my eyes. I 
did finally sleep and woke late. That day 
nothing was said of departure or renewal of 
acquaintance ; we both worked hard and 
were very taciturn. In the two or three days 
which were left me I found out, what I had 
not appreciated, how much the intellectual 
intercourse with Miss Marston had grown 
necessary to me and how blank and uninter- 
esting my life would be after she was gone ; 
and constantly the lovelier qualities in her 
character overgrew the traits of the woman of 
the world. 

Once turned in this way of thinking, I 
found out many noble things in her, and 
recalled and explained many incidents in a 
far different manner from that in which I had 
accounted for them at first. And the cer- 
tainly remarkable intellectual correspond- 
ences in our minds suggested to me in infinite 
ways the elective affinities. We loved the 
same things almost without exception, the 
same pictures, the same music, the same 
books ; but from opposite sides. 

The day before she was going she was of 
course occupied in packing, etc., and the les- 
sons were ended, and I went out-early for a long 
walk. There was a fever in my blood, for I had 
lain awake all night. I climbed a peak where I 
could look off and see the whole range of the 
Oberland ; but the silent fields of snow, the 
solemn pine forests, which at other times 
lulled and harmonized me, had no influence 
now. I could not be still, and hurried down 
again to be back in time for breakfast. The 
day passed miserably. When I saw her | 
looked carefully at her face, to see if she 
too showed any sign of feeling like mine, and 
then I mocked myself by the folly of dreaming 
that she could have any such weakness as | 
could no longer deny the existence of ; that I, 
with my tastes and habits, grown up in com- 
parative poverty, could be in her eyes any- 
thing but a useful friend fora day. I was in 
love, and therefore a fool, or I could have coin- 
prehended that that would be no objection in 
the eyes of a woman who had preferences and 
the wealth to gratify them,—that a woman when 
she gives herself likes to give much, the more 
the happier she. She may recall or make it 
worthless afterward, but in the day of giving 
she makes no measure of much or little. 
But being in love I comprehended nothing. 

I saw her go without a word, without even 
a question of the eyes; my very coldness 
and speechlessness must have betrayed me, 
but in my own mind my love was a madness 
and I could not give it breath or hope. Ag 
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the carriage drove up I dared help her in, 
and at that moment she handed me an envel- 
ope containing, I well knew, the pay for my 
lessons. How I hated the money! An almost 
irresistible temptation urged me to throw it 
back into the carriage, but this would have 
been at once insulting her and betraying my- 
self ; for, having consented to give lessons, to 
refuse to receive compensation was the act 
of a Quixote ora lover ; so I kept it, abhor- 
ring it. She drove away with all her smiles, 
and all my sunshine, and I hastened to read 
her note which accompanied a check of more 
than I would have accepted if I had seen it 
before. If she had given Bank of England 
notes I should have returned the surplus, but 
I could not break the check till I went to 
London, for I had no banker, and no bank 
connections, so I only determined to repay 
it when I saw her or send it to her if I never 
did. Her note thanked me not only for my 
lessons in drawing ‘but for something more 
valuable by far—a lesson in the value of plain 
and upright manhood which had given her a 
better opinion of her species.” She hoped to 
see me when I got back to London, and beg- 
ged me to let her know if I would make her 
a drawirig of the place where we first met. 
That was all, but that left me with unknown 
agitations of hope and surprise. 

I was thirty-five—not handsome, by any 
means; not, that I could judge, possessed 
of any attraction for women. I had accus- 
tomed myself to believe that no woman worth 
loving was likely to love me, and to feel that 
Miss Marston meant what she said of me 
lifted me so far from my footing with myself 
that I lost my head. I did not then even 
suspect that she loved me, or understand how 
she could, for I had never been with any 
woman so severe, and cold, and magisterial. 
I was always ready to defend myself against 
her contempt or pity ; but against her esteem 
I had provided myself with no shield. To 
believe that she really liked me more than 
the men she had known was something that 
turned my head, and overcame my last re- 
serves. 

I set at once about the drawing she wished, 
and finished it to my content. I was happy 
to rapture, happy simply in loving, for I only 
looked at her as a friend, vowing with all my 
will that I would be to her tlie truest, most 
disinterested friend woman ever had. In my 
enthusiasm I thought even that I had con- 
quered love by friendship, and that her nobil- 
ity had conquered what seemed a selfish pas- 
sion. I comprehended no more of myself 


than I had of her. 





I received from her a note dated at Flor. 
ence, saying that she had left some books 
which she begged that I would read if they in. 
terested me, and bring back to England with 
me, as some had notes which made them of 
value to her. I got them and read the notes, 
not the books. In one—Consuelo—I found 
this note in a margin: “ What fools men 
are not to know that a true woman wants 
nothing so much as a true master.” That 
plunged me into despair, for I wondered what 
man he must be who was fit to be her master, 
and all my enthusiastic deep consecration be- 
gan to grow leaden—she would find her mas- 
ter, and, with the suggestion of her belonging 
to another, I found the shallowness of the 
deceit my own heart was practicing on me. 
Wretched days followed, and as her note said 
that she would be for a month at Rome, I sent 
the drawing on to her there—for she gave 
me even her address—-my only object being 
to make an excuse for a letter, but why the 
letter I could not even explain to myself. 

Her acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
drawing was full of praise. “It was so true 
—so masterly in handling ”—nothing about 
higher qualities, but I knew now that she paxd 
no idle compliments. ‘ Why would | not 
come to Rome, and paint some of the won- 
derful pictures made to the artist’s hand there?’ 
‘ There were two views especially that she 
wished I would draw for her as I had our val- 
ley.’ 

t called myself a fool, but I went. She was 
more beautiful and more gracious than ever, 
but now we lodged in different quarters. She 
took me in a carriage to the views she wanted, 
and I set to work, but I saw her compara- 
tively very little, and she had many other 
friends. I made myself very unhappy. | 
grew jealous, wretched, and avoided her al- 
most ostentatiously. ‘Then when she met me 
her great grave eyes asked me questions about 
it, and seemed hurt, but I said to myself, if 
she knew all she would only laugh at me, and 
then would leave me to my folly. 

I used to think that that was the depth of 
misery ; now it seems to me light and happl- 
ness compared with what has come to me 
since. 

I finished my drawings,—one on the 
Tiber, with the sun setting and lighting up the 
Aventine at my left ; and the other the gray 
crumbling line of aqueduct on the Campagna, ; 
the Alban hills in the distance, and the bound- 
less agro Romano stretching away 1D the 
impressiveness of desolation. 

But the autumn rains had fallen, and the turf 
was rich in flowers and knee-deep in herbage 
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before I finished. I wished that I might catch 
the Roman fever and die there. But this 
work done, my feelings came to their utmost 
tension, and I determined to break with the en- 
chantment, and get back to my lodgings and 
studio at Kensington. I packed her drawings 
and left them to be sent the morning after I 
had left, with a note to explain. But I could 
not leave her without a sufficient explanation ; 
her good opinion of me should not suffer 
by insincerity, so I told her frankly that I had 
been foolish enough to love her too much for 
my own quiet, and I was going to leave her, 
hoping never to see her again, as she never 
would me if I could help it. Much else I 
could not say. I left the note and drawings 
with the keeper of my lodgings and started 
early the morning after to Civita Vecchia. 

Once away, and the story told, I felt better, 
for I had broken with my folly—I hoped 
broken it. I waited in a kind of stupor for 
the steamer at Civita, but I felt freer than for 
along time, only very heavy and without 
raison @ étre, asif I had touched bottom and 
was glad because I could go no lower. A 
week after my arrival in London I received 
the following letter :— 


“My dear Friend: Your note has affected 
me more than I can tell you. That I should 
have given you pain when I hoped to have 
given you, if not pleasure, at least the satisfac- 
tion of having-helped one who needs help 
and friends more than those will understand 
who regard prosperity as a certain avenue to 
happiness, hurts me inexpressibly. I feel 
pained, humiliated, by the way in which you 
have turned your back on me. I feel the loss of 
you as a friend, for I know that you are hon- 
est and unselfish in your regard for me, which 
I have felt of very few men. I cannot well 
think it all out now, but I cannot willingly 
give up your friendship. You will think bet- 
ter of it, will you not, and let me see you when 
I return ? A. M.” 


When a man loves a woman as I loved her 
he is willing, he thinks, to sacrifice even his 
love to her happiness, and he will perhaps, no 
more than I did, perceive that a true woman 
who under such circumstances writes such a 
letter to him, invites him to love her as strongly 
as a woman's reserve will let her. Her 
letter touched me—kindled again in me the 
enthusiasm I had on my journey to Rome, and 
[ forgot all the prudential considerations with 
which I had been intrenching myself against 
my passion. I flattered myself that the self-de- 
nial would exalt my friendship, and that I might 








| ‘ 
become a devoted, calm, profitable friend 


without any of the perturbations of my (as I 
hoped) past passion. I stimulated my fancy 
with the images of my enthusiasm, and replied 
to her that I was her knight-errant at all haz- 
ards, and that no word of the past or of love 
should ever again pass my lips. I accepted 
my place such as she made it. 

With most women, I am now disposed to 
believe, nothing could have been more irri- 
tating or likely to produce a diminution of 
regard than such a willing relinquishment 
of an affection desired; but she had grown 
weary of men who insisted, and of suitors 


‘who would not be denied, and now, looking 


back through the silence and cold of my 
later years, and understanding her, I can see 
that as she understood the genuine, self-deny- 
ing character of my love, and that it was not 
weakness but enthusiasm, and a certain moral 
exaltation above myself, new to her, which 
determined me to accept renunciation as a 
solution of my disappointment, so she en- 
hanced in her own mind the value of what 
she believed me about to withdraw from her. 
And so a few days before she should have 
arrived I received another letter in which she 
said, amongst other things :—“I have been 
wondering whether it is not dreadfully selfish 
of me to accept your friendship and devotion, 
which I prize above everything, and give you 
in return only mine, which is so worthless. 
For a man never has need of a woman as a 
friend, however much she may need him, and 
I would rather you never saw my face again 
than cause you any more pain. Do not 
think of me as an ideal, but only as a weak 
woman with a passionate soul always strug- 
gling for the light. You must not think me 
better than I am, but try to make me so. I 
cannot understand how we have become 
friends so quickly, and I to trust you so 
utterly, who have always been considered so 
hard and cold. I feel the truth and 
singleness of your nature, and knowing you 
even this short time has been an. inestimable 
benefit to me.” This, while it augmented 
my enthusiasm, humiliated me, for I knew 
how far from the conception she had of me, 
my narrow, bitter, and proscriptive nature 
was; but I took the comfort that I would 
change and widen with such a friend. I 
wrote to her a letter, to meet her on her arri- 
val, full of the sentiments which animated me. 
I signed myself “ more than brother or lover,” 
and in deceiving myself, supposed I should 
convince her that all danger to me had 
passed. 
It is long to remember heart-beats as I 
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remember those I felt the morning I knew 
she was in London. At length came the 
note—no longer the Platonic proprieties, but 
what took my breath and left me in a tumult 
of emotion utterly indescribable. It said: 
“Come! I am longing for your coming with 
my whole soul ; come not as my friend, but 
my master. I shall kneel and kiss your hands, 
begging you to forgive ail the needless pain | 
gave you of feeling I could never love you, and 
I love you now so intensely that nothing 


but death shall control my heart from | 


yours.” 

Of the few days which followed I have 
neither the wish nor the power to tell. 
Nothing is so dreary as, sitting in hopeless 
darkness, to recall a perfect light. I revive 
the days of my earlier unhappiness with 
greater pleasure than those later days of un- 
questioning delight, or those cruel doubts 
and fears which, still later, left me standing 
alone outside the gate of my Paradise. To 
me Anna, proud and imperious as she was 
to all others, was perfect sweetness and do- 
cility. She made me her master indeed, and 
in the absence of any objection to our 
marriage, she permitted me to dictate every 
condition and abbreviate delay to the limit 
of my own reasoning. Yet even this had not 
passed when the reaction of a too great and, 
as it seemed, too easy triumph brought about 
a revulsion of feeling—a miserable, pitiful 
doubt which opened the door, I now see, to 
my tempter and enemy. If she had waited 
like little women to be won by long suppli- 
cation, and finally only half given me her 
heart, I should still have implored, and 
longed, and believed; but she was of that 
larger type which overlooks the little wiles 
that flatter men’s pride, and cast herself in 
utter faith and love on what she thought was 
my nobility, and I paid her by doubting after 
doubt was too late for anything but misery. 
Yet a sight of her, a word from her, in an in- 
stant dispelled it all and made me perfectly 
content again. And yet it came back, this 
doubt, in endless change of form; exorcised 
from one it took another, and there was one 
which, from its nature, I could not utterly 
drive it out of—the feeling that between the 
habits of her past life and mine there were 
dissonances which made complete sympathy 
impossible, and left a way for contempt and 
derision on her part. I was irritably suspi- 
cious of her fashionable friends—she cut them 
all; morbidly sensitive to the difference in 
our fortunes—she put away all her jewels, 
gave up her carriage, and wore only the sim- 
plest dresses. Every concession, while it 





mocked the present doubt, planted the seed 
of another. 

We were married as we appointed, because 
I could find no pretext in my own mind to 
base a postponement on, and as we drove 
away from the church, an entire and appalling 
revulsion came over me, and I gave myself up 
to the conviction that I was doomed to a life 
of captivity and dissympathy. But I deter- 
mined to do my duty, and not only try to 
make her happy, but convince her that I was 
happy, as she seemed. And she had no mis. 
givings, no suspicion that the strength of will 
and power of command she leaned on and 
looked up to were merely the obstinacy and 
dogmativeness of a narrow and dry intellect- 
ual nature, accustomed to maintain its self 
respect by giving full rein to its pride and 
exclusiveness. She made no question that 
she was the happiest and most beloved bride 
of the year; she had no coquetries, no arts, 
no reserve, but poured her whole soul out on 
me in a vehemence of passion and eniir 
self-abandon, which, with a larger and nobler 
man than I, would have banished every shad 
ow from life. That I was jealous only de- 
lighted her, yet she never provoked my jeal- 
ousy for her own delight or to strengthen her 
hold on me; nothing sweeter, more angelic 
than her faith and devotion could have been 
in human heart. 

This doubting mood: wore away at length, 
and left me really as happy as I tried to per- 
suade her | was; happier still not to feign 
and caress where no will was, and for a few 
months no ripple broke the surface of our 
summer life. Anna wanted her old compan- 
ion Miss Peterman to come and live with us, 
to which I objected without any other reason 
than that I did not like her; she had in our 
first acquaintance shown too much of the feel- 
ing of Mrs. Ascott to please me now, but I only 
said that I did not wish to be disturbed by su- 
perfluous outsiders. But Miss Peterman came, 
and came often, and being of that indurate 
nature that never knows when it is de /rof, 
she irritated me more and more. She was the 
cause of our first difference, as she was of 
our last. She was sincerely. and always at- 
tached to Anna, who was grateful for a long 
devotion, whose disinterestedness she had 
proved, and which should have given me 
patience under the infliction of her society ; 
but when, after visitations which grew more 
and more frequent, 1 made a complaint 
against their continuance, and in my blind, 
unjust way declaimed against her, Anna stood 
by her friend quietly, but firmly. It was the 
first time that she had shown any disposition 
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to question my will, and all the old doubts 
gathered anew. I knew that her friend 
was from the beginning opposed to our mar- 
riage as an injustice to Anna, and knowing 
this, Anna’s defense of her made her in my 
jealous mind an accomplice in all Miss Pe- 
terman’s offensiveness. I replied angrily, 
arrogating to myself an authority no woman 
of her position could with dignity submit to, 
and found in a moment that I had drawn the 
bow too far. I saw the white passion rise in 
her face as I had once before seen it rise in 
my defense, and with a voice quite unmoved, 
she said, as she swept in her stateliest manner 
out of the room, “ You forget yourself, Mar- 
tin,” and I heard her footsteps on the stairs 
and in the chamber over-head. I knew that 
I should have gone after her and begged her 
pardon on my knees, and I know that she 
would have forgotten all in an instant, but my 
devil had fairly got his hold of me, and I ob- 
stinately defied my own conscience and de- 
clared she should come to me, and so an end. 
All human justice and manly pity had gone 
out of me under that malignant passion. 

I waited half an hour, an hour, and heard 
no stir above, then threw myself on a sofa 
to sleep, obstinate till the day. I finally did 
sleep, and when the dawn was mingling with 
the red gaslight, I awoke with something 
clasping my feet, and saw Anna, pale and 
haggard as if a week’s illness had left its 
marks on her, kissing my feet and moaning 
broken excuses for her “ wicked temper,” as 
she called it, begging my forgiveness. She 
had swooned alone in the reaction of her pas- 
sion, and had lain senseless until then, or she 
would not have kept me waiting so long, she 
said. Even I was conquered and made confes- 
sion—no human heart ever so hard could 
have resisted that condescension of a divine 
nature, and for weeks again all was unbro- 
kenly serene in our life; Anna was even 
more devoted and more humble. I felt a 
certain humiliation, however, and putting my 
misconduct up before my eyes, imagined that 
she too always saw it, and as my innate sus- 
piciousness and pride slowly resumed their 
dominion, as is their habit with such men, I 
felt that she must have lost faith in and affec- 
tion for me, and that she kept up a show asI 
had done in the beginning, all the more ten- 
der from being the result of duty rather than 
love. 

There is no pride so obstinate and bitter 
as that of a proud poor man, and now I felt 
what had always suggested itself at times, that 
between her past and mine there was so wide 
a difference, that no life possible to me could 





ever weave their ways into one ; that do what 
we would, I should always be poor and proud, 
irritable to condescension and suspicious, 
while she, the spoiled child of fortune, unable 
to comprehend these foibles, would maintain 
her frank, gracious life in spite of all my ex- 
actions, and, if necessary, would have de- 
scended cheerfully to my poverty with me and 
accepted its trials with equanimity far greater 
than mine. 

Her soul was greater than any possible 
sacrifice ; mine so small that I could not 
comprehend a sacrifice without some bitter- 
ness. But what was worse was the memory 
of that wrong I had done her, which humil- 
iated me at all times, and which I could not 
believe that she had forgotten or forgiven. 
The charm of our perfect unity had been 
broken, and I always awaited a new out- 
break. 

So looked for, of course it came. The 
trivial irritations of daily life found words, 
and chilled her without inducing an outbreak 
or explanation. ‘Then I was sure that I had 
lost my hold on her, and, day by day, fell back 
in morbid distrust on my pride, which built 
up a wall between us. I should have gone 
away for a time and cleared my eyes of their 
false color; the wrong was in me, not in 
her, who, in constant pain at my coldness, yet 
watched the hours of my absence with a love 
so utter and so forgiving that I mistook it for 
hypocrisy. The only palliation which I 
can now shape for my conduct is a theory 
that I must have been mad—a moral insanity 
had perverted my vision, my reason, even my 
sense of manhood. Yet I am punished as 
if I had been the worst of murderers, and 
that assures me that I am responsible for my 
crime. 

In this state of tension came the critical 
incident—if it had not been this it would 
have been something else soon. Miss 
Peterman called to ask Anna to go for the 
day somewhere out of London, I don’t know 
where, but my mood and my sudden and 
raging jealousy made me determined to 
break with the situation then and there. 
To tell the least possible of a wretched tale—I 
forbade Anna to go, and this in the presence 
of my enemy. You see I was mad. 

There was no mark of emotion on Anna’s 
face, but the now understood white calm. 
She turned to Miss Peterman, as qui- 
etly as though she escaped from a disa- 
greeable invitation, and playfully begged her 
to excuse her for the time—she had impor- 
tant business with her husband. Alone, she 
addressed herself to me as I had seen her 
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speak to her man of business when he recom- 
mended something disagreeable to her : “ Mr. 
lea,” she said, “ little impertinences and dis- 
agreeable exercise of authority one submits 
to from one’s husband, because they are 
in the way of the world; but in ceasing to be 
a gentleman you have ceased to exercise 
any authority over me—take your way and I 
will take mine—Good morning, sir.” While 
speaking the word she slipped the wedding- 
ring off her finger and with the slightest of 
smiles dropped it into a vase which stood on 
the mantel. Her face, lips and hands were 
bloodless ; hard lines of resolution such as I 
had never seen the semblance of were about 
her mouth, and a cold glint was in her eyes ; 
nothing womanly, but a look such as a beau- 
tiful fury might have worn. She swept out 
of theroom andup-stairs. In these long years 
since then, years whose ending I wait and 
pray for, that face has been my Tisiphone ; 
has haunted my gloom—joy I have had none ; 
has waked me from my sleep and made my 
dreams terrible ; has found me in my soli- 
tude and driven me out from amongst men. 
For this as well as for my sin I loathe life. 

I felt that all was over to me—she was no 
more even afriend. Frightened and brought 
to my senses again, I put on my hat and 
walked out. I wandered aimlessly about all 
day and dined at the club. Dinner over, I 
could no longer refrain from going home. 
The servant told me that Anna had been out 
for a short time in the afternoon, but had 
eaten nothing at home, and had passed the 
day in her room, where she still was. I 
turned the gas down a little and lay on the 
sofa, in a state of numbness of heart like 
what I imagine the approach of death to be. 
I longed yet dreaded to hear some word 
from her, and I began by hoping that she 
would come ; I finally grew angry and fren- 
zied that she did not, and then at length she 
came ; she entered the room and I rose. She 
was pale, haggard, her hair disarranged, and 
in the dim light looked like a ghost. She 
looked me in the eyes for some seconds but 
without a word. I was almost wild to hear 
some word which would call me to her, but 
my devil of pride came to my destruction and 
I did not speak. “It is for her to make the 
confession,” I said to myself, and I waited, and 
my face grew cold and stern again, I knew. 
She waited and watched a little, and then with 
an expression of unutterable, unendurable 
woe, which with that one told, and another yet 
to be told of, alternated in the scourging of my 
soul, she turned back and passed out again. 
i knew then that she regretted, I felt my 





power once more. I was not happier, but 
less wretched ; but I grew hard again and de- 
termined that she should bend—to yield now 
was to lose all. I waited another hour, and 
went out again to pass the night at a hotel. 

I cannot say I slept—I dozed to wake 
from frightful dreams—I wished that I had 
yielded, that last look so haunted me. A 
terrible dread beset me as I rose with the 
dawn and walked the streets till the traffic 
began, and then went back to the house de- 
termined to ask Anna’s pardon for my brutal- 
ity. Her maid told me that she had been 
down two or three times in the course of the 
night, as if to see if I had come in, but she 
must be sleeping now. I went to our room, 
and with profound humiliation prepared to 
do penance for my wrong. My heart stop- 
ped beating almost, as I found on my dress- 
ing-table a note in her hand-writing addressed 
tome. It was as follows :— 

“Tt cannot endure longer, my darling. 
It has happened as I felt it must from long 
ago—my demoniac temper has lost me 
what alone made life so dear, without which 
I do not care to live,—or if by chance I might 
still win you back it would be for a more 
complete alienation. I cannot live so, and 
my only hope is that in dying now I may 
have still left some roots of your love 
which my death may quicken to life again, 
and in that future which would be empty 
without you, I may be able to hold you 
again. In that life, if there be life there, | 
shall have learned to conquer this wicked, 
wild nature of mine ; and your generous heart 
will be touched with pity and tenderness, 
knowing that I gave up life and the happi- 
ness of seeing you for the chance of keeping 
you in eternity, if there is eternity, and if 
not then there is nothing for me. It is cold, 
dreadful, to go into the darkness so alone, 
but colder, more dreadful, to live here with- 
out you. Three times I have been down to 
see if you had come in, wishing to ask your 
forgiveness and kiss you but once more; but 
you are cold, unforgiving, and I must go. 
Come and see me once more—love me if 
you can, and remember me, and that I loved 
you more than life. Your ANNA.” 


I did not wait to read the whole, but flew 
to her little working room. The gas was 
burning brightly, and she lay on the low 
couch by the window—an empty glass on the 
floor—dead—the beautiful eyes wide open, 
glassy, lips parted, her left hand, on which was 
the wedding-ring again, laid over her breast, 
but cold; the calm unrecognizing look, in 
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different to me forever more, was more than 
1 could endure. A sense of frightful cold 
and darkness came over me, and what I 
next remember was a murmur of many 
voices and tread of many feet, and one was 
trying to extricate the letter from my hand. 
As I slowly became conscious and my calam- 
ity came back to me, I cursed myself, my 
life, the race, everything but God, and I 
should have dashed. my brains out against 
the wall but for a sudden feeling that I must 
expiate her death in my own life. I remem- 





ber only little of what happened then and 
for a long time—the funeral and some other 
incidents, and now I live hating life because 
I must so work out my punishment and con- 
quer myself. I try to recall our early happy 
days, but when I begin to paint them, there 
come one after the other those terrible faces 
—the white trial of Wrath, and Woe, and 
Death, and in every solitary moment one or 
the other is before me. Death only will put 
them and me to rest. 


6  ——$$__———— > 


THE AUTOMATON-EAR. 


Tue day was hardly different from many 
another day, though I will likely recall it even 
when the mist of years has shrouded the past 
in an undefined hueless cloud. The sunshine 
came in at my open window. Out of doors it 
flooded all the land in its warm summer light— 
the spires of the town and the bare college 
campus, farther the tall bearded barley and 
rustling oats, farther still the wild grass and 
the forest, where the river ran and the blue 
haze dipped from the sky. 

The temptation was greater than I could 
stand, and taking my book I shut up the 
“ study,” as the students called my small apart- 
ment, leaving it for one bounded by no walls 
or ceiling. 

The woods rang with the hum and chirp 
of insects and birds. I threw myself down 
beneath a tall, broad-spreading tree. Against 
its moss-covered trunk I could hear the 
loud tap of the wood-pecker secreted high 
up among its leaves, and off at the end of 
a tender young twig a robin trilled, swinging 
himself to and fro through the checkered sun- 
light. I never grew weary listening to the 
changeful voice of the forest and the river, and 
was hardly conscious of reading until I came 
upon this paragraph :— 

“ As a particle of the atmosphere is never 
lost, so sound is neverlost. A strain of music 
or a simple tone will vibrate in the air forever 
and ever, decreasing according to a fixed ratio. 
The diffusion of the agitation extends in all. 
directions, like the waves in a pool, but the 
ear is unable to detect it beyond a certain 
point. It is well known that some individuals 


can distinguish sounds which to others under 
precisely similar circumstances are wholly lost. 
Thus the fault is not in the sound itself, but 
in our organ of hearing, and a tone once in 
existence is always in existence.” 








This was nothing new to me. I had read 
it before, though I had never thought of it par- 
ticularly; but while I listened to the robin, it 
seemed singular to know that all the sounds 
ever uttered, ever born, were floating in the 
air now—all music, every tone, every bird-song 
—and we, alas ! could not hear them. 

Suddenly a strange idea shot through my 
brain—Why not? Ay, why not hear? Men 
had constructed instruments which could mag- 
nify to the eye, and—was it possible ?—Why 
not? 

1 looked up and down the river, but saw 
neither it nor the sky nor the moss that I 
touched. Did the woodpecker still tap 
secreted among the leaves, and the robin sing, 
and the hum of insects run along the bank 
asbefore? I cannot recollect, I cannot recol- 
lect anything, only Mother Flinse, the deaf and 
dumb old crone that occasionally came to beg 
and sell nuts to the students, was standing in 
the gateway. I nodded to her as I passed, 
and walked up her long, slim shadow that lay 
on the path. It was a strange idea that had 
come so suddenly into my head and startled 
me. I hardly dared to think of it, but I could 
think of nothing else. It could not be possi- 
ble, and yet—why not ? 

Over and over in the restless hours of the 
night I asked myself, I said aloud, Why not ? 
Then I laughed at my folly, and wondered 
what I was thinking of, and tried to sleep— 
but if it cou/d be done ? 

The idea clung tome. It forced itself up 
in class hours and made confusion in the les- 
sons. Some said the professor was ill those 
two or three days before the vacation ; per- 
haps I was. I scarcely slept; only the one 
thought grew stronger—Men had done more 
wonderful things ; it certainly was passible, 
and I would accomplish this grand invention ° 
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I would construct the king of all instruments 
—I would construct an instrument which 
could catch these faint tones vibrating in the 
air and render them audible. Yes, and | 
would labor quietly until it was perfected, or 
the world might laugh. 

The session closed and the college was 


deserted, save by the few musty students | 
which, even in imagination, one could hardly | 


separate or distinguish from the old books on 
the library shelves. I could wish for no bet- 
ter opportunity to begin my great work. 
The first thing would be to prepare for it by 
a careful study of acoustics, and I buried my- 
self among volumes on the philosophy of 
sound. 

I went down to London and purchased a 
common ear-trumpet. My own ear was ex- 
ceedingly acute, and to my great delight I 
found that, with the aid of the trumpet just as 
it was, I could distinguish sounds at a much 
greater distance, and those nearer were mag- 
nified in power. I had only to improve upon 
this instrument ; careful study, careful work, 
careful experiment, and my hopes would un- 
doubtedly be realized. 

Back to my old room in the college I went 
with a complete set of tools. So days and 
weeks I shut myself in, and every day and 
every week brought nothing but disappoint- 
ment. The instrument seemed only to 
diminish sound rather than increase it, yet 
still I worked on and vowed I would not 
grow discouraged. 

Hour after hour I sat looking out of my 
narrow window. ‘The fields of barley and 
waving oats had been reaped, the wheat too 
had ripened and gone, but I did not notice. 
I sprang up with a joyful exclamation— 
Strange never to have thought of it before! 
Perhaps I had not spent my time in vain, 
after all. How could I expect to test my in- 
strument in this close room with only that 
little window? It should be removed from 
immediate noises, high up in the open air, 
where there would be no obstructions. I 
would never succeed here—but where should 
I go? It must be some place in which I 
would never be liable to interruption, for my 
first object was to be shielded and work in 
secret. 

I scoured the neighborhood for an appro- 
priate spot without success, when it occurred 
to me that I had heard some one say the old 
gray church was shut up. This church was 
situated just beyond tHe suburbs of the town. 
It was built of rough stone, mottled and 
stained by unknown years. The high square 
tower, covered by thick vines that clung and 








crept round its base, was the most venerable 
monument among all the slabs and tombs 
where it stood sentinel. Only graves desert- 
ed and uncared for by the living kept it com. 
pany. People said the place was too damp 
for use, and talked of rebuilding, but it had 
never been done. Now if I could gain 
access to the tower, that was the very place 
for my purpose. 

I found the doors securely fastened, and 
walked round and round without discovering 
any way of entrance ; but I made up my mind, 
if it were possible to get inside of that church 
I would do it, and without the help of keys. 
The high windows were not to be thought of ; 
but in the rear of the building, lower down, 
where the fuel had probably been kept, there 
was a narrow opening which was boarded 
across. With very little difficulty I knocked 
out the planks and crept through. It was a 
cellar, and, as I had anticipated, the coal re- 
ceptacle. After feeling around, I found a few 
rough steps which led to a door that was un- 
locked and communicated with the passage 
back of the vestry-room. The tower | wished 
to explore was situated in the remote corner 
of the building. I passed on te the church. 
Its walls were discolored by green mould and 
blackened where the water had dripped 
through. The sun, low down in the sky, lit 
the tall arched windows on the west, and 
made yellow strips across the long aisles, 
over the faded pews with their stiff, straight 
backs, over the chancel rail, over the altar 
with its somber wood-work ; but there was 
no warmth ; only the cheerless glare seemed 
to penetrate the cold dead atmosphere,—only 
the cheerless glare without sparkle, without 
life, came into that voiceless sanctuary where 
the organ slept. At the right of the vesti- 
bule a staircase led to the tower; it ascended 
to a platform laid on a level with the four 
windows and a little above the point of the 
church roof. These four windows were situ- 
ated one on each side of the tower, running 
high up, and the lower casement folding in- 
ward. 

Here was my place. Above the tree-tops, 
in the free open air, with no obstacle to ob- 
struct the wind, I could work unmolested by 
people or noise. The fresh breeze that fanned 
my face was cool and pleasant. An hour 
ago I had been tired, disappointed, and de- 
pressed ; but now, buoyant with hope, I was 
ready to begin work again—work that I was 
determined to accomplish. 

The sun had gone. I did not see the 


broken slabs and urns in the shadow down 
below ; I did not see the sunken graves and 
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the rank grass and the briers. I looked over 
them and saw the gorgeous fringes along the 
horizon, scarlet and gold and pearl ; saw them 
quiver and brighten to flame, and the white 
wings of pigeons whirl and circle in the 
deepening glow. 

i closed the windows, and when I had 
crawled out at the narrow hole, carefully 
reset the boards just as I had found them. 
In another day all the tools and books that I 
considered necessary were safely deposited 
in the tower. I only intended to make this 
my workshop, still, of course, occupying my 
old room in the college. 

Here I matured plan after plan. I studied, 
read, worked, knowing, /fee/ing that at last I 
must succeed ; but failure followed failure, and 
I sank into despondency only to begin again 
with a kind of desperation. When I went 
down to London and wandered about, hunt- 
ing up different metals and hard woods, I never 
entered a concert-room or an opera-house. 
Was there not music in store for me, such as 
no mortal ear had ever heard? <A// the mu- 
sic, every strain that had sounded in the past 
ages? Ah, I could wait; I would work 
patiently and wait. 

I was laboring now upon a theory that I 
had not tried heretofore. It was my last re- 
source ; if this failed, then—but it would not 
fail. I resolved not to make any test, not to 
put it near my ear until it was completed. 
I discarded all woods and used only the me- 
tals which best transmitted sound. Finally 
it was finished, even to the ivory ear-piece. 
I held the instrument all ready—lI held it and 
looked eastward and westward and back 
again. Suddenly all control over the muscles 
of my hand was gone, it felt like stone; then 
the strange sensation passed away. I stood 
up and lifted the trumpet to my ear—What ! 
Silence? No, no—I was faint, my brain was 
confused, whirling. I would not believe it ; 
I would wait a moment until this dizziness 
was gone, and then—then I would be able to 
hear. I was deaf now. I still held the instru- 
ment ; in my agitation the ivory tip shook off 
and rolled down rattling on the floor. I gazed 
at it mechanically as if it had been a peb- 
ble; I never thought of replacing it, and me- 
chanically I raised the trumpet a second time 
tomy ear. A crash of discordant sounds, a 
confused jarring noise broke upon me and I 
drew back trembling, dismayed. Fool! O 
fool of fools never to have thought of this, 
which a child, a dunce would not have over- 
looked! My great invention was nothing, 


was worse than nothing, was worse than a 
I might have known that my instru- 


failure. 











ment would magnify present sounds in the 
air to such a degree as to make them utterly 
drown all others, and, clashing together, pro- 
duce this noise like the heavy rumble of 
thunder. 

The college reopened and I took up my 
old line of duties, or at least attempted them, 
for the school had grown distasteful to me. 
I was restless, moody, and discontented. [| 
tried to forget my disappointment, but the ef- 
fort was-vain. 

The spires of the town and the college 
campus glittered white, the fields of barley 
and oats were fields of snow, the forest leaves 
had withered and fallen, and the river slum- 
bered, wrapped in a sheeting of ice. Still [ 
brooded over my failure, and when again the 
wild grass turned green I no longer cared. 
I was not the same man that had looked out 
at the waving grain and the blue haze only 
a year before. A gloomy despondency had 
settled upon me, and I grew to hate the stu- 
dents, to hate the college, to hate society. 
In the first shock of discovered failure I had 
given up all hope, and the winter passed [ 
knew not how. I never wondered if the trou- 
ble could be remedied. Now it suddenly oc- 
curred to me, perhaps it was no failure after 
all. The instrument might be made adjusta- 
ble, so as to be sensible to faint or severe vi- 
brations at pleasure of the operator, and thus 
separate the sounds. I remembered how but 
for the accidental removal of the ivory my in- 
strument perhaps would not have reflected 
any sound. I would work again and*perse- 
vere. 

I would have resigned my professorship, 
only it might create suspicion. I knew not 
that already they viewed me with curious 
eyes and sober faces. When the session 
finally closed, they tried to persuade me to 
leave the college during vacation and travel 
on the continent. I would feel much fresher, 
they told me, in the fall. In the fall? Ay, 
perhaps I might, perhaps I might, and I 
would not go abroad. 

Once more the reapers came unnoticed. 
My work progressed slowly. Day by day I 
toiled up in the old church-tower, and night 
by night I dreamed. In my sleep it often 
seemed that the instrument was suddenly 
completed, but before I could raise it to my 
ear I would always waken with a nervous 
start. So the feverish time went by, and at 
last I held it ready for a second triak Now 
the instrument was adjustable, and I had also 
improved it so far as to be able to set it very 
accurately for any particular period, thus 
rendering it sensible only to sounds of that 
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time, all heavier and fainter vibrations being 
excluded. 

I drew it out almost to its limits. 

All the maddening doubts that had haunt- 
ed me like grinning specters died. I felt no 
tremor, my hand was steady, my pulse-beat 
regular. 

The soft breeze had fallen away. No leaf 
stirred in the quiet that seemed to await my 
triumph. Again the crimson splendor of sun- 
set illumined the western sky and made a 
glory overhead—and the dusk was thicken- 
ing down below among the mouldering slabs. 
But that mattered not. 

I raised the trumpet to my ear. 

Hark !—The hum of mighty hosts! It 
rose and fell, fainter and more faint; then the 
murmur of water was heard and lost again, as 
it swelled and gathered and burst in one 
grand volume of sound like a hallelujah from 
myriad lips. Out of the resounding echo, 
out of the dying cadence a single female 
voice arose. Clear, pure, rich, it soared 
above the tumult of the host that hushed 
itself, a living thing. Higher, sweeter, it 
seemed to break the fetters of mortality and 
tremble in sublime adoration before the Infi- 
nite. My breath stilled with awe. Was it a 
spirit-voice—one of the glittering host in 
the jasper city “that had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in it?” And 
the water, was it the river clear as crystal 
flowing from the great white throne? But 
no! The tone now floated out soft, sad, 
human. There was no sorrowful strain in 
that nightless land where the leaves of the 
trees were for the healing of the nations. 
The beautiful voice was of the earth and sin- 
stricken. From the sobbing that mingled 
with the faint ripple of water it went up once 
more, ringing gladly, joyfully ; it went up in- 
spired with praise to the sky, and—hark! 
the Hebrew tongue :— 

“The horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea.” 

Then the noise of the multitude swelled 
again and aclash of music broke forth from 
innumerable timbrels. I raised my head 
quickly-—it was the song of Miriam after the 
passage of the Red Sea. 

I knew not whether I lived. 

I bent my ear eagerly to the instrument 
again and heard—the soft rustle, the breath- 
ing as of a sleeping forest. A plaintive note 
stole gently out, more solemn and quiet than 
the chant of the leaves. The mournful lay, 
forlorn, frightened, trembled on the air like 
the piteous wail of some wounded creature. 
Then it grew stronger. Clear. brilliant, it 





burst in a shower of silver sounds like a 
whole choir of birds in the glitter of the trop- 
ical sunlight. But the mournful wail crept 
back, and the lonely heart-broken strain was 
lost, while the leaves still whispered to one 
another in the midnight. 

Like the light of a distant star came to me 
this song of some nightingale, thousands of 
years after the bird had mouldered to noth- 
ing. 

At last my labor had been rewarded. As 
sound travels in waves and these waves are 
continually advancing they go round and 
round the world, therefore I would never 
hear the same sound over again at the same 
time, but it passed beyond and another came 
in its stead. 

All night I listened with my ear pressed to 
the instrument. I heard the polished, well- 
studied compliments, the rustle of silks, and 
the quick music of the dance at some ban- 
quet. I could almost see the brilliant robes 
and glittering jewels of the waltzers, and 
the sheen of light, and the mirrors. But 
hush ! a cry, a stifled moan. Was that at the 
No, the music and the rustle of silk were 
gone. 

“ Mother, put your hand here,—I am tired, 
and my head feels hot and strange. Is it 
night, already, that it has grown so dark? I 
am resting now, for my book is almost done, 
and then, mother, we can go back to the dear 
old home where the sun shines so bright and 
the honeysuckles are heavy with perfume. 
And, mother, we will never be poor any more. 
I know you are weary, for your cheeks are 
pale and your fingers are thin; but they shall 
not touch a needle then, and you will grow bet- 
ter, mother, and we will forget these long, long, 
bitter years. I will not write in the evenings 
then, but sit with you and watch the twilight 
fade as we used to do, and listen to the mur- 
mur of the frogs. I described the little 
stream, our little stream, mother, in my book. 
—-Hark! I hear the splash of its waves now. 
Hold me by the hand tight, mother. I am 
tired, but we are aimost there. See! the 
house glimmers white through the trees, and 
the red bird has built its nest again in the 
cedar. Put your arm around me, mother, 
mother—” bes 

Then single, echoless, the mother’s piercing 
cry went up—* O my God!” 

Great Heaven! It would not always be 
music that I should hear. Into this ear, where 
all the world poured its tales, sorrow and suffer- 
ing and death would come in turn with mirth 
and gladness. 

I listened again. The long-drawn ahoy— 
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ahoy—of the sailor rang out in slumbrous 
musical monotone, now free, now muffled— 
gone. The gleeful laugh of children at play, 
then the drunken boisterous shout of the mid- 
night reveler—What was that? A chime of 
bells, strange, sublime, swimming in the air 
they made a cold, solemn harmony. But even 
over them dashed the storm-blast of passion 
that sweeps continually up and down the earth, 
and the harmony that bound them in peace 
broke up in a wild, angry clamor, that set loose 
shrill screams which were swallowed up in a 
savage tumult of discord, like a mad carnival 
of yelling demons. Then, as if terrified by their 
own fiendish rage, they retreated shivering, 
remorseful, and hushed themselves in hoarse 
whispers about the gray belfry. It was 
the Carillonneur, Matthias Vander Gheyn, 
playing at Louvain on the first of July, 
1745- 

Yes, my invention had proved a grand suc- 
cess. I had worked and worked in order to 
give this instrument to the world; but now 
when it was finished, strange to say, all my 
ambition, all my desire for fame left me, and 
I was anxious only to guard it from discovery, 
to keep it secret, to keep it more jealously 
than a miser hoards his gold. An undefinable 
delight filled my soul that I alone out of all 
humanity possessed this treasure, this great 
Ear of the World, for which kings might have 
given up theirthrones. Ah! they dreamed 
not of the wonders I could relate. It was a 
keen, intense pleasure to see the public for 
which I had toiled live on, deaf forever save 
to the few transient sounds of the moment, 
while I, their slave, reveled in another world 
above, beyond theirs. But they should never 
have this instrument; no, not for kingdoms 
would I give it up, not for life itself. 

It exerted a strange fascination over me, and 
in my eager desire to preserve my secret a 
tormenting fear suddenly took possession of 
me that some one might track me to the tow- 
er and discover all. It seemed as if the peo- 
ple looked after me with curious faces as I 
passed. I went no longer on the main road 
that led to the church, but, when I left my 
room, took an opposite direction until out of 
xght,‘and then made a circuit across the fields. 
I lived in a continual fear of betraying my- 
self, so that at night I closed my window and 
door lest I might talk aloud in my sleep. I 
could never again bear the irksome duties of 
my office, and when the college reopened I 
gave up my situation and took lodgings in 
town. Stillthe dread of detection haunted 
me. Every day I varied my route to the 





church, and every day the people seemed to 








Oc- 
casionally some of my old pupils came to vis- 
it me, but they appeared constrained in my 


stare at me with a more curious gaze. 


presence and were soon gone. However, no 
one seemed to suspect my secret ; perhaps all 
this was merely the work of my imagination, 
for I had grown watchful and reticent. 

I hardly ate or slept. I lived perpetually 
in the past listening to the echoing song of 
the Alpine shepherd; the rich, uncultivated 
soprano of the Southern slave making strange 
wild melody. I heard grand organ fugues 
rolling, sweeping over multitudes that kneeled 
in awe, while a choir of voices broke into a 
gloria that seemed to sway the great cathedral. 
The thrilling artistic voices of the far past 
rang again, making my listening soul tremble 
in their magnificent harmony. It was music 
of which we could not dream. 

Then suddenly I determined to try the 
opera once more ; perhaps I was prejudiced : 
I had not been inside of a concert-room for 
more than a year. 

‘I went downto London. It was just at 
the opening of the fall season. I could 
hardly wait that evening until the curtain rose ; 
the orchestra was harsh and discordant, the 
house hot and disagreeable, the gas painfully 
bright. My restlessness had acquired a fe 
verish pitch before the prima donna made 
her appearance. Surely that voice was not 
the one before which the world bowed! Ma- 
libran’s song stood out in my memory 
clearly defined and complete, like a magnifi- 
cent cathedral of pure marble, with faultless 
arches and skillfully chiseled carvings, where 
the minarets rose from wreaths of lilies and 
vine-leaves cut in bas-relief, and the slender 
spire shot high, glittering yellow in the up- 
per sunlight, its golden arrow, burning like 
flame, pointing towards the East. But this 
prima donna built only a flat, clumsy struc- 
ture of wood ornamented by gaudily painted 
lattice. I left the opera amid the deafening 
applause of the audience with a smile of scorn 
upon my lips. Poor deluded creatures! they 
knew nothing of music, they knew not what 
they were doing. 

I went to St. Paul’s on the Sabbath. There 
was no worship in the operatic voluntary sung 
by hired voices ; it did not stir my soul, and 
their cold hymns did not warm with praise to 
the Divine Creator, or sway the vast pulse 
less congregation that came and went with- 
out one quickened breath. 

All this tinie I felt a singular, inexpressible 
pleasure in the consciousness of my great se- 
cret, and I hurried back with eager haste. 
In Lendon I had accidentally met two or 
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three of my old acquaintances. I was not over 
glad to sce them myself: as I have said, I had 
grown utterly indifferent to society ; but I al- 
most felt ashamed when they offered me eve- 
ry attention within their power, for I had not 
anticipated it, nor was it deserved on my 
part. Now, when I returned, everybody in 
the street stopped to shake hands with me 
and inquire for my health. At first, although 
I was surprised at the interest they manifest- 
ed, I took it merely as the common civility 
on meeting, but when the question was repeat- 
ed so particularly by each one, I thought it 
appeared strange, and asked if they had ever 
heard to the contrary ; no, oh no, they said, 
but still I was astonished at the unusual care 
with which they all made the same inquiry. 
I went up to my room and walked directly to 
the glass. It was the first time I had con- 
sciously looked into a mirror for many weeks. 
Good Heavens! The mystery was explained 
now. J could hardly recognize myself. At 
first the shock was so great that I stood gaz- 
ing, almost petrified. The demon of typhus 
fever could not have wrought a more terrific 
change in my face if he had held it in his 
clutches for months. My hair hung in long 
straggling locks around my neck. I was 
thin and fearfully haggard. My eyes, sunken 
far back in my head, looked out from dark 
deep hollows ; my heavy black eyebrows were 
knit together by wrinkles that made seams 
over my forehead; my fleshless cheeks clung 
tight to the bone, and a bright red spot on either 
one was half covered by thick beard. I had 
thought so little about my personal appear- 
ance lately that I had utterly neglected my 
hair, and I wondered now that it had given 
me no annoyance. I smiled while I still 
looked at myself. This was the effect of the 
severe study and loss of sleep, and the excite- 
ment under which [ had labored for months, 
yes, for more than a year. I had not been 
conscious of fatigue, but my work was done 
now and I would soon regain my usual weight. 
I submitted myself immediately to the hands 
of a barber, dressed with considerable care, 
and took another look in the glass. My face 
appeared pinched and small since it had been 
freed from beard. The caverns around my 
eyes seemed even larger, and the bright color 
in my cheeks contrasted strangely with the 
extremely sallow tint of my complexion. I 
turned away with an uncomfortable feeling, 
and started on a circuitous route to the church, 
for I never trusted my instrument in any other 
place. 

It was a sober fall day. Everything 
looked dreary with that cold, gray, sunless sky 





stretched overhead. The half-naked trees 
shivered a little in their seared garments of 
ragged leaves. Occasionally a cat walked 
along the fence-top, or stood trembling on 
three legs. Sometimes a depressed bird sud- 
denly tried to cheer its drooping spirits and 
uttered a few sharp, discontented chirps. 
Just in front of me two boys were playing 
ball on the road-side. As I passed I accident- 
ally caught this sentence : 

“ They say the professor ain't just right in 
his head.” 

For a moment I stood rooted to the 
ground; then wheeled round and cried out 
fiercely, 

“What did you say?” 

“Sir?” 

“ What was that you said just now?” I re- 
peated still more fiercely. 

The terrified boys looked at me an instant, 
then without answering turned and ran as fast 
as fright could carry them. 

So the mystery now was really explained ! 
It was not sick the people thought me, but 
crazy. I walked on with a queer feeling 
and began vaguely to wonder why I had been 
so savage to those boys. The fact which I 
had learned so suddenly certainly gave me a 
shock, but it was nothing to me. What did | 
care, even if the people did think me crazy ? 
Ah! perhaps if I told my secret they woukl 
consider it a desperate case of insanity. But 
the child’s words kept ringing in my ears un- 
til an idea flashed upon me more terrifying 
than death itself. How did I know that | 
was not insane? How did I know but that 
my great invention might be only an halluci- 
nation of my brain? Instantly a whole army 
of thoughts crowded up like ghostly witnesses 
to affright me. I had studied myself to a sha- 
dow ; my pallid face, with the red spots on the 
checks and the blue hollows around the eyes, 
came before my mental vision afresh. The 
fever in my veins told me I was unnaturally 
excited. I had not slept a sound, dreamless 
sleep for weeks. Perhaps in the long, long 
days and nights my brain, like my body, had 
been over-wrought ; perhaps in my eager de- 
sire to succeed, in my desperate determina- 
tion, the power of my will had disordered my 
mind, and it was all deception : the sounds, the 
music I had heard, merely the creation of my 
diseased fancy, and the instrument I had han- 
dled useless metal. The very idea was inex- 
pressible torture to me. I could not bear 
that a single doubt of its reality should exist ; 
but, after once entering my head, how would | 
ever be able to free myself from distrust ? | 
could not do it; I would be obliged to live 
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always in uncertainty. It was maddening : 
now I felt as if I might have struck the child 
in my rage if I could have found him. Then 
suddenly it occurred to me for the first time 
that my invention could easily be tested by 
some other person. Almost instantly I re- 
jected the thought, for it would compel me to 
betray my secret, and in my strange infatuation 
I would rather have destroyed the instrument. 
But the doubts of my sanity on this subject 
returned upon me with tenfold strength, and 
again I thought in despair of the only method 
left me by which they could ever be settled. 

In the first shock, when the unlucky sen- 
tence fell upon my ear, I had turned after the 
boys, and then walked on mechanically to- 
wards the town. Now, when I looked up I 
found myself almost at the college gate. No 
one was to be seen, only Mother Flinse with 
her basket on her arm was just raising the 
latch. Half bewildered, I turned hastily 
round and bent my steps in the, direction of 
my lodgings, while I absently wondered 
whether that old woman had stood there ever 
since, since—when? I did not recollect, 
but her shadow was long and slim—no, there 
were no shadows this afternoon ; it was sun- 
less. As I reached the stairs leading to my 
room, my trouble, which I had forgotten for 
the moment, broke upon me anew. I dragged 
myself up and sat down utterly overwhelmed. 
As I have said, I would sooner destroy the 
instrument than give it to a thankless world ; 
but to endure the torturing doubt of its real- 
ity was impossible. Suddenly it occurred to 
me that Mother Flinse was mute. I might 
get her to test my invention without fear of be- 
trayal, for she could neither speak nor write, 
and her signs on this subject, if she attempted 
. to explain, would be altogether unintelligible 
to others. 1 sprang up in wild delight, then 
immediately fell back in my chair with a 
hoarse laugh—Mother Flinse was deaf as 
well as dumb. I had not remembered that. 
I sat quietly a moment trying to calm myself 
and think. Why need this make any differ- 
ence? The instrument ought to, at least it 
was possible that it might, remedy loss of 
hearing. I too was deaf to these sounds in the 
air that it made audible. They would have 
to be magnified to a greater degree for her. 
! might set it for the present and use the full 
power of the instrument: there certainly 
would be no harm in trying, at any rate, and 
if it failed it would prove nothing, if it did 
not fail it would prove everything. Then a 
new difficulty presented itself. How could 
I entice the old woman into the church? 

1 went back towards the college expecting 





to find her, but she was nowhcre to be seen, 
and I smiled that only a few moments ago | 
had wendered if she did not always stand in 
the gateway. Once, I could not exactly re- 
call the time, I had passed her hut. I re- 
membered distinctly that there was a line full 
of old ragged clothes stretched across from 
the fence to a decayed tree, and a bright red 
flannel petticoat blew and flapped among the 
blackened branches. It was a miserable 
frame shanty, set back from the Spring road, 
about half a mile out of town. There I went 
in search of her. 

The blasted tree stood out in bold relie 
against the drab sky. There appeared no 
living thing about the dirty, besmoked hovel 
except one lean rat, that squatted with quiv- 
ering nose and stared a moment, then retreat- 
ed under the loose plank before the door, 
leaving its smellers visible until 1  step- 
ped upon the board. I knocked loudly 
without receiving any reply; then, smiling 
at the useless ceremony I had performed, 
pushed it open. The old woman, dres- 
sed in her red petticoat and a torn calico 
frock, with a faded shawl drawn over her head, 
was standing with her back towards me, pick- 
ing over a pile of rags. She did not move. 
I hesitated an instant, then walked in. The 
moment I put my foot upon the floor she 
sprang quickly round. At first she remained 
motionless, with her small, piercing gray eyes 
fixed upon me, holding a piece of orange-and- 
black spotted muslin ; evidently she recog- 
nized me, for, suddenly dropping it, she began 
a series of wild gestures, grinning until all 
the wrinkles of her skinny face converged 
in the region of her mouth, where a few 
scattered teeth, long and sharp, gleamed 
strangely white. A rim of grizzled hair stood 
out round the edge of the turbaned shawl 
and set off the withered and watchful counte- 
nance of the speechless old crone. The 
yellow, shriveled skin hung loosely about her 
slim neck like leather, and her knotted hands 
were brown and dry as the claws of an eagle. 

I went through the motion of sweeping 
and pointed over my shoulder, making her 
understand that I wished her to do some 
cleaning. She drew the seams of her face 
into a new grimace by way of assent, and, 
putting the piece of orange-and-black spot 
ted muslin around her shoulders in lieu of a 
cloak, preceded me out of the door. She 
started immediately in the direction of the 
college, and I was obliged to take hold of 
her before I could attract her attention ; then, 
when I shook my head, she regarded me in 
surprise, and fell once more into a series of 
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frantic gesticulations. With considerable 
trouble I made her comprehend that she 
was merely to follow me. The old woman 
was by no means dull, and her small, steel- 
gray eyes had a singular sharpness about 
them that is only found in the deaf-mute, 
where they perform the part of the ear and 
tongue. As soon as we came in sight of the 
church she was perfectly satisfied. I walked 
up to the main entrance, turned the knob 
and shook it, then suddenly felt in all my 
pockets, shook the door over, and felt through 
all my pockets again. This hypocritical 
pantomime had the desired effect. ‘The old 
beldam slapped her hands together and pok- 
ed her lean finger at the hole of the lock, ap- 
parently amused that I had forgotten the 
key. Then of her own accord she went 
round and tried the other doors, but without 
success. As we passed the narrow window 
in the rear I made a violent effort in knock- 
ing out the loose boards. The old woman 
seemed greatly delighted, and when I crawled 
through willingly followed. I gave her a 
brush, which fortunately one day I had dis- 
covered lying in the vestibule, and left her 
in the church to dust, while I went up in the 
tower to prepare and remove from sight all 
the tools which were scattered about. I put 
them in a recess and screened it from view 
by a map of the Holy Land. Then I took 
my instrument and carefully adjusted it, put- 
ting on its utmost power. 

In about an hour I went down and motioned 
to Mother Flinse that I wanted her up stairs. 
She came directly after me without hesitation, 
and I felt greatly relieved, for I saw that I 
would likely have no trouble with the old 
woman. When we got into the tower she 
pointed down to the trees and then upward, 
meaning, I presume, that it was high. I nod- 
ded, and taking the instrument placed my ear 
to it fora moment. A loud blast of music, 
like a dozen bands playing in concert, almost 
stunned me. She watched me very attentive- 
ly, but when I made signs for her to come and 
try she drew back. I held up the instrument 
and went through all manner of motions indi- 
cating that it would not hurt her, but she only 
shook herhead. I persevered in my endeavor 
to coax her until she seemed to gain courage 
and walked up within a few feet of me, then 
suddenly stopped and stretched out her hands 
for the instrument. As she did not seem 
afraid, provided she had it herself, I saw that 
she took firm hold. In my impatience to 


know the result of this experiment, I was obli- 
ged to repeat my signs again and again before 
I could prevail upon her to raise it to her ear. 


| palpable horror. 





Then breathlessly I watched her face, a face 
I thought which looked as if it might belong to 
some mummy that had been withering for a 
thousand years. Suddenly it was convulsed 
as if by a galvanic shock, then the shriveled 
features seemed to dilate, and a great light 
flashed through them, transforming them 
almost into the radiance of youth; a strange 
light as of some seraph had taken possession 
of the wrinkled old frame and looked out at 
the gray eyes, making them shine with un. 
natural beauty. No wonder the dumb coun. 
tenance reflected a brightness inexpressible, 
for the Spirit of Sound had just alighted with 
silvery wings upon a silence of seventy years. 

A heavy weight fell unconsciously from my 
breast while I stood almost awed before this 
face, which was transfigured, as if it might 
have caught a glimmer of that mystical mor 
when in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
we shall all be changed. 

My instrument had stood the test ; it was 
proved forever. I could no longer cherish 
any doubts of its reality, and an indescribable 
peace came into my soul, like a sudden awak- 
ening from some frightful dream. I had not 
noticed the flight of time. A pale shadow 
hung already over the trees—yes, and under 
them on the slime-covered stones.—Ay ! and 
a heavier shadow than the coming night was 
even then gathering unseen its rayless folds 
The drab sky had blanched and broken, and 
the sinking sun poured a fading light through 
its ragged fissures. 

The old woman, as if wrapped in an en- 
chantment, had hardly moved. _I tried vain- 
ly to catch her attention ; she did not even 
appear conscious of my presence. I walked 
up and shook her gently by the shoulder, and, 
pointing to the setting sun, held out my hand 
for the instrument. She looked at me a mo- 
ment, with the singular unearthly beauty 
shining through every feature ; then sudden- 
ly clutching the trumpet tight between her 
skinny claws, sprang backward towards the 
stairs, uttering a sound that was neither hu- 
man nor animal, that was not a wail or a 
scream, but it fell upon my ears like some 
Merciful Heaven! Was 
that thing yonder a woman? The shriveled, 
fleshless lips gaped apart, and a small point 
ed tongue lurked behind five glittering, fang: 
like teeth. The wild beast had suddenly 
been developed in the hag. Like a hungr) 
tigress defending its prey, she stood huggin: 
the trumpet to her, glaring at me with stretch- 
ed neck and green eyes. ot 

A savage fierceness roused within me whe 
I found she would not give up the instrument, 
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and I rushed at her with hands ready to 
snatch back the prize I valued more than my 
life—or hers ; but, quicker than a hunted ani- 
mal, she turned and fled with it down the 
stairs, making the tower ring with the hideous 
cries of her wordless voice. Swiftly—it seem- 
id as if the danger of losing the trumpet 
gave me wings to fly in pursuit—I crossed the 
vestibule. She was not there. Everything 
was silent, and I darted with fleet steps down 
the dusky aisle of the church, when suddenly 
the jarring idiotic sounds broke loose again, 
echoing up in the organ-pipes and rattling along 
the galleries. The fiend sprang from behind 
the altar, faced about an instant with flashing 
eyes and gleaming teeth, then fled through 
the vestry-room into the passage. The sight 
of her was fresh fuel to my rage, and it flamed 
into a frenzy that seemed to burn the human 
element out of my soul. When I gained the 
steps leading into the coal-room she was al- 
ready in the window, but I cleared the dis- 
tance at a single bound and caught hold of 
her clothes as she leaped down. I crawled 
through, but she clutched the instrument 
tighter. I could not prize it out of her grasp ; 
and in her ineffectual efforts to free herself 
from my hold she made loud, grating cries, 
that seemed to me rang and reverberated all 
through the forest ; but presently they grew 
smothered, gurgled, then ceased. Her clasp 
relaxed in a convulsive struggle, and the trum- 
pet wasin my possession. It was easily done, 
for her neck was small and lean, and my hands 
made a circle strong as a steel band. 

The tremor died out of her frame and left 

it perfectly still, Through the silence I 
could hear the hiss of a snake in the nettle- 
weeds, and the flapping wings of some night 
bird fanned my face as it rushed swiftly 
through the air in its low flight. The gray 
twilight had deepened to gloom and the 
graves seemed to have given up their tenants. 
The pale monuments stood out like shrouded 
specters. But all the dead in that’ church- 
yard were not under ground, for on the wet 
grass at my feet there was something 
stark and stiff, more frightful than any phan- 
tom of imagination—something that the day- 
light would not rob of its ghastly features. 
It must be put out of sight, yes, it must be 
hid, to save my invention from discovery. 
The old hag might be missed, and if she was 
found here it would ruin me and expose my 
secret. I placed the trumpet on the window- 
ledge, and, carrying the grim burden in my 
arms, plunged into the damp tangle of weeds 

and grass. 

In a lonesome corner far back from the 





church, in the dense shade of thorn-trees, 
among the wild brambles where poisoncus 
vines grew, slippery with the mould of for- 
gotten years, unsought, uncared for by any 
human hand, was a tomb. Its sides were 
half buried in the tall under-brush, and the 
long slab had been broken once, for a black 
fissure ran zigzag across the middle. In my 
muscles that night there was the strength of 
two men. [I lifted off one-half of the stone 
and heard the lizards dart startled from their 
haunt, and felt the spiders crawl. When the 
stone was replaced it covered more than the 
lizards or the spiders in the dark space be- 
tween the narrow walls. 

As I have said, the instrument possessed a 
singular fascination over me. I had grown 
to love it, not alone as a piece of mechanism 
for the transmission of sound, but like a /izing 
thing, and I replaced it in the tower with the 
same pleasure one feels who has rescued a 
friend from death. My listening ear never 
grew weary, but now I drew quickly away. 
It was not music I heard, or the ripple of 
water, or the prattle of merry tongues, but 
the harsh grating cries that had echoed in the 
church, that had rattled and died out in the 
forest—that voice which was not a voice. 
I shivered while I readjusted the instrument ; 
perhaps it was the night wind which chilled 
me, but the rasping sounds were louder than 
before. J could not exclude them. There 
was no element of superstition in my nature, 
and I tried it over again: still I heard them— 
sometimes sharp, sometimes only a faint 
rumbling. Had the soul of the deaf-mute 
come in retribution to haunt me and cry 
eternally in my instrument? Perhaps on 
the morrow it would not disturb me, but there 
was no difference. I could hear only it, 
though I drew out the trumpet for vibrations 
hundreds of years old. I had rid myself of 
the withered wretch who would have stolen 
my treasure, but now I could not rid myself 
of her invisible ghost. She had conquered, 
even through death, and come from the spirit 
world to gain possession of the prize for which 
she had given up her life. The instrument 
was no longer of any value to me, though 
cherishing a vague hope I compelled myself 
to listen, even with chattering teeth ; for it was 
a terrible thing to hear these hoarse, naunting 
cries of the dumb soul—of the soul I had 
strangled from its body, a soul which I would 
have killed itself if it were possible. But my 
hope was vain, and the trumpet had become 
not only worthless to me, but an absolute hor- 
ror. Suddenly I dete::ined to destroy it. I 
turned it over ready to dash it in piéces, but 
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it cost me a struggle to crush this work of 
my life, and while I stood irresolute a small 
green and gold beetle crawled out of it and 
dropped like a stone to the floor. The in- 
sect was an electric flash to me, that dispelled 
the black gloom through which I had been 
battling. It had likely fallen into the instru- 
ment down in the church-yard, or when I 
laid it upon the window-sill, and the rasping 
of its wings, magnified, had produced the 
sounds which resembled the strange grating 
noise uttered by the deaf-mute. 

Instantly I put the trumpet to my ear. 
Once more the music of the past surged in. 
Voices, leaves, water, all murmured to me their 
changeful melody; every zephyr wafting by 
was filled with broken but me.odious whis- 
pers. 

Relieved from doubts, relieved from fears 
and threatening dangers, I slept peacefully, 
dreamlessly as a child. With a feeling of 
rest to which I had long been unused, I 
walked out in the soft clear morning. Every- 
thing seemed to have put on new life, for the 
sky was not gray or sober, and the leaves, if 
they were brown, trimmed their edges in scar- 
let, and if many had fallen, the squirrels played 
among them on the ground. But suddenly 
the sky and the leaves and the squirrels 
might have been blotted from existence. I 
did not see them, but I saw—/ saw Mother 
Flinse come through the college gateway and 
walk slowly down the road / 

The large faded shawl pinned across her 
shoulders nearly covered the red flannel pet- 








ticoat, and the orange-and-black spotted 
muslin was wrapped into a turban on her head. 
Without breathing, almost without feeling, | 
watched the figure until at the corner it turned 
out of sight, and a long dark outline on the 
grass behind it ran into the fence. The sha- 
dow! Then it was not a ghost. Had the 
grave given up its dead? I would see. 

At the churchyard the briers tore my face 
and clothes, but I plunged deeper when the 
shade thickened under the  thorn-trees. 
There in the corner I stooped to lift the 
broken slab of a tomb, but all my strength 
would not move it. As I leaned over, bruis- 
ing my hands in a vain endeavor to raise it, 
my eyes fell for an instant on the stone, and 
with a start I turned quickly and ran to the 
church ; then I stopped—the narrow fissure 
that cut zigzag across the slab on the tomb 
was filled with green moss, and this win- 
dow was nailed up, and hung full of heavy 
cobwebs. 

And my instrument ? 

Suddenly, while I stood there, some sub- 
stance in my brain seemed to break up—it 
was the fetters of monomania which had 
bound me since that evening long ago, when, 
by the river in the oak-forest, I had heard the 
robin trill. 

No murder stained my soul : and there, be- 
side the black waves of insanity through 
which I had passed unharmed, I gave praise 
to the great Creator—praise silent, but intense 
as Miriam's song by the sea. 


UNATTAINED. 


Ir I could on 


ly know— 


I, sitting here this weary winter morning, 
And watching aimlessly the flakes of snow 


That wander through the air 


If I were only 


in vague forewarning,— 


sure 


That you would weep with any real sorrow, 
If in their gathered whiteness cold and pure 


These flakes should lie upon 


my grave to-morrow,— 


I would not count it sad 
To loose my little hold upon you living, 


And win in dying what I 


never had, 


And what, alas! you have not for the giving. 
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WHEN, in 1860, a pale and frightened girl 
came before a New York audience at the 
Academy of Music, and sang for them the 
réle of Gilda in Verdi's “ Rigoletto,” she was 
met by that most awful of all formalities— 
respectful attention. Like so many opera 
audiences before and since, it had come to 
be astonished and thrilled ; and, disappointed 


because it had not been, it was sternly criti- | 


cal. It wanted a phenomenon: it had been 
given afact. The Gilda, like hundreds of 
other first attempts, was just far enough re- 
moved from a positive failure to be tiresome 


to the people who desired a sensation. The | 


pale and frightened girl struggled with the 

passionate duties of the réle with very little 

human aid, and when the curtain fell upon 

the last act she staggered to her dressing- 

room and fell fainting among her friends. 
VoL. V.—47 





Nature, at that moment, protested against 
the severity of the ordeal, and was kindlier 
than her audience. Indeed, the applause of’ 
her friends had a suspicious sympathy in it. 
Still, some kind of a victory had been gain- 
ed, though the world did not know it. The 
girlknew it. That wassomething. In all 
such cases, the artist's knowledge of herself 
is more essential than her knowledge of oth- 
ers. This girl, coldly received, and fainting 
at the threshold of the profession,—with her 
own and others’ natures to overcome,—drop- 
ped her first tear there in the half-closed 
doorway of success, and announced her de- 
termination to succeed. It was the last tear 
that was shed. 

There was not strength enough, said the 
critics, and, above all, culture was lacking. It 
was doubtful if she could succeed at any 
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time. ‘The very evidences of the true artist 
organization, the keen susceptibility, the 


over-wrought senses, as well as the trepida- 
tion of inexperience, the blush of youth and 
modesty, the maidenly reserve, were upheld 
against her. But they were in part the ele- 
ments out of which she was to build her fu- 
ture success. 

With this ordeal entered Clara Louise 
Kellogg upon her artistic career. There 
was not a single prediction made of her ulti- 
mate eminence. But when we reflect how 
many aspirants have appeared in the same 
way, and after the same results have disap- 
peared, never again to be heard of; when 
we consider that at this time Miss Kellogg 
is in possession of an assured and honorable 
position among the world’s greatest singers, we 
can be sure of the ability and determination 
that were hidden from the wonder-seeking 
spectators in the pale and frightened débu- 
tante in the réle of Gilda. 

In 1864 Miss Kellogg again appeared at 
the Academy of Music, and a marked devel- 
opment was even then noticeable in her tal- 
ents and her art. The opera was Gounod’s 
“Faust,” until then unheard by the Ameri- 
cans. It is interesting now to recall the cir- 
cumstances of that creation,—for creation it 
certainly was. It had been produced in 
London only the season before, with the pon- 
derous Tietiens in the réle of Marguerita. 
Without a tradition or an example, destitute 
even of the professional advice and counsel 
which usually accompany the assumption of 
a new part, Miss Kellogg set herself to work. 
Goethe and the score of Gounod were the 
only sources of information—we will fiot say 
of inspiration—accessible, and there was 
but one person, and that person a ballet-girl, 
in the company when the first rehearsal took 
place, who had seen “ Faust” performed upon 
the dramatic stage in Germany, and who 
could offer in the vaguest way recollectidns 
of the stage business. With these advan- 
tages the young prima donna came to the 
impersonation of Gretchen, depending abso- 
lutely upon her own intelligence and intui- 
tion, and winning a triumph at once emphat- 
ic and enduring. The portrayal had the in- 
stant cogency of a homogeneous work, artisti- 
cally conceived and poetically colored. The 
music exhibited for the first time the quality, 
fluency, compass, and culture of an excep- 
tional voice. The critics, who had desired 
the sensuous mellifluence of Grisi, the power 
of Catalani, and the execution of Persiani in 
the débutante, were willing to acknowledge 
in Gretchen a vocal excellence distinct and 
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even new. What Miss Kellogg’s voice at 
this time lacked in color and breadth, it made 
up in fineness and purity. What her imper 
sonation wanted in organic ardor, it supplied 
in accuracy, delicacy, and finesse. She may 
not have shown in Gretchen the force of an 
impulsive mimetic nature, but she evinced 
the possession of a chaste creative imagina- 
tion anda subordinating intelligence. ‘There 
was reason no less than sentiment in her 
work ; and it is worth noting that no artist 
who has since essayed this same part for us, 
has so succeeded in delicately conveying 
what seems to be the poet's ideal. Mlle. 


| Nilsson and Mme. Lucca both brought to 


the impersonation strong individualizing tal 
ents. In Mme. Lucca’s portrayal, the round 
ness and fullness of the artist’s vital individ 
uality was the sole charm. It was a peasant 
girl in love, acting and suffering with a fidel 
ity that was remarkable. With Miss Kellogg 
there was throughout the performance an 
exquisite reference to the supernatural char- 
acter of the influences that were surround 
ing her. ‘This spirituality lifted the rdle at 
once out of the purely objective domain of 
melo-drama into the region of poetry, where 
individual facts are of less import than gen- 
eral truths. 

“I have seen,” wrote to Berlioz a cele- 
brated virtuoso who was here at the time, “a 
young girl, who is little better than an ama- 
teur, enact the part of Marguerita in M. 
Gounod’s recent setting*of ‘Faust,’ and |] 
have been both surprised and charmed by 
the delicious skill with which she has appre- 
hended and made obvious those subtler 
nuances of the poet, which I believed 
were beyond the reach of lyric or mimetic 
art.” 

Mar guerita was Miss Kellogg’s first public 
success, and it paved the way for her after 
successes. There were not wanting critics 
who were willing to see in her now a repre- 
sentative singer. The plaudits of the multi- 
tude attract the attention of the critics. Where 
there is popular success there will the judges 
be gathered together. Various discoveries 
were made in rapid succession after this. The 
most important was, that Miss Kellogg pos- 
sessed one of the purest high soprano voices 
that America had yet given to the stage. 
Another truth leaked out presently. She had 
a marvelously correct ear. It was as infal- 
lible as the tuning-fork. Finally, it was 


agreed that she was inspired by a true love 
of her art, and was thoroughly and unswerving- 
ly conscientious in all her endeavors. So, from 
admiring her they came to respect her, and 
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before she knew it she was called distinc- 
tively “‘ The Ameritan Prima Donna.” 

«“ American,” not because American art 
that is so much inferior in fact can be superior 
in fancy to all other, but because it was such 
a rarity to have an American singer at all. 
Voices, we grant you, as plentiful as the sum- 
mer birds. But let us not confound mere 
material with motive and method. “ Ameri- 
can,” because she demonstrated that culture 
was attainable in America; because, born at 
one extreme of the country and reared at the 
other, she had filled the wide interval with the 
lesson and the loveliness of her song. Ameri- 
can, because when she visited London in 1867 
and entered the operatic lists she was sur- 
rounded by the representative singers of the 
world, and, despite the attractiveness of ri- 
vals, the reputation of favorites, and the policy 
of managers, England acknowledged that in 
all the higher essentials of lyric art she had 
won for her country an honorable distinction. 
‘There was something surprising in the recep- 
tion accorded to Miss Kellogg during this 
professional visit to London. Patti, Nilsson, 
Lucca, Tietiens, Ilma di Murska, and Sessi 
were there, forming a galaxy of lyric stars that 
no other metropolis in the world could secure 
at one time. Into this charmed circle stepped 
the American girl, unaccompanied by any of 
the agencies which, time out of mind, have 
pioneered and paved the way of public 
favorites. She appeared in “ La Gazza La- 
dra,” ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” “La Fille du 
Régiment,” and “Martha” in rapid succes- 
sion. She sang at Buckingham Palace, at the 
Crystal Palace concerts, and at the Handel and 
Haydn festival. In the wide range of music 
thus offered, the vocalism of the artist won a 
singularly unanimous verdict of approval. 
Indeed, so general was the recognition of her 
ability that the doubt was raised on this side, 
by those who were well aware of the English 
distrust of American art, that the singer had de- 
pended upon her talents solely. It was hinted 
in certain quarters that powerful influence had 
been exerted in her behalf. Nothing was ever 
more gratuitously unjust. And, as if to prove 
it, Miss Kellogg made another visit to England 
last spring, unaccompanied by any one but 
her mother, and unassisted by even the usual 
exertions of the business agent. Again she 
was received with open favor by a public sated 
with the best music and the greatest artists 
that money could secure. 

It may be well to dwell a moment upon 
the quality of these successes, marking as 
they do a career distinctive at this time in 
lyric art. 








The mistake of most eulogists is | 


in classing Miss Kellogg, historically and per- 
sonally, with the eminent songstresses who 
have come to us with the acclaim of European 
capitals. This is manifestly an error. As has 
been well said, Miss Kellogg is less a lyric 
queen than a lyric priestess. Her domain is 
properly the boundless one of pure music. 
Theirs is limited by the conventional bounds 
of theatrical popularity. There are conspic- 
uous instances of European prime donne, 
well known in America, who grew into the 
profession not entirely by the force of natural 
desire or predisposition of talents. ‘They 
were selected and trained by shrewd watchers 
of the market, who recognized first of all the 
power of these women to please the popular 
eye and ear, and who afterwards sought to 
add the requisite graces of culture. Natural 
sumptuosity in voice and allurement of man- 
ner, it was long ago found, were more potent 
in moving the public than purity of style or 
splendor of attainments. It is the abiding 
glory of the American singer that she has 
from the first rested her claim to recognition 
upon the thoroughness of her art. Whenever 
admiration has been elicited by her endea- 
vors, it has been paid to the completeness, 
the conscientiousness, and the purity of the 
work, and not to the momentary fascination 
of the worker. 

It will readily be understood that success 
based upon this enduring excellence is 
scarcely that which we look for in the excite- 
ment of a new season. It is the slow growth 
of years, but it is the only success which art 
allows, and which has distinguished the few 
great musicians from the many popular sing- 
ers. 

Miss Kellogg’s character as 9 prima don- 
na is pleasantly identified with her reputa- 
tion as a woman. Her professional life is 
not an extrinsic part of her experience. It 
has grown out of her nature and is a part of 
it. As the singer, she has undoubtedly done 
more than any other that our country has 
produced to raise the standard of lyric ex- 
cellence among our people. As a woman, 
she has shown that the artist can preserve all 
the attributes, the graces, and the sacredness 
that belong to her sex, and in doing so con- 
fers-upon the stage, in return for its culture, 
the adornment which a pure life and a lofty 
womanliness can alone contribute. 

Her last season in New York has happily 
exemplified all that we have said of her. It 
was primarily an artistic, but not a popular 
success. It presented none of the elements 
of novelty to catch the public, but depend 
ed upon the fidelity, the perfection, and the 
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purity of the work done to satisfy the better 
judges. That season was not devoid of op- 
posing and distracting incidents. The rival- 
ries of managers, the squabbles and defama- 
tion of editors, the favoritism of friends, the 
mismanagement of the impresario, were all 
made to tell against the prima donna who 
was most familiar to the American public. 
But the artist herself, unembarrassed and un- 
deterred, accomplished her multifarious duties 
with even more than her usual conscientious- 
ness. After the din and dust of the battle 
had subsided, there was a record imperisha- 
bly made of new musical triumphs. It was 
found that the American singer, who had been 
given the music of Donna Anna and that of 
Filina, had compassed the prodigious space 
between Mozart and Ambroise Thomas with 
an all-sufficient art. In the one réle it was 
acknowledged that the recitatives, no less 
than the operose “letter aria,” had been ex- 
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ecuted with a breadth, a finish, and a fasti- 
diousness that were new to our operatic 
boards. In the other, the light and brilliant 
roulades of Thomas were thrown off with a 
facility, a fluency, and a sparkle that aston. 
ished even her friends. The result of the 
season, Otherwise a disappointing one, was, 
that it became apparent that a singer was not 
without honor in her own country. 

Miss Kellogg, it should be said, enjoys a 
broad and in some respects an exceptional 
popularity with the entire country. Her 
voice is familiar in every State of the Union, 
and is always welcome. If there are any 
who imagine that her career is bounded by 
the operatic stage, they are mistaken. Music 
ranges in our day far beyond that conven- 
tional pedestal, and wherever it is cultivated 
| or loved, there Miss Kellogg, both as artist 

and as woman, is loved and respected. 
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Recorps of the past are always interesting, 


whether they sketch the deeds or the doom | 


of individuals, ‘tribes, or nations. Like the 
successive views in a panorama as its hidden 
machinery rolls them 6ut of sight, generations 
and races in the history of the world disap- 
pear, together with the greater part of what 
they have done to exalt or to degrade hu- 
manity. The great processes of nature 
claim for new purposes and new creations 
all that was material in man, and the most 
gigantic labors of his hands—labors in which 
the sweat and blood and toil and life of 
thousands upon thousands were expended— 
stand with stony lips, forever silent as to 
their origin and epoch, or crumble down into 
mysterious dust before our eyes, “‘ upon whom 
the ends of the earth have come.” 

In many cases, all we can know of the ori- 
gin of ancient ruins and their story comes 
through the uncertain murmurs of tradition— 
not a note from the clarion of history. And 
yet we are fascinated with tradition, and find 
a charm in comparing or contrasting its vague 


shadows with those memorials of a past, bu- | 
ried under the dust of centuries or outlined | 


in crumbling stone, which reward the enter- 
prise or the ardor of traveler, explorer, and 
antiquary. 

We need not go to Nineveh, and Babylon, 
and “Tadmor in the Wilderness,” for a field 


| of interest in this department of research. 
There is ample room under the mounds which 
inclose the mouldering records of the races 
| which once dwelt in our own land, and in 
the monuments of Mexico and Peru, which 
attest intelligence and civilization long before 
the historic period. 

The story of the Peruvian Indians, anteda 
ting the time when the harsh clutch of Euro 
pean cupidity and cruelty under the sacred 
guise of Christianity crushed and heathenized 
them, must have been a story of wonderful in- 
terest. Antiquary and ethnologist revolve 
the problem of their origin and development 
under the light of science and probability, 
but no aperture is yet opened to let in light 
upon any theory back of the romantic le- 
gend which narrates the foundation of the 
empire of the Incas. 

In the intelligent and vivacious narrative 
of his travels and explorations recently given 
by Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon, in a manuscript 
still unpublished, we have the results of the 
latest scientific investigation of this subject. 

The darkness that hangs over the story of 
the first inhabitants of Peru and their era 1s 
utterly impenetrable. There is, however, suf- 
ficient evidence to force conviction upon the 
honest mind that a race, far advanced in 
civilization, existed here long before the ad- 
vent of Manco Capac, the founder of the 
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Inca dynasty, a political 
event that took place four or 
five hundred years before the 
conquest of the country by 
Pizarro and the cruel horde 
under his leadership. Curious 
manufactures and _ beautiful 
monuments attest this. There 
are articles of inimitable 
workmanship, wrought in 
silver and gold, so light that 
a zephyr might almost waft 
them from your fingers. 
There are superb ruins still 
to be seen on the borders of 
Solivia, whose carved walls 
and engraved doors, formed 
of a single huge monolith, 
awaken the admiration and 
amazement of the observer. 
On the shores and islands of 


Lake Titicaca there are re- 
mains of immense palaces 
which once must have 


echoed to human footfall and human voice. 
There are the lofty ruins of the once gorge- 
ous temple of Pachacamac, with its gigantic 
terraces, defying winds and waves from im- 
memorial years. 

But we must overleap those ages, and 
glance a moment at the legend of the foun- 
dation of that dynasty which ruled Peru at 
the time of its invasion by Spanish adven- 
turers. 

One sunny day, says the legend, a man 
accompanied by a woman, who was at once 
his sister and his wife, appeared in a beauti- 
ful valley in the central part of Peru. They 
claimed to have emerged from the waters of 
the Lake Titicaca and to be children of the 
Sun. 

The degraded condition of the race, they 
said, had moved the compassion of their 
father, who had sent them to teach men the 
arts of civilization, and to lead them in paths 
of virtue and happiness. They called them- 
selves Manco Capac and Mama Oella Huaca. 
They carried a golden wedge or staff, which 
by sinking into the ground of its own accord, 
was to designate the spot where should be 
laid the foundation of a great city, the future 
seat of empire. The staff finally sank upon 
the spot where the city of Cuzco now stands, 
and here arose the City of the Sun, the capi- 
tal of the Incas’ territory, which at length ex- 
tended over thirty-seven degrees of latitude, 
and from the eastern base of the Andes to 
where the Pacific beats against the feet of 
the Cordilleras. 
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The mildness, wisdom, and benevolence of 
Manco and his sister-wife attracted the peo- 
ple, who gladly submitted to such benign 
authority. Manco dedicated himself to the 
instruction of his male subjects, while Mama 
Oella taught to those of her own sex the 
arts of weaving and spinning. 

This legend represents the inhabitants of 
Peru as in a state of revolting barbarism at 
Many suppose 
that the tale was invented to please the van- 
ity of the Peruvian monarch, who without the 
shadow of a doubt, says Le Plongeon, had 
overrun and destroyed the advanced race 
which inhabited the country, whose history 
has been swept away by the great surges of 
time. 

However 
may be, in 
manner the mon- 
archy of the Incas 
was founded, and 
in the days of its 
highest prosperity 
the magnificence 
of the sacred city 
of Cuzco was all 
that could be de- 
sired for the resi- 
dence of mighty 
sovereigns. The 
streets were long 
and narrow, and 
well paved with 
small pebbles ; the 


this 
some 
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houses were built of stones of different 
shapes and sizes—stones so firmly cement- 
ed together that they have withstood the 
abrasions of time and the violence of earth- 
quake shocks. To this abode of the gods 
pilgrims resorted from every part of the 
empire to worship the Sun in his great tem- 
ple, the most magnificent edifice in the New 
World, and unsurpassed in its wealth and 
decoration by any in the Old. 

Of that renowned pile only a few walls of 
singular construction remain, as silent wit- 
nesses of its former grandeur. 

On these walls the beautiful convent of 
Santo Domingo has been erected, while the 
dwellings once sacred to the Virgins of the 
Sun are inhabited by Dominican friars! 
The artificial gardens where, according to 
Garcilasso de la Vega, every known plant, 
shrub, tree, fruit and flower, with animals 
and even pebbles, were represented in na- 
tural size in gold, silver, and precious stones, 
are now sown with a/fa/fa |lucern] and 
wheat. 

On or near the site of the first intrenched 
camp of the Spaniards the Cathedral was 
built as it now exists. It contains a chapel 
of Nuestra Sefiora de Triunfo, in commemo- 
ration of an alleged miracle wrought in favor 
of the conqueror by the Blessed Virgin, 
who came down from heaven, if we may 
credit the legend, to extinguish the flames 
which threatened to destroy the camp of 
these “ pious ” propagators of the holy Catho- 
lic faith, and gave them the victory. 

Within the Temple of the Sun was a co- 
lossal representation of its deity in massive 
gold, inlaid with precious stones. _In the dis- 
tribution of the spoils among Christians after 
the capture of the sacred city, this gorgeous 
image fell to the lot of Sefior Don Mancio 
Sierra de Leguizano, a valiant adventurer and 
gambler, who staked it at play one night and 
lost it before sunrise ; whence comes the well- 
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of the remarkable civilization of these In- 
dians, as found in their temples and in their 
massive and wonderful system of fortifica- 
tions. A Spanish chronicler asserts that 
twenty thousand men were employed fifty 
years in the construction of the fortress of 
Cuzco alone, and that the immense stones 
used for it were brought across rivers, and 
over ravines and hills, from quarries fifteen 
leagues distant. This was done entirely by 
human strength, skill, and patience, the 
Peruvians not having any beast of burden 
larger than the delicate llama. 

The city was supplied with water by means 
of pipes and subterranean aqueducts, from 
springs afar in the mountains, the pipes some- 
times being laid under the beds of rivers. 
The Indians destroyed many of these works 
in order to cut off the water from the Span- 
iards, and the cupidity of the Spaniards 
themselves nearly finished the destruction, as 
some of the pipes were of gold. There are, 
however, fountains still fed by these works, 
particularly that of the Convent of Santo 
Domingo. The canals and high roads were 
also marvels of engineering. 

The religion of the Peruvians in the time 
of the Incas was apparently an enlightened 
and systematized idolatry. From time imme- 
morial they seem to have arrived at the sub- 
lime conception of a Supreme Being, Pa- 
chacamac, the Life-giver of the universe, for 
whose worship they erected a magnificent 
temple, now an almost shapeless pile of ruins. 
It was destroyed by Hernando Pizarro, 
whose avarice led him to tear 
down the golden doors, strip off 
the golden plates which adorned 
the walls, and demolish one of 
the most superb edifices in the 
world, in obedience to his greed 
for gold. He even committed 
the sacrilege of penetrating to 
the sanctuary, in his unholy 
search for treasure, but found 
it empty. 

It may safely be asserted, says 
Le Plongeon, that the worship of 
Pachacamac was the most widely 
extended, popular and respected 
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religion among the ancient Peruvians, while 
the adoration of the sun was peculiarly the 
religion of the Incas, who gradually forced it 
upon the provinces they conquered, till at 
last the two were cunningly amalgamated. 
But Pachacamac, being the intangible, invisi- 


ble god, was never represented in any image | 
He was the Deus | 


of gold, silver or stone. 
ignotus. The Sun and the god Rimas were 
figured, the first as a golden disk, with 
rays emerging from its circumference ; the 
second they represented by a clay statue, 
having the appearance and dress of the Moa- 
nes (priest). It was hollow, and a priest could 
easily introduce himself within. 

Thus the Incas made religion the founda- 
tion of their authority, and theocracy the 
form of their government, the Inca himself 
being high-priest as well as monarch; and 
finally he came to be venerated as a divin- 
ity. 

We have not space even to summarize the 
complex and rigorous ritual which prescribed 
the ceremonies of the religion of the Incas, 
nor to present the curious parallel which our 
author draws between the rites, orders of 
priesthood, etc., of this system and Brahmin- 
ism, Confucianism, and especially Roman 
Catholicism, nor his indignation that a people 
practicing Baptism, confirmation, confession, 
who believed in a future state, in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and in the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments, should have been charac- 
terized as pagans, and extirpated by religion- 
ists insisting upon similar ceremonies and 
beliefs. 

Entrance to the seminaries, the sanctuaries 
of knowledge, was sacredly reserved for the 
family of the Inca and the sons of the nobil- 
ity ; hence the masses were kept in that state 
of ignorance which is one of the strongholds 
of tyranny. This matter is unfortunately 
regarded in the same light by the Christian 
government which oppresses and degrades 
the descendants of these people in the 
noontide of the nineteenth century. “Let 
the Indians alone—it is better for everybody 
that they should remain as they are,” is the 
cardinal article of faith of both ancient and 
modern Jesuitism. 

Pupils were carefully instructed in the 
knowledge and science possessed by their 
teachers, and especially in whatever bore 
upon the calling to which they were destined. 
Those who were to enter the ranks of the 
priesthod were initiated into the rites of 
religion. Those who were to administer the 
government were taught the laws and princi- 
ples of the art of governing, while to all were 








IMITATION OF THE CABALLITO-—RED CLAY-—FOUND IN A 
TOMB AT GUADALUPE, 


disclosed the mysteries of arithmetic, astron- 
omy, and the art of deciphering the Quippu, 
which supplied the Peruvian with the means 
of transmitting his ideas and the records of 
the history of the country to future genera- 


| tions. 





All records, public and private, under the 
dynasty of the Incas were kept by the Quip- 
pus. Many of these curious documents 
found in graves would no doubt shed light 
upon early Peruvian history, but, unhappily, 
nobody can interpret them. Urged by their 
fanatical and vandalic rage of destruction, the 
ignorant Spaniards have annihilated every- 
thing pertaining to the history of the vanquish- 
ed, and thus the art of reading these precious 
records is lost. 

They consisted of a series of knots made 
in different shapes on woolen threads of va- 
rious colors. ‘There is one large cord which 
may be considered the base of the writing. 
On this are tied threads of divers colors 
intertwined and knotted with simple and 
complex knots, so as to express a single 
thought, or aseries of ideas. ‘The cord form- 
ing the base of the document, as also the 
knotted threads which are its body or con- 
tents, was sometimes very long — several 
yards perhaps — and sometimes not more 
than one or two feet. 

These Quippus served as public registers, 
where the laws and decrees and memorable 
events were recorded, with the list of the 
armies, inventories of public property, the 
date of the birth and death of every subject, 
etc. They were kept with great exactness 
in every city by the Quippu-camayoc, whose 
business it was to compose and decipher 
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GRAVES IN THE VALLEY OF ESPIRITU SANTO. 


these documents. Such perfection in their 
science did these men attain, that they could 
read the Quippus as correctly as we can 
read writing or printing. To mark the 
events or matter of which he treated, the 
Quippu-camayoc made certain signs at the 
beginning of the main cord, as we inscribe 


the title-page of a book, or an epitome of | 


subjects at the head of a chapter. 

Quippus relating to different subjects, as 
revenue, military affairs, etc., were kept apart, 
and those relating to the same matter were 
arranged in order, and each was intrusted to 
the care of a special officer who was bound 
to report annually to the government at the 
capital. 

The pupils of the seminaries and the in- 
habitants of conquered territories were 
obliged to learn the Quichua language, which 
was the language of fashion, and was the most 
elegant of the South American dialects. At 
court, however, the nobles spoke an idiom 
known only to themselves, which the com- 
mon people did not understand. 
munity of 
language 
contribute d 
to strength- 
en the ties 
of _ friend- 
ship among 
the subjects 
of the Incas, 
who, __pre- 
vious to this 
wise inno- 
vation, had 
been invet- 
erate ene- 
mies, and 
waged 
bloody and 
destructive 





A TOMB AND ITS INMATE. 


wars against each other. 
Another method among 
the Peruvians, of trans- 
mitting their thoughts—a 
method which antedated 
the Quippu, and even the 
advent of Manco Capac 
—consisted of a species 
of hieroglyphics painted 
on cloth. Dr. Le. Plon- 
geon has presented to the 
California Academy of 
Science many specimens 
which he dug from graves 
In a very ancient Indian 
cemetery at Ancon, about 
twenty miles north of Lima. They are the 
first hieroglyphics on cloth ever discovered 
in Peru. 

Indians are naturally fond of musical 
sounds. All the poetry and literary composi- 
tions of the Peruvians, excepting only the 
dramatic, were intended to be sung. It is not 
unlikely that the poets themselves were the 
composers of the music, as each poem had its 
appropriate tune. Some of them were very 
melancholy and impressive. A few have 


| reached our times, and are sung by the hum- 


This com- | 


ble descendants of the once proud children 
of the Sun. 

The musical instruments of the Peruvian 
Indians, found now and then in the Auacas or 
burial mounds, were few and simple. Some 
were noisy, others exceedingly sweet and 
pensive. They had timbrels, bells, and 
drums. Only a single stringed instrument 
has been discovered, and that is a kind of 
guitar with five or six strings, called a ¢inya. 
Wind instruments were the most numerous, 
such as the trumpet, a whistler which pro- 
duced five sounds, a flute, a flageolet, and the 
lugubrious but melodious guena, a species 


| of flute made of the tibia of a human being. 


This is still the favorite instrument of the 
poor dejected Peruvian Indian of our own 
day. 

But the instrument on which they had 


| attained the greatest perfection was the 


| higher note than the next preceding. 


Huayra-puhura, akind of pandean flute made 
of reeds, and sometimes of stone tubes at- 
tached by threads. Each tube produced a 
Often 


| they were adorned with needle-work of differ- 


ent colors. 

Owing to their scanty knowledge of astro- 
nomy and their ignorance of any geography 
but that of their own country, the ancient 
Peruvians had made little progress in the 
science of navigation. They coasted along 
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their bare shores, but never ventured out of 
sight of land in the open sea, as they did not 
possess any vessels fitted for that purpose. 
[he only craft adapted to navigation was a 
kind of raft called the da/sa; constructed of 
huge timbers of a light and porous wood 
lashed together, and covered by a layer of 
reeds, which answered fora deck. In the 
middle of the raft were erected two poles 
that sustained a square sail of cotton cloth ; 
a large board inserted between the logs, and 
another movable one used as a rudder, served 
to give direction to the vessel. Similar con- 
trivances are still resorted to by the natives 
along the coast, while on Lake Titicaca reed 
rafts are used for fishing, and transporting 
vegetables and other delicacies to market in 
the towns on its borders. 

On the northern portion of the Peruvian 
coast, as of old, they still make use of a sin- 
gular arrangement for the purpose of fishing. 
It is called the cadallite, and consists of a 
small boat or raft, about ten feet long, made 
of rushes tied in a conical bundle. The 
apex of the cone forming the prow is some- 
what curved upward, and the man sitting on 
his heels or kneeling on the wider part, or 
stern (which is about two feet wide), propels 
with a paddle his little vessel, that can stand 
heavy seas where a much larger and better 
boat would be overwhelmed. 

It is manifest that this ancient people had 
made considerable attainments in the arts of 
healing and of surgery, as from time to time 
mummies and skeletons are found in the 
tombs which bear 
evidences that sur- 
gical operations 
have been perform- 
ed upon them. 
Like all their other 
attainments, this 
knowledge must 
have _ originated 
among themselves, 
from long and pa- 
tient observation of 
the diseases to which 
the human body is 
subject, and prac- 
tical inquiries as to 
the means of com- 
bating them. Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, 
descendant of the 
Incas, is our princi- 
pal authority on this 
subject. From him 
we learn that like the 
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PERUVIAN MUMMY DIVESTED OF ITS SHROUDS. 
physicians of to-day, they formed their diag- 
nosis of maladies by the inspection of the 
tongue and the alterations of the pulse. 
It is doubtful how much they knew of the 
internal structure of the human body ; but it 
seems that they were acquainted with the 
venous and arterial systems, for in certain 
cases they practiced bleeding in the vicinity 
of the part diseased. ‘This operation was 
performed by means of a small sharp silex, 
cut of a proper shape and firmly fastened to 
a stick. A slight blow on this lancet made 
the desired incision. 

By the state of the mucous membrane of 
the tongue they knew of the existence of gas- 
tric difficulties, and relieved them by means of 
an emeto-cathartic obtained from the root of 
a plant called Huachancana ; the Huaritura, 
a species of valerian, was employed as an an- 
tispasmodic; the guinaguina (Cortex Peru- 
vianus of Linneus) for intermittent fevers. 
Of their practical surgery we know still less 
than of their Pharmacology. Wounds, bruises, 
and external hurts were treated with medici- 
nal herbs, and fractures by wrapping the bro- 
ken limb in several species of plants till con- 
solidation of the bones took place. A gentle- 
man of New York had in his possession a 
parietal bone, formerly a part of the pri- 
vate collection of Peruvian antiquities belong- 
ing to a lady of Cuzco, which exhibits the 
operation of trepanning, and by the neatness 
with which it was performed, it is manifest 
that no unskilled hand had been at work. 

It is not uncommon to meet with heads in 
which the palates, having been destroyed by 
disease, are replaced with gold ones, beauti- 
fully executed. 

The question has been vigorously debated 
among historians of Peruvian antiquities and 
archeologists, whether the ancient Peruvians 
were acquainted with a method of embalming 
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corpses, or whether mum- 
mification with them was 
the natural result of clima- 
tic influences amd the salts 
contained in the soil in 
which they are inhumed. 
Dr. Le Plongeon believes 
that the preservation of the 
bodies is a consequence of 
both causes. He says it 
is evident that the Peru- 
vians were in possession of 
a processofembalming ; but 
they employed it to pre- 
serve only the bodies of 
monarchs and persons of 
rank. It is no less certain 
that the climate and the 
salts of potash (generally 
nitrate) which abound in 
the coast soil of Peru, and 
also the cold, dry, and rarefied air of the high 
mountains, of themselves have been sufficient 
to mummify and preserve the vast numbers 
of bodies that are strewn everywhere in that 
country, without any more preparation than 
the common shrouding in use among the in- 
habitants. 

The bodies of the Incas after death were 
placed in the great Temple of the Sun at 
Cuzco, and their bowels, deposited in golden 
vases, were preserved in the magnificent tem- 
ple of Tambo, four leagues from the capital. 
These bodies were prepared with consum- 
mate skill, for without any other protection 
from atmospheric influences than the oily 
ointment with which they were smeared, they 
remained for centuries in so perfect a state, 
that any one entering the temple and seeing 
them as they sat in their golden seats on each 
side of the image of their deity, the men to 
the right, the queens or coyas 
to the left, might have taken 
them for living worshipers, 
performing their devotions 
and adoring their father—the 
Sun ! 

Mummification by climatic 
and chemical effects is proved 
by examining bodies found 
abundantly in the sepulchral 
mounds. These bodies show 
that the parts most readily 
suffering decomposition have 
not been removed, to faci- 
litate any artificial process 
of embalming. The brown or 
blackish mass in the crania varaca — sunc 


of these bodies is shown by m ™ “™“™ 
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chemical and micro- 
scopic analysis to 
be the cerebral fat 
and the red globules 
of dried blood. In 
numerous instances 
mummies are found 
in which the viscera 
and intestines may 
yet be seen, as also 
the heart, surround- 
ed by the pericar- 
dium, the shriveled 
lungs, the dia. 
phragm, etc. As 
SILVER LAMP-—-HALF NATURAL additional proof of 

size. the preservative 
| power possessed by the soil of certain portions 
of the Peruvian coast, Dr. Le Plongeon refers 
to the story of the body of Dean Saavedra, 
| interred a hundred years ago in a vault of a 
church near Trujillo. When discovered it was 
in as perfect condition as when it was first in- 
humed, the flesh being plump and fresh, and 
| the joints as supple as if the Dean had just 
breathed his last breath. Le Plongeon re- 
lates this wonderful “ fact” on the authority 
of General Carvaedo, who in person investi- 
gated the matter in 1829. The church 
stands on a high bluff on the site of an an- 
cient Indian mound, formed by the pulver- 
ized bones of thousands upon thousands of 
the inhabitants of the city of Chimu-canchu. 
The incredulous Doctor no doubt took pleas- 
ure in accounting for a Roman Catholic mir- 
acle on natural principles. 

When an Indian grave is opened, the first 
thing that presents itself is a bundle wrapped 
in a coarse mat of rushes. Removing this, 
nothing is seen but a roll of cloth about two 
and a half feet high by two in diameter, in 
appearance something like a rough-wrought 
statue, in a squatting position. A round 
knot forms the head, two round protuber- 
ances mark the place of the knees, while two 
other bunches indicate the feet. The whole 
is snugly tied up in a net with wide meshes, 
made of rope of rushes. Untying the net 
and unsewing the interior cloth, which is com- 
monly woolen, painted in brilliant colors, the 
red-predominating, one or two pieces of cloth 
are found firmly sewed around the body. 
Between these two cotton pieces the worldly 
goods of the deceased are placed, such as 
small utensils and the personal ornaments he 
was fond of—the Awalgui or pouch, which 
contains his stock of coca, and suspended 
around his neck is his canopa or personal 
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Removing the inner of these cloths, an- 
other shroud of cotton fabric, very fine in 
texture, is discovered, no doubt originally 
white, but discolored to a yellowish hue by 
time. Immediately within this is the mum- 
mified body, in a greater or less degree of pre- 
servation. 
ed, the skin looks like old parchment drawn 
tight over the bones, and the features are 
greatly disfigured. The head is always envel- 
oped in two or three rolls of cotton cloth; 
the outer, of a most delicate texture, is 
adorned with variegated colors; the inner, 
of much coarser material, sustains the pads 
of yellow cotton wool with which it is gener- 
ally wrapped. 

rhe bodies are almost invariably inhumed 
in a squatting posture. The hands are 
placed against the jaws ; the arms, folded close 
to the breast, are retained in this position by 
means of a rope passed round the neck and 
wrists, serving also to keep the head upright. 
The thighs forced against the abdomen and 
breast, the legs doubled down against the 
thighs, bringing the knees to a level with the 
chin, help to support thé head, while the 
feet are crossed inwardly, the toes facing each 
other. The whole was bound with ropes to 
keep every part in place. 

The hair is generally best preserved, and 
In many instances of mummied women it is 
artistically dressed and braided. The micro- 
scope discloses that the hair is fat instead 
of cylindrical like that of the Caucasian race. 
Whether it has become so by drying, or 
whether it is a peculiarity of this extinct 
race, is a question yet to be solved. 

A few miles from the village of Sisicaya, 
in the valley of Espiritu Santo, can be seen 
among the rocks which cover the rough slope 
of a hill, a strange sepulchral monument, 
which seems the’ handiwork of a people little 
acquainted with the arts of civilization, and 
to belong to an epoch much more remote 
than that to which belong the ruins that 
cover the hillsides everywhere in this popu- 
lous valley. It bears a striking resemblance 
to a Druidical temple 
in the Isle of Jersey. 
It consists of a few flat 
unhewn stones, about 
four feet high, set firm- 
ly in the ground, and 
forming an oval, or 
an irregular circle, with 
an opening toward the 


east. This aperture 

is Only a space of te 
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The flesh is dried up and shrivel- | 
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tween two stones. 
On the upper end 
of these upright 
stones are laid hori- 
zontally large slabs, 
in such &@ manner 
as to brace them- 
selves mutually. 
On these are placed 
others, overlapping 
those beneath, rest- 
ing against and 
strengthening each 
other. Over these 
again others: project, so as to form an apex, 
the upper ones being thinner than those 
below. Another stone rests on the top of 
all, completely closing the aperture, and 
forming within a kind of dome of the rudest 
and most primitive construction. 

The slopes of the hills on both sides of this 
valley abound in the ruins of deserted vil- 
lages. Conspicuous among their tumbling- 
down walls and roofless houses are some sin- 
gular structures, built of adobe, without open- 
ings, and resembling small ovens about four 
feet high. As they are without opening, the 
puzzle what may have been their use is solved 
by demolishing the top and looking down 
into the interior, where human bones together 
with the fragments of domestic utensils leave 
no doubt as to their purpose. Dr. Le Plon- 
geon invariably found human remains in 
those which he broke open. One of the 
largest he examined contained two mummies, 
a man and a woman. They stood opposite 
each other, their backs resting against the 
walls, and they were surrounded by various 
articles which had probably belonged to them 
during their lives. 

Near the woman stood a pretty basket 
with a cover, made of rushes. In the basket 
were spindles loaded with thread, cotton- 
wool, thread-balls of different colors, a few 
silver ornaments and other little trinkets such 
as women are wont to keep in their work- 
boxes. There were also earthen pots, some 
new and some bearing evidence of use. 

On the seacoasts the sepulchral monu- 
ments built of adobe were generally square, 
but occasionally oval. It seems to be a sin 
gular fact that the ancient Peruvians seldom 
occupied arable lands, or places that could be 
irrigated, for burial-purposes. When that be- 
came a necessity, however, the monuments 
exhibit a series of small chambers ‘adjoining 
each other, about three feet square and four 
high, so arranged that one wall would answer 
for two graves at once. The ground plan 
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resembled a chessboard. 
The bodies, shrouded and 
in the squatting posture, 
were placed each one in 
his compartment, with 
all his worldly riches. 
The chamber was then 
filled nearly full with 
sand or earth, and a 
layer of adobes, cement- 
ed, sealed the tomb, and 
at the same time formed 
a floor for another series 
built above the first and 
in a similar manner. It 
is the accumulation during ages of the earth- 
ly remains of countless generations, which 
forms the Auacas or artificial mounds which 
are such a prominent feature of the Peruvi- 
an coast, everywhere along the shores and 
in the interior, from the mouth of the Guay- 
aquil river to the northern boundaries of the 
Desert of Atacama. 

On the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the brow of the mountains to the shores 
of Lake Titicaca, the graves were all built of 
stones, some in a very rude shape, consisting 
merely of unhewn stones placed upon each 
other, without cement or even clay to hold 
them together. These were filled with squat- 
ting corpses, and the vacant spaces with 
stones, until the whole looked like a square 
heap. Near the shores of the Lake Titicaca, 
however, considerable architectural skill is 
evinced on the part of the builder. These 
funeral monuments or chu/pas abound par- 
ticularly in the department of Puno, in the 
modern political division of Peru. They are 
circular towers, varying from ten to thirty 
feet in height, their diameter increasing in 
proportion to their elevation, and the walls 
diverging in a graceful outer curve toward 
the top. The whole, surmounted with a 
dome-shaped roof, presents an elegant ap- 
pearance. 

In some of these 
chulpas the interior 
is fornred of upright 
stones, over which 
are placed _hori- 
zontal ones separa- 
ting the monument 
into two _ stories. 
In all are niches for 
the squatting 
corpses, plastered 
and stuccoed with 
care, facing each 
other in single or 
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double rows at right angles. 
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The openings 
are so small that a mancan enter only 
by creeping in on hands and knees, when 
he finds himself confronted with the grin- 
ning skeletons that have held silent reign for 


| rolling centuries. 


In the dominions of the chieftain Chimu- 
Canchu, in the northern part of Peru, the 
nobles and distinguished persons were buried 


| in tombs carefully built and adorned, into 


| and large supplies of chicha. 


which, with the deceased, were put his treas. 
ures, his wives, servants, plenty of provisions 
Explorations 
of these mounds often reward the explorer by 
the discovery of curious articles of gold and 
silver, sometimes of copper, which may be 
seen in the collections of various antiquaries 
who have interested themselves in these re- 
searches. 

The proficiency which this ancient people 
had attained in the arts of spinning, weaving, 
and dyeing, was truly admirable. This is 
abundantly proved by the remains of most 
beautiful fabrics artistically interwoven with 
intricate designs and ornaments of gold, silver, 
and feathers, all made by 
hand, without loom or 
any but the most primi- 
tive machinery. Judg- 
ing’ by the _ spindles, 
threads, and other mate- 
rials found in the graves, 
the Peruvian Indians of 
the present day employ 
nearly the same processes 
for spinning and weaving 
that their ancestors did in 
the time of the Conquest, and for how long 
before, who shall inform us ? 

Though they knew how to extract the 
most permanent and exquisite dyes from 
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| plants and woods, their knowledge of the art 


of painting was manifestly in a very crude 
condition. Judging by the pictures on their 
sacred vases and domestic earthenwares, their 
attainment in this art must have been quite 


in its infancy. 


We find also that their wooden handiwork 


| is of the coarsest and most unfinished char- 


acter ; and it is truly singular that while they 
invented tools which enabled them to master 
the difficulties of cutting stone, they had 
none which enabled them to overcome the 
tenacity of ligneous fibre. 

Though the country abounds everywhere 
in iron, they were unacquainted with its use, 
and their copper tools were inadequate to 
working the hard woods of their forests. At 
the same time they worked mines of gold 
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silver, tin, and quick- ; 
silver, and knew how to = = 
smelt’ and refine the Se 
ores. Copper must 
have been held by these 
old inhabitants of Peru 
as a vile metal, for it 
was mostly employed in 
the fabrication of wea- 
pons, tools, etc., while 
silver and gold were used 
for personal ornaments, 
decoration of temples 
and palaces, and even 
for domestic utensils. 

The plastic art among the Peruvians pre- 
sents one most singular feature. The figures, 
whether of animals or human beings, are all 
short and bulky, with an utter disproportion 
between the parts. It is always on the Aead 
that the artist lavishes his skill, paying very 
little attention to body or limbs. Even 
in the heads, the nose and ears are out of all 
proportion with the whole, and are always 
larger than nature. 
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These Peruvian artists seem to have em- | 


ployed all their talent in the fabrication of 
huacas, canopas, and the vases which were to 
be placed in the sepulchers. Articles of do- 
mestic use were of the coarsest and simplest 
manufacture. The materials were a colored 
clay and a blackish sort of earth, mixed in 
such a manner as not to absorb liquids. 
The secret is lost tous. Though a few speci- 
mens appear to have been exposed to the 
action of fire, a vast majority were manifestly 
baked or hardened by exposure to the heat 
of the sun. 

A striking feature of Peruvian pottery is 
the long slim neck through which to pour 
liquids, placed on the handle, even forming a 
part of it in every vessel. In almost all these 
vessels there was a small orifice through which 
the air, escaping when the vessel was filled, 
made a sound like the noise of the animal 
represented. The monkeys shrieked, the 
cats mewed, birds sang, serpents hissed, etc. 

On some of these vessels the faces are | 
undoubtedly portraits of the persons in whose 
sepulchers they are found. They bear striking 
resemblance to the present Indian inhabi- 
tants of the interior of Peru. The Peruvians 
seem to have been entirely unacquainted with 
the use of explosive compounds, although the 
country abounds in saltpeter and sulphur. 
In war they wore a defensive armor, which 
consisted of a close, heavy tunic quilted with 
cotton, with a shield covered with raw-hide, 





and a casque for the protection of the head. | 








ROUND CHULPAS, OR BURIAL TOWERS 


| These, made of wood or skins, represent the 
head of some wild animal with the mouth 
open, exposing the grinning teeth. It was 
stated by the Spanish invaders that the Peru- 
vians used bows, and arrows tipped with 
bones, sometimes with copper. These wea- 
pons are however seldom if ever found in the 
graves. Their weapons were generally made 
of chonta, a very hard species of wood, but 
they preferred the Avayacan, which was much 
harder, so hard, in fact, that they could not 
work it with their copper tools, and were 
obliged to employ those of stone. They used 
the lance, the spear, the javelin, and the 
long and short sword, made of wood and of 
copper. The Awactana, or war-club, seems 
to have been a common and favorite arm, as 
it is often found in the tombs. These clubs 
are usually made of stone in the shape of a 
star, with six or eight radiations, and a hole 
in the center for a handle. 

Slings, with which they were very expert, 
are found in large quantities. Indeed, every 
man appears to have possessed one. ‘They 
were made of raw-hide beautifully braided. 
The hair was preserved on the wide place 
which was to receive the stone, and on the loop 


| through which they passed the finger, in or- 


der to hold the instrument in the hand. Dr. 
Le Plongeon discovered many wrapped 
ound the: heads of 
mummies, even those 
of infants. 

Space forbids far- 
ther detail of the cu- 
rious matter contain- 
ed in Le Plongeon’s 
manuscript. It all 
serves to intensify 
the interest which has 
been already awaken- 
ed in Peruvian An- 
tiquities. 
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THE CRUEL LORD. 


There, in the dreamful drowsiness that rose, 
Blent with the busy humming of the bee 

Which lulled me, lapped in Autumn’s soft repose, 
Till thought was hushed to reverie in me— 
Above the shining mirror of the sea 

I read, as one who dreams at mid-day time, 

This ancient legend writ in golden rhyme :— 


In the far eld, when chivalry shone bright 
With deeds of arms and knighthood, it befell 
That in a castle on a rocky height 
A potent Lord and powerful did dwell— 
His wealth and honors were a tale to tell. 
On his broad lands his serfs and vassals all 
By thousands ate the bitter bread of thrall ; 


For proud was he and cruel, fierce of heart, 
He took small heed of others’ life or limb, 
And held his bondsmen as the baser part 
Of the great world God made alone for him 
In sooth it seemed his cup did overbrim 





SAT upon a breezy upland down, 
Where Autumn’s golden ruins round me lay ; 

Beyond the spires and towers of the town 
Shimmered the waters of the land-locked bay, 
Like sheeted silver stretching far away ; 

While still the silentness of dear delight 

Dropt from the wings of angels in their flight. 





| With all good things, where in the pride of birth 
He sat amongst the great ones of the earth. 


Drunk with his pride and power, he used to trace 
His lofty lineage, which he said did spring, 
Long ages back, from Roderick’s mighty race, 
Shaming the birth of Kaiser and of King: 
To all men was he wont his gage to fling, 
Saying no knightly power, or king’s command, 
Could pluck him from his proud place in the land. 


Beneath his iron rule the land waxed faint ; 
Foul weeds o’erran the rank unwholesome ground, 
Which no man tilled, and bitterest complaint 
Went up to God from all the country round, 
Where naught was heard except the direful sound 


| Of feud and rapine, when this cruel lord 


Smote all his knightly neighbors with the sword. 





Yet was there one that loved him fast and well, 
A lovely dame, the lady Ermengarde, 
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THE CRUEL LORD. 


| 
Whose broad lands swept from where the long sea | 


swell 


Beneath her smiling fields kept watch and ward :— 


Her gentle heart held all fierce deeds abhorred, 
And grieved to see the base and bitter way 
In which he ruled his folk from day to day. 


Beneath her brow, so pure and soft and white— 
Blue-veined as marble from the quarry ta’en— 
Shone her sweet eyes, in whose most loving light 
All tender thoughts and holy did remain ; 
Her modest mouth did evermore retain 
The solemn smile which saints are wont to wear 
When unseen angels haunt the upper air. 


Her billowy hair, blown by the fresh sea-breeze, 
Shone like a golden glory round her head ; 

n her right hand dwelt gentle charities ; 
Ever on loving ways her feet were sped : 
So this proud Lord would this sweet Lady wed ; 

While, whispering low, men wondered in 

talk, 
The gentle dove should mate the cruel hawk. 


Now he had given her for her body’s thrall 
His foster-brother, born to service true ; 
A proper youth and lissome, fair and tall, 
Who in her blithesome presence breathed anew, 
Drinking her smiles as flowers drink in the dew ; 
Till the foul fiend his stern Lord entered in, 
And wrought in that dark soul a worser sin 


For now he deemed his follower loved the maid, 
And in the fierceness of his jealous ire, 
Being of no wrong nor wretchedness afraid, 
To slay him ruthlessly he did desire. 
His proud heart burned like a consuming fire— 
Wherefore he bade them slay him one black night, 
And cast his base-born body to the kite. 


But she, who heard of this most dark design, 
Hid him away in safety, and bade tell 

Her lover they had done that deed malign; 
Ev’n as she said was all done wise and well; 
So all men loved the saintly damosel, 

Whose pride it was to stay the cruel hand 

That lay so heavily upon the land. 


It chanced that in a fair realm o’er the sea, 
Whose armies held the lesser lands in awe, 
A great king, mightier than kings mostly be, 
To Christendom proclaimed this knightly law : 
* That to a tournament his lords should draw, 
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And sent fair heralds clad in cloth of gold 
To distant lands whose knights should be enrolled. 


Then, at the summons of that courtly king, 
Lured by the fame of mimic war’s alarms, 

Went this great Lord, with princely following 
Of lesser knights, and squires, and men-at-arms ; 
Taking a last look at his lady’s charms, 

He bade her bide, till he came home to set 

On her fair front his costliest coronet. 


There—in that lovely land of cloudless skies— 
He bore himself so*bravely in the fray, 
Beneath the great court ladies’ glorious eyes, 
He was adjudged the meed of might alway ; 
Proud Peers and Princes of his deeds did say 
That he was mightiest of that dauntless crew— 
Thus evermore his greatness grew and grew. 


At length, with plenitude of pomp and pride, 
’Mid flash of gold and gems and all things fair, 
While all the knights in glittering arms did ride, 
And martial music shook the summer air, 
Clad in his royal robes the King stood there, 
And with a crown that flashed a blinding flame 
Crowned him the victor by his knightly name. 


So, for his distant home, right well content 
With all his train, and flushed with lordly pride, 
From the great glory of the tournament 
Through toilsome ways and devious he did ride ; 
Till, in a rocky pass on every side, 
Hemmed in by hills, a spiteful petty knight 
Fell on his train and slew them in foul fight. 


By vantage ta’en, when darkness and fferce storm 
Shut out all hope of rescue or defense, 
Down from his sell they tore that princely form, 
Sore wounded, shorn of his omnipotence, 
And in a petty fortress far from thence 
Flung him into a dungeon dark and deep, 
Within the four walls of the frowning keep. 
Long months thereafter came the 
home 
That the fierce Lord was slain in unfair fight, 
While in far distant countries he did roam, 
Thereat his old nurse fell in sore affright, 
And ’neath the sheltering shadows of the night, 
Right painfully, the old and wrinkled crone 
To the King’s palace went her way alone. 


There did she tell to the astonished King 
With many moans, and piteous prayers for grace, 


Strange news 
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How years long gone she did a shameful thing, 
And, seeking for her babe a princely place, 
Had changed him for the heir of that proud race ; 
So now, the lovely lady Ermengarde 
Held as her thrall the true and rightful Lord. 


Uprose the angry king with righteous wrath, 

And said—‘‘ God wot, I wist not of all this !— 
Nay, surely all tread not the beaten path !— 

Yet now, perchance, some little ray of bliss 

May dawn for these poor folk, who will not miss 
The dead.—But thou !—hence !—hie thee far away ! 
Lest I should slay thee in mine ire this day.” — 


That gallant youth, with front so brave and fair, 

The King enfeoffed with the usurper’s lands ; 
Before the people, on the palace stair, 

He knighted him with his own royal hands, 

And laid upon him his most straight commands, 
That he should rule in righteousness and peace 
The serfs whom this strange chance brought glad 

release. 





Meantime the prisoner in the dungeon lay, 
His body festered to one cruel sore, 

Nor knowing any change of night nor day, 
Chained firm and fast upon the noisome floor, 
All bruised and naked, while the iron door 

Shut him from hope within that horrid hell, 

Where he in darkness and despair must dwell. 


Fell vengeance swore he on his evil foe 
Who thus had robbed him of his high estate, 
And brought him there such weariness to know. 
Sore he bemoaned him of his bitter fate— 
“O God !””—he cried—‘‘ Am I left desolate ? 
What have I done, that of all men alone 
I should be shut within these walls of stone !”’ 





His only ease was watching night and day 
A spider fierce upon the rough stones crawl ; 
Or seeing him spring upon his hapless prey 
From a dark cranny in the blackened wall. 
Nor yet repentance on his soul did fall ; 
Five years he lay in that most wretched place, 
While suffering ploughed deep furrows in his face. 


—_—— Le 


—. 
At length they loosed him thence, and let him go 
Forth where he listed, haggard, old and worn 
His stately form now bent into a bow. Y 
With grizzled locks and matted beard unshorn, 
And leaning on his staff, he sought forlorn— 
| Ragged and sore—the long and dreary road 
To his old honors and his lost abode. 


At last, through dismal days of want and toil 
He stood beneath his castle strong and high ; 

Yet knew he not the well-remembered soil, : 
So many changes had been wrought thereby 
By the wise Lord, who ruled it mightily: © 

But now, being come within the barbican, 

He was accosted by a serving-man. 


** What dost thou here, base beggar !”.—cried the 
churl ; F 
‘‘How darest thou come within the castle 
gate ?’’— 
Then he about his head his staff ’gan whirl, 
Telling the base thrall of his high estate. 





** Ah !—Art thou he ?—Then bitter be thy fate!” 
So spake the serfs, who straightway beat him sore, 
And thrust him with foul curses from the door. 


So for the first time did this poor man learn 
All that had chanced while he in durance pined ; 
Whereat into the highway he did turn, 
With one fierce look of menace flung behind ; 
Yet being to his lot no way resigned, 


| He felt the very bitterness of gall 
| Burn in his heart while pondering on it all. 


He said—** My love hath ta’en some happier Lord ; 
My name must doubtless long forgotten be 

Who am no longer powerful but abhorred ; 
Yet will I crawl once more her face to see 
Whose smallest part is worth the world to me, 

And, standing in her presence sweet and fair, 

Lo ! I will slay my bleeding body there.”’ 


And now he stood within her castle hall, ‘ 
Where great stained windows made the daylight 
dim, 
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While silken banners decked the lofty wall ; 
Yet naught seemed strange or altered there to 
him. 
There on a lofty dais, lithe of limb, 
All clothed in somber weeds the lady stood, 
With look distraught as one in widowhood. 





So greatly changed was she—far fairer grown— 
And sanctified by sorrow’s tender touch ; 

‘Her lord is dead””—thought he—‘ she sits alone 
And mourns for his lost memory overmuch.’’ 
So, leaning on his staff as on a crutch, 

He stood aloof, while henchmen on him bent 

Their wondering looks, and made great merriment. 


Then she, uprising, cast her queenly eye 
Adown the hall, and from the dais stepped, 

When, seeing him there, she gave one bitter cry, 
As to his side with sudden spring she leapt ; 
Flinging her white arms round his neck, she wept— 





**Ah, God!’’—she cried—‘‘my prayers have not 
been vain, 
Since thou mine own dear Lord art come again ! 


‘* Nay, wert thou old and crippled, I would love 
The very ground thy poor feet walked upon ; 
Here, in my seat, sit thou my folk above ; 
Of lands and lordships thou shalt lack no one, 
But share all with me underneath the sun ; 
And yet not share !—keep all !—for I, dear heart ! 
For mine own self will take the humbler part.” 


Then in the breast of that most sinful man 
The heart of stone was stricken to the core; 
His bitter life seemed dwindled to a span :— 
In her sweet presence on the rood he swore 
To worship God, and so to sinno more. .... . 
How afterward they fared ’twere long to tell ; 
But this I know—the legend liked me well. 





NEEDED MODIFICATIONS OF OUR CURRENCY AND BANKING SYSTEM. 


Tue frequent sudden and severe twinges 
in our loan and gold market, so hurtful to 
sound business, honest and solvent traders, 
and ultimately to the entire community, have 
forced an earnest discussion of our present 
currency and banking system. . Many sugges- 
tions have been elicited and plans of relief 
proposed which deserve examination, even 
though it should prove them fragmentary or 
inadequate. As legislation is now loudly de- 
manded to remedy our present difficulties, it 
ought to be guided by a comprehensive view 
of the whole subject. Here, as elsewhere, 
half-truths and one-sided views are little bet- 
ter than the worst form of error. ‘The follow- 
ing thoughts are presented in the hope of 
calling attention to some sides and aspects of 
the subject that are in danger of being over- 
looked. We begin with that feature of our 
National Bank system which is now most 
sorely felt, and is the immediate occasion of 
this entire discussion,—the law requiring a 


LEGAL-TENDER RESERVE 


of 25 per cent. in New York City banks, 
and 15 per cent. in country banks, on all 
their immediate liabilities, whether for’ bills 
or deposits. This law clearly needs modifica- 
tion—not however, as we shall soon see, what 
so many fiercely demand, absolute repeal. 
Properly modified it is what it was designed 
to be, a highly conservative measure. It is 
fitted to prevent or greatly mitigate the ex- 
treme inflation and the proportionably violent 
contraction of our monetary and credit sys- 
VoL. V.—48 





tem. But, as now restricted, its operation is 
simply to promote and aggravate panics. 
For when the bank deposits are drawn down 
towards the verge of the required reserve, the 
banks are compelled to decline all further dis- 
counts even to their most solvent customers, 
for fear of transgressing their legal limit. All 
this begets anxiety in these and other borrow- 
ers and depositors, who are largely the same 
persons. They become eager even for loans 
beyond their wants, to make sure against 
threatened contingencies. Failing of this, 
they draw down or tie up their deposits to 
the lowest, thus still further curtailing the 
means of the bank for loan purposes. 

Once brought below the inexorable stand- 
ard, the bank, if required to keep a 25 per 
cent. reserve, must contract its discounts 4 
dollars for every dollar’s deficiency in its re- 
serve till the latter is made good. If the 
reserve must be 15 per cent., then for every 
dollar of deficiency the contraction must be 
much greater, till the legal standard is re- 
gained. This tightens the stricture in the 
money market to the very quick. Borrowers 
are driven to private capitalists, whose ready 
money is likewise deposited in banks. These 
in turn are tempted by high rates of interest 
to withdraw and loan these deposits, and thus 
increase the evil. So this, like all panics, 
grows by what it feeds on. ‘The working of 
the present unbending requirements as to 
bank reserves is portrayed with great accu- 
racy and force in a late vigorous pamphlet, 
entitled, Our Monetary Evils; some Sug- 
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gestions for their Remedy, by Henry Clews, 
Esq. 

Now from whatever causes, legitimate or 
illegitinnate, a reduction of bank reserves to 
near the legal limit is induced, it tends, in the 
manner already set forth, to precipitate a 
stricture in the loan market which, unless 
arrested, may culminate in a commercial 
panic. Especially does it enable that new 
order of piratical speculators, who can wield 
for the purpose the vast spoils they have 
plundered from cities, States, banks, railways, 
and by nefarious forms of stock-gambling, to 
bring the loan-market to a dead-lock when- 
ever it suits their interest to force down 
stocks, or hamper particular persons by tor- 
turing the borrowing public. They have only 
to abstract from the banks a million or two 
of greenbacks, and they thus turn the key 
upon their loan-funds, which is like turning a 
thumb-screw upon every borrower dependent 
on the loan-market. 

But while these piratical raids of the great 
bandits of stock speculation aggravate and 
bring into bold relief the evils of the present 
system, they make but one of the many causes 
of special strain upon the loan-market, 
which may urge the bank reserve down to or 
below the legal limits. One of these may be, 
and probably now is, the illegitimate specu- 
lative overstraining of credit. Legitimate 
causes of a special demand for money are 
always liable to arise, which, besides their 
intrinsic tendency to help forward a mone- 
tary crisis, greatly facilitate the onset of 
these foul operators, who are a perpetual 
menace to honest men and fair dealers. 
The annual autumnal drain of money from 
financial centers to move the crops of the 
South and West is a familiar illustration. 
Of like effect, in another form, would be the 
failure of those crops, and the consequent 
drain upon the banks to meet the home and 
foreign indebtedness usually discharged by 
those crops: all the more so, if it require 
importations from abroad to supply our own 
wants,—as of wheat in 1837, and of cotton 
during our civil war. This, with land specula- 
tions and other causes, had much to do with 
the fearful commercial panic of 1837 in this 
country. Afterwards, the Irish famine pro- 
duced similar effects in Great Britain. Wars 
always produce this effect, which is often 
propagated from the belligerent countries to 
others in commercial relations with them. 
Whatever tempts capital to distant enterprises, 
especially in foreign countries, draws upon 
the loan-market and bank reserves. The 
London money market has often been pres- 





sed alike by adventurous outlays and well. 
secured loans abroad. ‘The present immense 
demand for loans, short and long, for the 
construction of railways projected, inchoate, 
and in every stage of progress, goes far to 
account for the present dearness of money, 
the oldest lines, which yield the largest divi- 
dends, having lately paid as high as 12 per 
cent. on short paper. Those then on the 
stage will remember how the great financial 
panic of 1857 was brought on by the flood 
of railroad paper which swamped the market. 
The failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Co. 
was the opening of the sluice through which 
the deluge rapidly swept with wide com- 
mercial panic and devastation. With re- 
spect to the means of the country at that 
time, or their capacity to remunerate cap. 
ital, the building of railroads had been 
overdone. They soon, however, recovered 
from their depression through the abundant 
remunerative military transportation afforded 
by the war. It also created a demand for 
their bonds, which had thus become sure of 
prompt payment, principal and _ interest. 
These were largely sought by those who 
found their mortgages paid up in depreciated 
legal tender, and, afraid to risk everything in 
government loans, chose to invest a portion 
of their funds-in sound railroad mortgages. 
All this has given a fresh stimulus to new 
railroad enterprises. We are not free from 
danger of another financial crisis, from an 
inundation of loans to complete the inchoate 
and projected lines of railway, so multitu- 
dinous, extended and complex, that of them 
we 
** find no end, 
In wandering mazes lost.” 


To the other causes of present stricture in 
money may be added the great demand for 
loans to replace losses by fire, flood and tem 
pest. 

Passing this, we have found the cause, 
which prodigiously intensifies all other causes 
of stricture and panic, to lie in that feature of 
our present banking system which requires 
an inflexible adherence to the fixed rate of 
legal tender reserve, and denies the liberty to 
use that reserve in case of necessity. This 
clearly indicates 


THE ANTIDOTE TO MONETARY STRICTURES 
IS THE FREE USE OF THE LEGAL TENDER 
RESERVE IN LOANS WHEN NEEDED. 


This is plain from the nature of the case. 
Had the banks possessed this liberty the last 
three years, could the Nimrods of Wall Street 
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have paralyzed them and crushed their cus- 
tomers, as they have repeatedly done, by a sin- 
gle turn of the screw, the mere locking up of 
a million or two of greenbacks? And would 
not the knowledge that they could not, have 
prevented even the attempt todo it? Might 
not ordinary severe monetary contractions 
and panics be generally averted, always miti- 
gated, by freely drawing upon these reserves 
whenever they are seen to impend? This is 
undoubtedly so, whether viewed theoretically 
or experimentally. Zhe simple knowledge 
that such a reserve exists, and will, if need be, 
be drawn upon, to meet the wants of solvent 
traders and borrowers, tends of itself to allay 
morbid anxiety, to prevent application for ex- 
tra or needless loans to head off apprehended 
stringency,—in short, to arrest the very pro- 
cess which otherwise runs into commercial 
stricture and panic. 

This has been abundantly attested by the 
experience of this country and Great Britain. 
The present charter of the Bank of England 
was framed by Sir Robert Peel upon the pre- 
cise principle of our present inflexible na- 
tional bank reserve. According to the then 
accepted theory of financiers, it aimed to 
prevent financial panic by first preventing 
monetary inflation, and consequent violent 
contraction, and this by insuring at all 
times a large and inviolable coin reserve, 
and prohibiting the issue of any bills when 
this reserve should sink to the legal minimum. 
The effect was, that on occasions of unusual 
pressure for loans, this minimum legal re- 
serve was apt tobe approached. When this 
happened, the fear of being unable to obtain 
needed loans doubled the applications for 
them, and rapidly developed the premonitory 
symptoms of a commercial crisis. ‘This con- 
dition of affairs arose from the great expor- 
tation of specie to pay for cotton and corn 
in 1847. How was the suspension of specie 
payments then averted? Simply by an order 
in council suspending these restrictions of the 
charter, and allowing the issue of bills for 
the time, irrespective of their reserve. This 
produced confidence in solvent houses 
that they could obtain reasonable accommo- 
dation, and this speedily checked the de- 
mand for it. Less than £400,000 was asked 
for. Sothe panic ended. A.similar proce- 
dure arrested the growing panic in 1857, 
induced mostly by sympathy with that in 
this country. The knowledge that it probably 
will be resorted to before the worst comes, 
has gone far to dispel impending panics, 
and avert suspension of coin payments when- 
ever since threatened. 





Under the previous charter of the bank 
analogous measures were attended with anal- 
ogous results. Repeated crises occurred dur- 
ing the continental wars connected with the 
French Revolution, in which it escaped the 
suspension of specie payments, when brought 
to its very verge, by the adoption of measures 
on the part of the public authorities to supply 
the wants of solvent merchants. In 1793, 
“ the government with Pitt at its head wisely 
took the matter into its own hands, and, act- 
ing on the advice of Sir John Sinclair, made 
an issue of exchequer bills, which acted like 
magic in sustaining public credit, and at once 
put an end to the crisis.” In 1797 the govern- 
ment ordered the bank to suspend specie 
payments, in order to make it free to give 
reasonable discounts, notwithstanding the 
monetary stricture. ‘“‘ Zhe very intimation 
of the intention of the legislature to support 
the merchants operated like a charm all over 
the country, and in a great degree superseded 
the necessity of relief by the restoration of 
confidence.” The bank also arrested a grow- 
ing panic in 1826, by “discounting with pro- 
fusion.” ‘The same principle was illustrated 
in the origin, progress, and cessation of the 
panic in Hamburg in 1857.* 

It was also illustrated in the upspring, cul- 
mination, and collapse of the panic of 1857 
in this country, already noted. This was years 
before our present system of national banks 
and inconvertible currency, buttressed by 
large reserves of broken government prom- 
ises, temporarily made legal tender by over- 
whelming public necessity. The only banks 
then known were State institutions. Those 
of New York were framed under a free bank- 
ing law, requiring their circulation to be se- 
cured by pledge of public stocks, and mak- 
ing a forfeiture of charter the penalty of any 
suspension of specie payments. The banks 
therefore very naturally regarded the duty of 
averting this catastrophe as paramount, be- 
cause essential to self-preservation. Hence 
they went on contracting loans in order to 
contract their liabilities. ‘The more they con- 
tracted, the more of solvent firms did they 
break down, while the pressure upon them 
for discounts was thus made more urgent. 
Then depositors began to demand specie for 
their own security, and the more they de- 
manded it, the more the banks contracted 
their accommodations in order to reduce 
their liabilities. It is impossible now to con- 
ceive the funereal darkness which shrouded 





*See Economy of Capital, by R. H. Patterson 
Pp. 100, 101, 442-3. 
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Wall Street and thence overspread the country 
in this extremity. The most reliable means 
of raising money failed. Exchange on Lon- 
don, in almost all emergencies available for 
this purpose, could not be sold at any price, 
thus proving that there was no call for specie 
to liquidate foreign indebtedness. Credit 
was annihilated. A rayless gloom, exceed- 
ing any resulting from the direst disasters 
of the war, settled upon all financial circles 
and agencies, till Wall Street, the monetary 
heart of the country, stood for days petrified 
with hopeless bewilderment and horror, blind- 
ly awaiting those coming events which cast 
their shadows before. 

At length the more intelligent depositors 
of the banks, seeing no other relief, but “ be- 
yond the lowest deep a lower still,” resolved 
to end the horror by presenting demands 
enough for coin to enforce a suspension of 
specie payments. This thunder-burst cleared 
the financial skies and purified the murky 
atmosphere. It was like the vernal thaws 
which unlock our rivers and canals, and _ re- 
vive our internal commerce through these 
great arteries, after a long hybernation.* The 
panic forthwith ceased. Solvent merchants 
and borrowers were at once accommodated. 
The demand for loans immediately fell off. 
Money becamea drug. Coin flowed back 
to the banks in unwonted accumulations. 
Its premium was merely nominal. At times 
it was at a virtual discount as compared with 
bills. In about six months specie payments 
were formally resumed, and continued till ter- 
minated by the war. Had the like accom- 
modations been given by banks and other 
lenders to sound dealers, before the panic 
had gained serious headway, a few weeks ear- 
lier, they would have stopped it, and saved 
the necessity of suspending specie payments, 
and ruining thousands of sound and honest 
dealers. 

This view is still further confirmed by the 
effects of the contrary course pursued by the 
banks during the early stages of the war, be- 
fore the legal initiation of the inconvertible 
currency, which its immense expenditures 
finally made necessary. The commercial 
upheaving caused by its outbreak was of 
course far more radical and disastrous than 
any effect of overtrading, speculation, or other 
like causes of unusual pressure upon the loan 
market. All the earlier premonitory symp- 
toms and auguries of a tremendous commer- 
cial panic began to appear. But the New 





_ ® See Article on Money and Credit, by the writer, 
im Princetor: Review, for April, 1862. 
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York banks then adopted the policy of sus. 
taining solvent men, and supporting each 
other in so doing. ‘This allayed all panic. 
Their specie, instead of being drained off, was 
rapidly augmented. Soon afterwards, howev- 
er, the government obtained the means for 
conducting the next stage of the war by a loan 
of $50,000,000 from the New York banks, 
This, in conformity to the previous exclusive 
hard-money system of the government, the 
Secretary of the Treasury drew out in gold. 
This was scattered all over the country, 
wherever military expenditures required, and 
so exhausted the coin reserves of the banks 
as to make it certain that they must soon 
stop specie payments by compulsion, if they 
did not at once stop voluntarily. They chose 
the latter alternative. This saved all neces- 
sity of reducing loans at a time when such 
a course would have been most disastrous to 
the banks, to business, and the country. The 
crisis was passed without a monetary shock, 
notwithstanding the mighty disturbing causes 
at work in the land. For months the pre- 
mium on specie was only nominal. It would 
have continued so until it vanished in the 
speedy resumption of specie payments, had 
the war come to as speedy a conclusion as 
was expected. It however went that length 
in duration and magnitude which rendered 
the continued and aggravated suspension of 
specie payments a necessity. But we think 
the subsequent long continuance of this sus- 
pension, without even a serious effort to re- 
sume, alike mischievous and inexcusable. 

In further corroboration of the importance 
of freely using reserve funds, when needed to 
meet the just requirements of trade, may be 
mentioned the great evils recently experien- 
ced by the mercantile community in conse- 
quence of the prohibition upon the banks to 
draw upon their reserves—evils which would 
have undeniably been averted or greatly 
mitigated by the absence of such restrictions. 
Still further is the fact that such a course pre- 
cisely conforms to the working of a purely 
metallic currency, in countries largely or 
wholly destitute of banks, whether of issue 
or deposit. How does this thing work in 
such countries when war, famine, or other 
exceptional causes call for a universal ex- 
portation of the precious metals to foreign 
countries? The money of the people, which, 
where banks are abundant, is deposited ini 
their vaults, is kept in private hoards. Any 
unusual demand draws forth from these hoards, 
by the offer of high rates of interest, what 1s 
wanted for exportation, without seriously 
interfering with the volume of money 
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ordinary circulation or deranging common 
monetary transactions. This is precisely 
equivalent to taking the ordinary reserves in 
bank vaults for the same purpose. Moreover, 
it is only applying to the conduct of these 
institutions the simple common-sense princi- 
ples which govern all prudent men in the 
conduct of their affairs. They usually keep 
a balance on hand beyond their actual daily 
outlays. Sometimes it is called a “ working 
balance,” asurplus sufficient to meet all ordi- 
nary, and most special, contingencies. And 
they freely use this balance whenever the con- 
tingencies arise which it is wanted to meet. It 
is of such supplies of ready money husbanded 
by men in excess of their daily outgoes that 
the deposits and consequent reserves of banks 
largely consist. To use them in case of 
emergency, therefore, is only doing what the 
instincts and common sense of men would 
impel them to do, if these hoards were in pri- 
vate coffers instead of bank vaults. 

It is then established beyond a peradven- 
ture, that the present restriction upon the use 
of bank reserves ought to be either abolished 
or relaxed. But here too we must look before 
we leap, lest in abandoning one extreme 
we spring to another equally or more perilous. 
[t was not without the gravest reason that the 
recent statesmen and financiers of this and 
other countries devised this plan for impart- 
ing steadiness and solidity to the banking and 
fiscal operations of the country, although they 
neutralized some of its most important bene- 
fits by certain restrictions then supposed to 
be necessary, but proved by experience to be 
unwise. The present outcry very naturally 
is not only for the removal of these, but of 
all restrictions, and for leaving the banks at 
the most absolute liberty to do as they please 
about the amount of reserves they shall keep, 
—whether the standard be specie or legal- 
tender government bills. But before going 
this length, let us pause and look at its pro- 
bable consequences. If the banks are left 
to their own pleasure about reserves, then 
most of them, in their greed of gain, will keep 
only the minimum of reserves necessary for 
smooth working in calm and easy times. 
They will virtually have no reserves adequate 
to meet, much less to avert, any stricture or 
shock in the money market. They would be 
at the mercy of every commercial flurry, and 
helpless against the raids of the Ishmaelites of 
the stock exchange, grown thrice rapacious 
from the enormous plunder with which they are 
soon gorged. All our preceding reasoning in 
favor of free use of bankers’ reserves to ease 
monetary stringency presupposes that they 
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have such a reserve at command. Otherwise 
they cannot fall back upon it. Not only so, 
but the ordinary keeping of such a reserve 
does tend to prevent an undue expansion 
of bank credits, of whatever form, whether of 
loans or circulating bills, in periods of redun- 
dant money and credit in financial centers, 
and thus to prevent a proportionate reaction- 
ary contraction when the money so accu- 
mulated has been drawn elsewhere by the 
necessities of commerce ; as well as to supply 
the means for neutralizing or alleviating such 
a stricture if it come. 

It is no answer to this to say that the dil/s 
of banks are sufficiently secured without re- 
serves, by the pledge of government stocks 
and other resources. The redemption of 
bills is the least of the objects in view. In 
fact, such is the confidence in them, arising 
from the imprimatur of the nation, that they 
become scattered all over the country, and 
are scarcely ever presented at the bank-coun- 
ters for redemption. It is impossible that 
any panic can now commence, as often hap- 
pened under the old State-bank system, with 
the alarm of bill-holders, both because there 
can be no fear of these bills, and, even if there 
could be, they are so scattered beyond reach 
over the country, that the gathering and 
presentation of them at bank-counters is an 
impossibility. The arguments in favor of a 
reserve have reference to its bearing upon 
immediate liabilities for deposits, which are 
not secured by national stocks, and, if they 
were, might still be incapable of that instant 
conversion into money which the depositor 
needs, before the forms of law requisite to 
such conversion could be complied with. 
These constitute by far the greater part of 
the demand liabilities of our banks, especially 
in commercial centers. It is not as security for 
bills, but as a balance-wheel to insure stead- 
iness in the loan and deposit movements, that 
our advocacy of a due reserve has applica- 
tion. Nor is it mainly for the security of 
individual depositors, as depositors, that we 
advocate a suitable reserve. It is for the 
purpose of preventing those spasmodic vicissi- 
tudes in the money-market, which so seriously 
embarrass legitimate trade, increase the cost 
of business, and thus the cost of all articles 
of consumption. It is as a self-adjusting 
regulator of the banking system, not as a pro- 
tection to individuals, who may very properly 
be trusted to look out for the safety of their 
own money, that we propose the system of 
average reserves we are about to explain. 

Nor can it be fairly rejoined, that all this 
may be left to the prudence and sagacity of 
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the banks themselves. It might, indeed, if 
all, or nearly all of them, were managed by 
persons of sufficient insight, integrity, and 
firmness to secure right administration in this 
respect ; to store up, as wise men always and 
everywhere do, ample supplies in time of 
plenty against the time of famine. While 
many banks are under managers that would 
do this, experience has proved that too many 
of them are not; that these will at all times 
loan every dollar they can, in order to swell 
their profits, without the slightest respect to 
the soundness, steadiness, and ultimate safety 
of the banking and monetary system. Each 
reasons for itself, that the course it may take, 
whether in the way of expansion or contrac- 
tion, will have no appreciable effect on the 
banking or commercial world as a whole ; 
that itself will sink or swim with the whole 
mass; in short, that its only concern is to 
make as much money as possible, and not 
to be diverted from it under the vain idea of 
being able of itself to help or hinder a com- 
mercial panic. 

A sufficient number, if unrestrained by law, 
will always be found ready to act on these 
principles, to endanger not only themselves, 
but more prudent institutions. We find ample 
confirmation of all this in the reported re 
serves of the New York city banks, State 
and National, at the end of the year 1872. 
The State banks have no reserve limit fixed 
by law. Yet it is understood that, as mem- 
bers of the clearing-house, they will keep 
substantially to the 25 per cent. standard of 
the national banks. But we find the re- 
serves of some of these institutions as low as 
6, 7, 8, 9 per cent., and the average of alla 
trifle over 18 per cent. of immediate liabili- 
ties. Even of the national banks, notwith- 
standing the law, the average of one, and 
that no less than the City, is reported in the 
Times at 12.04, or less than half the required 
amount. And the aggregate average of all is 
only 23.67. Under the present law, when 
thus reduced, how completely are they at the 
mercy of the Boa Constrictors of the stock 
exchange. ° 

Hence we hold that the law requiring an 
adequate legal tender or specie reserve should 
be mitigated but not abolished ; and all the 
more so while we are beset with the tenden- 
cies and temptations to undue expansion born 
of an irredeemable paper currency. Thus, 


and thus alone can the banks, in the face of 
impending panic, be enabled and constrained 
to support their own, their customers’, and 
the public credit, and—what is most essen- 
tial thereto—to support each other in such a 








course. The problem now pressing financia) 
statesmanship is— 


HOW TO INSURE THE KEEPING OF SUCH A 
RESERVE AND GIVE LIBERTY TO USE Ir 
WHEN NEEDED? 


If the banks are at liberty to draw it down 
to exhaustion, how shall they be compelled 
to restore it with reasonable promptitude? 
We can think of only two ways. One is to 
intrust to some high public official or officials 
the very delicate and responsible duty of 
judging when the exigency has arisen which 
warrants the free use of reserves, and when 
the ‘time has come for making them good 
again. Practically, whether expressly au- 
thorized by law or not, this, as we have seen, 
is the footing on which the Bank of England 
has stood, We have had some analogy to 
this in the interpositions of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, by sales of gold, purchases of 
government bonds, and issues of his reserved 
greenbacks, and the potent effect thus pro- 
duced in the money market. The tempta- 
tions, or, wanting these, the liabilities, from 
obvious and numerous causes, to the mistaken 
and improper use of such a prerogative are 
so great, that we doubt if it could be wielded 
even by the wisdom and uprightness of a 
Washington, so as to give tolerable satisfac- 
tion, or escape the widest suspicion of mal 
feasance in its exercise. Hence a general 
and decided aversion to such an arrangement 
has been expressed. 

Is there no alternative? We think there 
is. It is in 


AN ADEQUATE AVERAGE BANK RESERVE FOR 
THE YEAR, 


without being limited to any definite amount 
at any given time. This would insure the 
means to meet any unusual legitimate de- 
mand for loans, notes, or specie; also to 
thwart the manceuvres of the great Wall 
Street freebooters to bind the banks and their 
customers hand and foot. And whenever for 


such purposes the reserve comes to be re-, 


duced below the standard, the law of average 
reserve compels them to make the most of 
the first opportunities given by returning ease 
in the loan market, and plentifulness of cur- 
rency, 10 make good the deficit and work up 
their average. This we believe to be the 
true working principle on which bank-reserves 
and all their salutary effects, without the evils 
already indicated, may be secured. It is for 
legislators and financiers to consider by what 
penalties the keeping of such an average re- 
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serve should be enforced ; what should be its 
proportion to immediate liabilities ; how far 
any of it may be allowed to consist of the 
bills of national banks ; whether coming short 
of this average for one year should work a 
forfeiture of charter or other penalty; or, 
whether two years,—in short, what degree and 
duration of deficiency should be allowed in 
any bank before compelling it to wind up. 

As to great abnormal crises of long dura- 
tion, like protracted wars or civil convul- 
sions, we may safely wait till they occur for 
any special legislation suited to them. The 
people always will, as they always have, re- 
lax the penalty of forfeiture of chartered 
privileges in these great. upheavings, which 
have rendered specie-redemption temporarily 
impossible for well-conducted banks, and 
this for the simple reason, that to destroy the 
banks in such circumstances, and for such 
reasons, would be to inflict a most suicidal 
blow upon themselves. We are speaking of 
an average rule for the average vicissitudes 
of a normal order of things. This will pro- 
vide for a true and safe 


ELASTICITY OF THE CURRENCY, OR, MORE 
PROPERLY, OF THE LOAN MARKET. 


Of this much is said, if not so much is un- 
derstood. It is quite common to say “more 
currency is wanted” here, or there, or every- 
where, and that we want a currency system 
elastic enough to supply what is wanted 
where and when it is wanted, and to contract 
or withdraw it when in excess. Now there 
is a sound and unsound sense of all this. 
Most people and sections of country would 
doubtless like more currency, if they could 
honestly get that which has much value. We 
certainly belong to this class. An inconver- 
tible currency made legal tender may have 
full debt-paying power and very little pur- 
chasing power—as was the case for example 
during the war, when gold was 2.90. It is 
only necessary to repeat with renewed em- 
phasis that an increase of such currency will 
be no permanent remedy for scarcity of 
money. It will soon aggravate it, and raise 
the clamor for ‘more currency” again, be- 
cause the greater its depreciation, the less 
exchange and business can it serve to trans- 
act. It is like the drunkard’s remedy for his 
languor. His liquor still further prostrates 
him after a transient exhilaration. The more 
he drinks, the more he craves, till he drinks 
himself to death. 





Such a process of relief, | perfluous funds are speculators. 


road to financial chaos and industrial disor- 
ganization. Such elasticity of money is like 
the elasticity in the milk supply from its in- 
definite dilution with water. A greater curse 
can hardly be inflicted on a nation. 

But there may be, in particular places, 
and at particular times, a real deficiency or 
real plethora of money, whether metallic or 
paper, owing to special circumstances. This, 
however, can only be temporary. For the 
money of a country, and indeed of the com- 
mercial world, will surely find its way where 
it can be most profitably and safely used, i.¢., 
where men have most to pay for it and its 
use. It will be ever seeking and flowing to 
such points till it adjusts itself everywhere to 
the needs of the people, or to the commodi- 
ties men are seeking to exchange for it. 
This is only working out that equilibrium of 
supply and demand which enters into the ru- 
diments of political economy. But when- 
ever such excess of money or loanable funds 
accumulates at any point, let due reserves be 
husbanded against the day of scarcity. When 
the scarcity comes and begins to pinch, let 
these reserves be freely employed to meet it. 
Or if plenty reigns in one quarter and scarci- 
ty in another, let the plethora be reduced, 
and the vacuum filled by diverting the excess 
away from inactive hoards to the places 
where it is needed, by adequate rates of in- 
terest. Thus the superabundant money ac- 
cumulated in the Eastern banks, in summer, 
instead of being let out at low rates, to stim- 
ulate speculations,—which at a later period 
absorb the available means of these banks to 
prop them, when, in a closer money market, 
they begin to stagger, and when these funds 
are needed, but can with difficulty be ob- 
tained, for legitimate business,—should be hus- 
banded in large store to maintain the suffi- 
cient average reserve, and to provide for the 
wants of legitimate business, and especially 
the moving of Western crops, in autumn and 
early winter. The evils of the contrary 
course are vividly depicted by Mr. John Jay 
Knox, Controller of Currency, in his recent 
report. Among the causes which intensify 
this wrong movement of the New York 
banks in the money plethora of summer, he 
specifies the arrangement by which country 
banks, which have a like summer surplus, de- 
posit it in the former at low rates of interest. 
Of course the New York banks must re-loan 
it, if at low rates, to avoid loss. And the 
only borrowers they can find for such su 
He says 


by the indefinite multiplication of engraved | that this arises from the custom of paying in- 


bits of paper indefinitely irredeemable, is the ' terest by the city to the country banks for 
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deposits, “ which cannot be easily changed 
by legislation.” He adds :— 


**A government issue, bearing a low rate of inter- 
est, to be counted as a certain proportion of the re- 
serve, and an increase of the amount which the coun- 
try banks are required to keep on hand, is the proper 
remedy for such a state of things. Such an issue 
need not result in inflation, for the currency invested 
would be in the possession of the government. If 


the currency is held, the objection is the loss of inter- | 


est to the government, but this loss would be no more 
than a just rebate upon the $6,000,000 of taxation 
annually paid by the banks to the government, at a 
time when almost every kind of internal taxation has 
been discontinued. Such a reduction of taxation 
should not be grudgingly made, if the result shall be to 
give elasticity to the currency, to strengthen and 
steady the money market, to give additional security 
to $700,000,000 belonging to depositors, by retaining 
in the vaults of the banks a large amount of funds for 
legitimate business purposes, which would otherwise 
be thrown upon the stock board to unsettle values 
throughout the country, and alternately increase and 
depress the price of every commodity.” 


We agree that a chief remedy for this 
state of things is “ an increase of the amount” 
[7.¢., average amount] which the country as 
well as other banks should be required to 
keep on hand. This would give the true elas- 
ticity of currency. But we do not agree that 
the government should pay interest on funds 
which it does not need, and does not bor- 
row. Whatever interest it can afford should 
be paid to borrow gold sufficient to enable it 
to redeem its legal-tenders, so far as they might 
be presented for redemption, which would 
not be on any considerable scale, when they 
are once made redeemable, and backed by 
double or triple the present amount of coin 
in the vaults of the Treasury. Nor could 
the taxes now received by the government 
from the banks be turned to better account 
than in thus aiding, by discharging the inter- 
est on the necessary gold loans, the resump- 
tion of specie payments ; #.¢., the good faith 
of the government in fulfilling its own prom- 
ises, even though it should thus reduce the 
amount of its forced gratuitous loan from the 
holders of its legal-tender notes. This would 
restore the coin standard of money without 
contraction of the currency,—an inestimable 
boon, as with adequate space we might ea- 
sily prove. 


OTHER SCHEMES FOR ELASTICITY IN THE 
SUPPLY OF MONEY. CONVERSION BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF ITS BONDS INTO LEGAL 
TENDERS, AND ITS LEGAL TENDERS INTO 
BONDS AT PAR AT THE PLEASURE OF THE 
HOLDER. 


That this is an efficient method of expand- 
ing the currency almost indefinitely is obvious. 








Whether, and how far, it will avail for its con- 
traction when needed, depends on circum. 
stances. One general remark may be made 
here. It is much easier to expand and so 
cheapen an inconvertible currency, than to 
contract it and enhance its value ; and this 
for the simple reasons, first, that as money is 
cheapened, or its purchasing power and ex. 
changeable value diminished, a larger quan- 
tity is continually required to perform the 
same amount of exchange. Therefore, if in- 
creased, the demand for it keeps pace with the 
increase. Besides, money or currency never 
can be so plenty, that there will not be sec- 
tions of country and classes of men clamoring 
for more of it. All schemes for increasing 
the currency are therefore to be guarded 
against which do not provide for its immediate 
convertibility into coin, or at least into 
greenbacks, themselves never to be increased 
by a dollar, and to be lifted as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the specie standard. But the scheme 
of making the supply of money elastic by the 
reciprocal conversion of United States bonds 
and circulating notes into each other at the 
pleasure of the holder has various forms, each 
of which stands upon itsown special footing. 

1. Is the plan which amounts to free bank- 
ing, not only in discounts and deposits, but 
in the issue of circulating notes, secured as 
now by government stocks. To this we do 
not object, under the conditions of con 
vertibility, average reserve, etc., already 
laid down. 

2. Is the scheme which allows any holder of 
the present bonds of the United States to de- 
posit them with the government, and receive 
circulating notes therefor, either in the same 
ratio as the present national banks, or at par, 
and, on return of these notes, to receive back 
his bonds with the accrued interest on his 
bends. Now the circulating notes so issued 
to him must be either inconvertible legal- 
tenders, which involves a proportionate in- 
crease and debasement of that, and with that 
of all other kinds of currency, since they are 
required to be kept at its level; or of notes 
convertible into it, but payable where, or by 
whom? The mere promise of an individual 
to pay does not answer the requisites for the 
redemption of what has a public circulation 
as money. It must therefore virtually be 
founded on the promise of government itself 
to redeem, or really an issue of government 
notes. This is only another way of increasing 
and debasing government issues of currency, 
the standard of all others. 

Moreover, how does it appear that one 
cannot take the bills thus procured and buy 
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other bonds, which he can present to the 
government as security for more currency, 
and so repeat the operation of depositing 
bonds for greenbacks, and thus purchasing 
other bonds, to be again deposited for green- 
backs, till he has quadrupled his original 
amount of bonds and greenbacks on which 
he is drawing gold interest ? Mr. Wallace P. 
Grover has illustrated this process thus: 

“For example, a man has $200,000 face 
value in bonds. He makes his deposit of 
bonds, and receives ninety per cent. of the 
amount, or $180,000, in circulating notes. 
With these he at once purchases bonds paying, 
say, twelve per cent. premium, and obtains in 
round numbers $160,000 in bonds ; makes 
his deposit again, and receives $144,000 in 
notes, and thus continues to repeat the op- 
eration until he has a credit on the books 
of the Treasury Department of deposits of 
bonds, drawing interest at the rate of six per 
cent., to the amount of $770,000, in round 
numbers, against which he is debited with 
circulating notes to the amount of $693,000, 
on which he pays no interest, and has in 
hand, say, $54,600, toloan on call. Is not 
this altogether too enticing? Under such 
operations it would seem as though the cur- 
rency would become very considerably in- 
flated. ” 

We cannot see why this does not hold with 
regard to most of the schemes for reciprocal 
conversion of U.S. bonds and bills into each 
other at the pleasure of the holder. 

Irrespective of this, he gets interest on his 
bonds, and the further interest on his green- 
backs, which in this case are only a forced 
gratuitous loan from the takers of them and 
the people for his benefit. And why should 
the holders of government bonds have this 
extraordinary additional bonus, without any 
corresponding benefit in return, such as the 
national banks render, in the way of taxes, 
and innumerable business and exchange faci- 
lities ? Is it replied that the plan is to let the 
interest on the bond meanwhile go to the 
government? This would render it fruitless, 
and worse than needless. For in that case 
the bonds, instead of being deposited with 
the government for go or 100 per cent. of 
greenbacks, would go into the open market, 
where they will readily exchange for a much 
arger amount of ready money. 








3. Another plan is for the government to 
issue a 3.65 per cent. stock for this purpose, 
at all times exchangeable by government for 
greenbacks at the will of the holder, and vicé 
versa. Of this scheme there are two forms: 
that suggested by Controller Knox in his Re- 
port already quoted, and brought before Con- 
gress in a bill, which makes this 3-65 interest 
payable in coin. The other is that of labor 
reformers and radical doctrinaires who advo- 
cate a permanently inconvertible currency, 
and insist on paying this and all other inter- 
est and principal of the public debt in such 
inconvertible currency. We waive the con- 
sideration of this latter scheme for the pre- 
sent, as belonging to the general subject of 
inconvertible and convertible currency, and 
the resumption of specie payments, which 
deserves separate treatment. Meanwhile we 
will say a word respecting the former. 

This makes the principal of the bond pay- 
able in legal-tender, the 3.65 annual interest 
in coin. It makes $1,000 legal-tenders al- 
ways exchangeable for such a bond of equal 
amount, and such a bond exchangeable for 
$1,000 legal tenders, i.¢., $1,000 legal-ten- 
ders are worth only a bond yielding 3.65 per 
cent. annual coin interest. But $1,000 coin 
will command a 5 per cent. bond payable in 
coin, principal and interest. It therefore 
makes the annual interest of $1,000 green- 
backs $36.50, while that of coin is $50, i.¢, 
the greenbacks worth only 75 per cent. 
of coin, thus fearfully debasing our currency, 
and putting us at an alarming if not hopeless 
distance from specie payments, to say nothing 
of other deplorable consequences. The bill 
of Senator Sherman, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, for the resumption of 
specie payments, though defective in some 
respects, yet, taken in connection with his 
speech on introducing it, shows a far better 
comprehension of the situation. 

The scheme of labor reformers and agra- 
rians, which modifies the foregoing only by 
making the 3.65 per cent. interest payable in 
irredeemable paper insteatl of coin, is beneath 
notice, except as one of the worst projects 
for a permanently inconvertible paper cur- 
rency. This subject and its correlative, the 
resumption of specie payments, require for 
their due consideration more space than we 
have now at command. 
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HYPATIA. 





HYPATIA. 


’T1s fifteen hundred years, you say, 
Since that fair teacher died 

In learnéd Alexandria 
By the stone altar’s side :-— 

The wild monks slew her; as she lay 
At the feet of the Crucified. 


Yet in a prairie-town, one night, 
I found her lecture-hall, 

Where bench and dais stood aright, 
And statues graced the wall, 

And pendent brazen lamps the light 
Of classic days let fall. 


A throng that watched the speaker's face, 
And on her accents hung, 





Was gathered there: the strength, the grace, | 


Of lands where life is young, 
Ceased not, I saw, with that blithe race 
From old Pelasgia sprung. 


No civic crown the sibyl wore, 
Nor academic tire, 

But shining skirts, that trailed the floor 
And made her stature higher ; 

A written scroll the lecturn bore, 
And flowers bloomed anigh her. 


The wealth her honeyed speech had won 
Adorned her in our sight ; 

The silkworm for her sake had spun 
His cincture, day and night ; 

With broider-work and Honiton 
Her open sleeves were bright. 


But still Hypatia’s self I knew, 
And saw, with dreamy wonder, 
The form of her whom Cyril slew 
(See Kingsley’s novel, yonder), 
Some fifteen centuries since, ‘tis true, 
And half a world asunder. 


Her hair was coifed Athenian-wise, 
With one loose tress down-flowing ; 
Apollo’s rapture lit her eyes, 
His utterance bestowing— 
A silver flute’s clear harmonies 
On which a god was blowing. 


Yet not of Plato’s sounding spheres, 
And universal Pan, 


She spoke ; but searched historic years, 
The sisterhood to scan 

Of women,—girt with ills and fears,- 
Slaves to the tyrant, Man. 


Their crosiered banner she unfurled, 
And onward pushed her quest 

Through golden ages of a world 
By their deliverance blest :— 

At all who stay their hands she hurled 
Defiance from her breast. 


I saw her burning words infuse 
A warmth through many a heart, 
As still, in bright successive views, 
She drew het sex’s part ; 
Discoursing, like the Lesbian Muse, 
Of work, and song, and art. 


Why vaunt, I thought, the past, or say 
The later is the less? 


| Our Sappho sang but yesterday, 


Of whom two climes confess 


| Heaven's flame within her wore away 


Her earthly loveliness. 


So let thy wild heart ripple on, 
Brave girl, through vale and city ! 

Spare, of its listless moments, one 
To this, thy poet’s ditty ; 


| Nor long forbear, when all is done, 


Thine own sweet self to pity. 


The priestess of the Sestian tower, 
Whose knight the sea swam over, 
Among her votaries’ gifts no flower 
Of heart’s-ease could discover : 
She died, but in no evil hour, 
Who, dying, clasped her lover. 


| The rose-tree has its perfect life 


When the full rose is blown ; 
Some height of womanhood the wife 
Beyond thy dream has known ; 
Set not thy head and heart at strife 
To keep thee from thine own. 


Hypatia! thine essence rare 
The rarer joy should merit : 

Possess thee of that common share 
Which lesser souls inherit : 

All gods to thee their garlands bear,— 
Take one from Love, and wear it ! 
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THE ELDER’S WIFE. 
SEQUEL TO ‘*DRAXY MILLER’S DOWRY.” 


Draxy and the Elder were married in the 
little village church, on the first Sunday in 
September. 

“QO Draxy! let it be on a communion 
Sunday,” the Elder had said, with an expres- 
sion on his face which Draxy could not quite 
fathom; “I can’t tell you what it ’ud be to 
me to promise myself over again to the bles- 
sed Saviour, the same hour I promise to you, 
darling, I’m so afraid of loving Him less. I 
don’t see how I can remember anything 
about heaven, after I’ve got you, Draxy,” 
and tears stood in the Elder’s eyes. 

Draxy looked at him wonderingly and with 
a little pain in her face. ‘To her serene na- 
ture, heaven and earth, this life and all the 
others which may follow it, had so long seem- 
ed one—love and happiness and duty had 
become so blended in one sweet atmosphere 
of living in daily nearness to God, that she 
could not comprehend the Elder's words. 

“Why, Mr. Kinney, it’s all Christ,” she 
said, slowly and hesitatingly, slipping her 
hand into his, and looking up at him so lov- 
ingly that his face flushed, and he threw his 
arms around her, and only felt a thousand 
times more that heaven had come to mean 
but one thing to him. 

“Darling,” he whispered, “would you 
feel so if I were to die and leave you 
alone ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Draxy, still more 
slowly, and turning very pale. ‘“ You never 
can really leave me, and no human being 
can be really alone; it would still be ail 
Christ, and it would be living His life and 
God’s, still;” but tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and she began to sob. 

“Oh, forgive me, Draxy,” exclaimed the 
Elder, wrung to the heart by sight of her 
grief. “I’m nothing but a great brute to 
say that to you just now; but, Draxy, you 
don’t know much about a man’s heart yet; 
you’re such a saint yourself, you can’t under- 
stand how it makes a man feel as if this 
earth was enough, and he didn’t want any 
heaven, when he loves a woman as I love 
you,” and the Elder threw himself on the 
ground at Draxy’s feet, and laid his face 
down reverently on the hem of her dress. 
There were fiery depths in this man’s nature 
of which he had never dreamed, until this 
fair, sweet, strong womanhood crossed his 
path. His love of Draxy kindled and trans- 
formed his whole consciousness of himself 
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| was a yellow-hammer’s nest. 
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and of life : it was no wonder that he felt ter 
rors; that he asked himself many times a 
day what had become of the simple-minded, 
earnest, contented worker he used to be. 
He was full of vague and restless yearnings ; 
he longed to do, to be, to become, he knew 
not what, but something that should be more 
of kin to this beautiful nature he worship- 
ed—something that should give her great 
joy—something in which she could feel great 
pride. 

“It ain’t right, I know it ain’t right, to feel 
so about any mortal,” he would say to him 
self; ‘that’s the way I used to feel about 
Jesus. I wanted to do all for Him, and now 
I want to do all for Draxy,” and the great, 
tender, perplexed heart was sorely afraid of 
its new bliss. 

They were sitting in the maple grove behind 
the house. In the tree under which they sat 
The two birds 
had been fluttering back and forth in the 
branches for some time. Suddenly they 
both spread their wings and flew swiftly away 
in opposite directions. Draxy looked up, 
smiling through her tears, and, pointing to the 
fast fading specks in the distant air, said : 

“ It would be like that. They are bothsent 
on errands. ‘They won’t see each other 
again till the errands are done.” 

The Elder looked into her illumined face, 
and, sighing, said : “ I can’t help prayin’ that 
the Lord ’ll have errands for us that we can 
do together as long’s we live, Draxy.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Draxy, “I pray for 
that too,” and then they were silent for some 
minutes. Draxy spoke first. ‘ But, Mr. 
Kinney, I never heard of anybody's being 
married on Sunday—did you?” 

“ No,” said the Elder, “ I never did, but I’ve 
always thought it was the only day a man 
ought to be married on; I mean, the most 
beautiful, the sweetest day.” 

“ Yes,” replied Draxy, a solemn and ten- 
der light spreading over her whole face, “ it 
certainly is. I wonder why nobody has ever 
thought so befere. But perhaps many peo- 
ple have,” she added with a merrier smile; 
“we don’t know everybody.” 

Presently she looked up anxiously and 
said : 

“But do you think the people would like 
it? Wouldn't they think it very strange ?” 

The Elder hesitated. He too had thought 
of this. 
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“Well, I tell you, Draxy, it’s just this 
way : I’ve tried more than once to get some 
of them to conre and be married on a Sunday 
in church, and they wouldn’t, just because 
they never heard of it before ; and I'd like 
to have them see that I was in true earnest 
about it. And they like you so well, Draxy, 
and you know they do all love me a great deal 
more’n I deserve, and I can’t help believing it 
will do them good all their lives, by making 
them think more how solemn a thing a mar- 


will; and I do think I know them well enough 
to be pretty sure.” 

So it was settled that the marriage should 
take place after the morning sermon, imme- 
diately before the communion service. When 
Reuben was told of this, his face expressed 
such absolute amazement that Draxy laughed 
outright, in spite of the deep solemnity of her 
feeling in regard to it. 

“Why, father,” she said, “you couldn’t 
look more surprised if I had told you I was 
not to be married at all.” 

“But Draxy, Draxy,” 
“‘ who ever heard of such a thing ? 
folks say ?” 

“J don’t know that anybody ever heard of 
such a thing, father, dear,” answered Draxy, 
“but I am not afraid of what the people will 
say. They love Mr. Kinney, and he has 
always told them that Sunday was the day to 
be married on. I shouldn’t wonder if every 
young man and young woman in the parish 
looked on it in a new and much holier light 
after this. I know I began to as soon as the 
Elder talked about it, and it wouldn’t seem 
right to me now to be married on any other 
day,” and Draxy stooped and kissed her 
father’s forehead very tenderly. There was a 
tenderness in Draxy’s manner now towards 
every one which could hardly be described in 
words. It had a mixture of humility and 
of gracious bestowal in it, of entreaty and 
of benediction, which were ineffably beauti- 
ful and winning. It is ever so when a woman, 
who is as strong as she is sweet, comes into 
the fullness of her womanhood’s estate of 
love. Her joy overflows on all; currents of 
infinite compassion set towards those who 
must miss that by which she,js thrilled ; her 
incredulity of her own bliss is forever ques- 
tioning humbly ; she feels herself forever 
in presence of her lover, at once rich and 
free and a queen, and poor and chained and a 
vassal. So her largess is perpetual, involun- 
tary, unconscious, and her appeal is ten- 
der, wistful, beseeching. In Draxy’s large 


Reuben gasped, 
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nature,—her pure, steadfast, loving soul, quick- 
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ened and exalted by the swift currents of an 
exquisitely attuned and absolutely healthful 
physical organization,—this new life of love 
and passion brought a transfiguration which 
was vivid and palpable to the commonest 
eyes. Men and women upon whom she 
smiled, in passing, felt themselves lifted and 
drawn, they knew not how. A sentiment of 
love, which had almost reverence in it, grew 
up towards her in the hearts of the people. 


| Acertain touch of sadness, of misgiving, min- 
riage ought to be, if they take it as I think they | 





gled with it. 

“I’m afraid she ain’t long for this world; 
she’s got such a look o’ heaven in her 
face,” was said more than once, in grieving 
tones, when the Elder's approaching mar- 
riage was being discussed. But old Ike was 
farther sighted, in his simplicity, than the 
rest. ‘’Tain’t that,” he said, “ that woman's 
got in her face. It’s the kind o’ heaven 
that God sends down to stay ’n this world, to 
help make us fit for the next. Shouldn't 
wonder ef she outlived th’ Elder a long day,” 
and Ike wiped his old eyes slyly with the 
back of his hand. 

The day of the marriage was one of those 
shining September days which only moun- 
tain regions know. The sky was cloudless 
and of a transcendent blue. The air was soft 
as the air of June. Draxy’s young friends had 
decorated the church with evergreens and 
clematis vines ; and on each side of the com- 
munion-table were tall sheafs of purple asters 
and golden-rod. Two children were to be 
baptized at noon, and on a little table, at the 
right of the pulpit, stood the small silver 
baptismal font, wreathed with white asters 
and the pale feathery green of the clematis 
seed. 

When Draxy walked up the aisle leaning 
on her father’s arm, wearing the same white 
dress she had worn on Sundays all summer, 
it cannot be denied that there were sighs of 
disappointment in some of the pews. The 
people had hoped for more of an occasion. 
Draxy had kept her own counsel on this 
point closely, replying to all inquiries as to 
what she would wear, “White, of course,” 
but replying in such a tone that no one had 
quite dared to ask more, and there had 
even been those in the parish who “ reck- 
oned” that she wouldn’t “be satisfied with 
anythin’ less than white satin.” Her head 
was bare, her beautiful brown hair wound 
tightly round and round in the same massive 
knot as usual. Her only ornaments were the 
creamy white blossoms of the low cornel ; one 
cluster in the braids of her hair, and one on 
her bosom, As she entered the pew and sat 
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down by the side of her mother, slanting sun- 
beams from the southern windows fell upon 
her head, lighting up the bright hair till it 
looked like a saintly halo. Elder Kinney 
sat in the pulpit, with his best loved friend, 
Elder Williams, who was to preach that day 
and perform the marriage ceremony. When 
Draxy and her father entered the door, 
Elder Kinney rose and remained standing 
until they reached their pew. As Draxy sat 
down and the golden sunbeams flickered 
around her, the Elder sank back into 
his seat and covered his eyes with his hand. 
He did not change his posture until the 
prayers and the hymns and the sermon 
were over, and Elder Williams said in a low 
voice : 

“ The ceremony of marriage will now be 
performed.” Then the Elder rose, his coun- 
tenance glowing like that of one who had 
come from some Mount of Transfiguration. 
With a dignity and grace of bearing such as 
royal ambassadors might envy, he walked 
slowly down to the door of Reuben Miller's 
pew, and, with his head reverently bent, re- 
ceived Draxy from her father’s hands. 

Passionate love and close contact with 
Draxy’s exquisite nature were developing, in 
this comparatively untrained man, a peculiar 
courteousness and grace, which added a 
subtle charm to the simplicity of his man- 
ners. As he walked up the aisle with Draxy 
clinging to his arm, his tall figure looked 
majestic in its strength, but his face was still 
bent forward, turned toward Draxy, with a 
look of unspeakable reverence of love. 

The whole congregation rose, moved by 
one impulse, and the silence was almost too 
solemn. When the short and simple cere- 
mony was over, the Elder led Draxy to his 
own pew and sat down by her side. 

After the little children had been baptized, 
the usual announcement of the Lord’s Supper 
was made, and the usual invitation extended. 
Absolute silence followed it, broken only by 
the steps of the singers leaving their seats in 
the gallery to take places below. Not a per- 
son moved to leave the body of the house. 
Elder Williams glanced at Elder Kinney in 
perplexity, and waited for some moments 
longer. The silence still remained unbroken ; 
there was not a man, woman, or child there 
but felt conscious of a tender and awed im- 
pulse to remain and look on at this ceremony, 
so newly significant and solemn to their be- 
loved Elder. Tears came into many eyes as 
he took the cup of wine from Deacon Plum- 
mer’s trembling hands and passed it to Draxy, 
and many hearts which had never before 





longed for the right to partake of the sacred 
emblems longed for it now. 

After the services were concluded, just as 
Elder Williams was about to pronounce the 
benediction, Elder Kinney rose from his seat, 
and walking rapidly to the communion table, 
exclaimed : 

“ My dear friends, I know you don’t look 
for any words from me to-day ; but there are 
some of you I never before saw at this blessed 
feast of our Lord, and I must say one 
word to you from Him.” Then pausing, 
he looked round upon them all, and, with an 
unutterable yearning in the gesture, stretched 
out both his arms and said: “O my peo- 
ple, my people ! like as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wing, He would have 
gathered you long ago, but ye would not.” 
Then, still holding out his arms towards 
them, he pronounced the benediction. 

Silently and solemnly the little congrega- 
tion dispersed. A few lingered, and looked 
longingly at Draxy, as if they would go back 
and speak to her. But she stood with her 
eyes fixed on the Elder’s face, utterly uncon- 
scious of the presence of any other human 
being. Even her father dared not break the 
spell of holy beatitude which rested on her 
countenance. 

“No, no, ma,” he said to Jane, who pro- 
posed that they should go back to the pew 
and walk home with her. “ This ain’t like any 
other wedding that was ever seen on this 
earth, unless, maybe, that one in Cana. And 
I don’t believe the Lord was any nearer to 
that bridegroom than he is to this one.” 

So Jane and Reuben walked home from 
church alone, for the first time since they 
came to Clairvend, and Draxy and her hus- 
band followed slowly behind. The village 
people who watched them were bewildered by 
their manner, and interpreted it variously ac- 
cording to their own temperaments. 

“You'd ha’ thought now they’d been mar- 
ried years an’ years to look at’em,” said Eben 
Hill ; “they didn’t speak a word, nor look at 
each other any more ’n old Deacon Plummer 
’n his wife, who was joggin’ along jest afore 
em.” 

Old Ike—poor, ignorant, loving old Ike, 
whose tender instinct was like the wistful sa 
gacity of a faithful animal—read their faces 
better. He had hurried out of church and 
hid himself in the edge of a little pine grove 
which the Elder and Draxy must pass. 

“I'd jest like to see ’em a little longer,” he 
said to himself half apologetically. As they 
walked silently by, old Ike’s face saddened, 
and at last became convulsed with grief. 
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Creeping out from beneath the pines, he slow- 
ly followed them up the hill, muttering to him- 
self, in the fashion which had grown upon him 
in his solitary life : 

“OQ Lord! O Lord! No such looks as 
them is long for this earth. O Lord! which 
is it ye’re goin’ totake? I reckon it’s the El- 
der. I reckon ’tis. That woman's goin’ to 
have her heart broke. O Lord! O Lordy 
me! I can’t bear the sight on’t!” and he 
leaped a fence and struck off across the fields 
towards his house. Old Ike did not shut his 
eyes that night, but tossed and groaned aloud. 
Toward morning he formed a resolution which 
calmed him somewhat. 

“Ef I kin only be right close to ’em till it 
comes, p’raps I can be of a little use. Least- 
ways it ’ud be some comfort to try,” he said. 

As the Elder and Draxy were sitting at 
breakfast the next day, they caught sight of 
the old man’s bent figure walking up and 
down outside the gate, and stopping now and 
then irresolutely, as if he would come in, but 
dared not. 

“Why, there’s old Ike,” exclaimed the El- 
der. ‘What on earth can he want at this 
time of day!” 

Draxy looked up with a very tender smile, 
and said : 

“] shouldn’t wonder if he wanted just to 
see how happy you look, Mr. Kinney. No- 
body in this world loves you so well as old 
Ike does.” 

“Oh, Draxy!” said the Elder, reproach- 
fully. 

‘““No, dear, not even I. Old Ike never 
dreams of receiving any love in return. I 
have seen his eyes follow you with just such 
a look as dogs’ eyes have. I wish we could 
do something for him.” 

“We will, dear, we will go and see him of- 
ten. I own it smites me to the soul some- 
times to think how humble he is, and so glad 
to see me when I haven’t been near him for 
six months, maybe.” 

At this moment Hannah put her head into 
the door and said, in no pleasant voice : 

“‘ Here’s that Ike Sanborn wantin’ to speak 
to ye, sir, but I telled him x 

“Let him come right in here, Hannah,” 
said Draxy. ‘“ Mr. Kinney and I will be very 
glad to see him this morning.” Hannah's 
face relaxed in spite of herself, in answer to 
Draxy’s smile, but she could not forgive Ike 
for what seemed to her a most unwarrantable 
intrusion, and she was grimmer than ever 
when she returned to him, saying : 

“They'll see ye; but I must say, I sh’d 
ha’ thought ye’d know better ’n to be comin’ 








round here this mornin’ of all mornin’s, 
Ain’t they to have a minute’s peace to their- 
selves ?”’ 

Ike looked up appealingly at the hard In- 
dian face. 

“*T wa’n’t goin’ to keep ’em a minute,” he 
said ; “I won’t go in now. I'll come agin, 
ef you say so, Hannah.” 

“No, no—go in, now ye’re here ; ye’ve in- 
terrupted ’em, and ye may ’s well take the 
good on’t now,” replied the vengeful Hannah, 
pushing Ike along towards the sitting-room 
door. 

“ Ef there’s anythin’ I do hate, it’s shiftless 
white folks,” grumbled Hannah as she went 
back to her work. If poor Ike had known 
the angry contempt for him which filled Han- 
nah’s heart, he would have felt still less cour- 
age for the proposition he had come to make. 
As it was, he stood in the doorway the very 
picture of irresolution and embarrassment. 

“Come in, come in, Ike,” said the Elder; 
“you're the first one of the parish to pay 
your respects to Mrs. Kinney.” Draxy rose 
from her seat smiling, and went towards him 
and said: “And Mrs. Kinney is very glad to 
see you, Ike.” 

This was too much for the loving old heart. 
He dropped his hat on the floor, and began 
to speak so rapidly and incoherently that 
both Draxy and the Elder were almost fright- 
ened. 

“© Elder! O Miss Kinney !—I’ve been 
a thinkin’ that p’raps you’d let me come an’ 
live with you, an’ do all yer chores. I'd 
bring my two cows, an’ my keepin’ wouldn't 
be very much ; an’—oh, sir, ef ye'll only let 
me, I'll bless ye all the days o’ my life,” and 
Ike began to cry. 

So did Draxy, for that matter, and the El. 
der was not very far from it. Draxy spoke 
first : 

“Why Ike, do you really want so much to 
live with us?” 

Ike’s first answer was a look. Then he 
said, very simply : 

“T’ve laid awake all night, ma’am, tryin’ to 
get bold enough to come and ask ye.” 

Draxy looked at her husband, and said in 
a low voice, ‘You know what I told you 
just now, Mr. Kinney ?” 

The Elder saw that Draxy was on Ike’s 
side. 

“Well, well, Ike,” he said, “you shall 
certainly come and try it. Perhaps you won't 
like it as wellas you think. But don’t say 
anything about it to any one else till you hear 
from us. You shall come very soon.” 

Ike turned to go, but lingered, and finally 
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stammered: “I hope, sir, ye don’t take it 
that I’m askin’ a charity ; I make bold to be- 
lieve I could be worth to ye’s much’s my 
keepin’; I’m considerable handy ‘bout a 
good many things, ’an I can do a day’s mow- 
in’ yet with any man in this parish, I don’t 
care who he is. It's only because—be- 
cause "—Ike’s voice broke, and it was very 
nearly with a sob that he added, “because I 
love ye, sir,” and he hurried away. Draxy 
sprang after him. 

“] know that very well, Ike, and so does 
Mr. Kinney, and you will be a great help to 
us. You are making us the most valuable 
wedding present we've had yet, Ike,” and 
Draxy held out her hand. 

Ike looked at the hand, but he did not 
touch it. 

“ Maybe God 'Il let me thank ye yet, ma’- 
am,” he said, and was gone. 

As he went through the kitchen a sudden 
misgiving seized him of terror of Hannah. 

“Supposin’ she sh’d take into her head to 
be agin me,” thought he. “They say the 
Elder himself’s’fraid on her. I don’t s’pose 
she'd dare to try to pizen me outright, an’ 
anyhow there’s allers eggs an’ potatoes. 
But I'll bring her round fust or last ;” and, 
made wary by love, Ike began on the 
spot to conciliate her, by offering to bring a 
pail of water from the well. 

This small attention went farther than he 
could have dreamed. When Draxy first told 
Hannah that Ike was to come and live with 
them, she said, judiciously : 

“Tt will make your work much easier in 
many ways, Hannah.” 

Hannah answered : 

“Yes, missus. He'll bring all the water I 
spose, an that alone’s wuth any man’s keep— 
not that I’ve ever found any fault with the 
well’s bein’ so far off. It’s 's good water's 
there is in the world, but it’s powerful 
heavy.” 

The arrival of the two cows completed 
Hannah's satisfaction with the arrangement. 
If she had a passion in life it was for cream 
and for butter-making, and it had been a sore 
trial to her, in her life as the Elder’s house- 
keeper, that she must use stinted measures 
of milk, bought from neighbors. So when 
poor Ike came in, trembling and nervous, 
to his first night’s lodging under the Elder's 
roof, he found in the kitchen, to his utter 
surprise, instead of a frowning and dangerous 
enemy, a warm ally, as friendly in manner 
and mien as Indian blood would permit. 

And thus the little household settled down 
for the winter: Draxy and the Elder happy, 








serene, exalted more than they knew, by 
their perfect love for each other, and their 
childlike love of God, blending in one earnest 
purpose of work for souls; Hannah and 
Ike anything but serene, and yet happy after 
their own odd fashions, and held together 
much more closely than they knew by the com 
mon bond of their devotion to the Elder and 
his wife. 

In the other side of the house were also 
two very thankful and contented hearts. 
Reuben and Jane were old people now: 
Reuben’s hair was snowy white, and Jane 
was sadly bent; but the comfort and peace 
which had come so late into their lives had 
still come early enough to make the sunset a 
bright one. It was a sight to do all -hearts 
good to see the two sitting together on the 
piazza of the house, in the warm afternoons, 
and gazing in delight at the eastern mountain 
ranges turning rose-pink, and then fading 
through shades of purple to dark-gray. 

“It’s a good deal like our life, ma,” Reuben 
said sometimes; “our sun’s pretty low— 
most down, I reckon ; it’s all rosy-light, just 
these days ; but we shall have to lie down in 
the shadow presently ; but it’s all beautiful, 
beautiful.” 

Jane did not understand him. She never 
had. But she loved the sound of his voice 
best when he said the things which were too 
subtle for her. 

The two households lived separately as 
before. The Elder had proposed their mak- 
ing one family, and Reuben had wistfully 
seconded it. But Draxy had firmly said 
“ No.” 

“TI shall be able to do more for you, father 
dear, if we do not. It will not seem so at 
first, but I know I am right,” she said, and it 
was a rare wisdom in her sweet soul which 
led to the decision. At first it was very 
hard for Reuben to bear, but as the months 
went on he saw that it was best. 

Draxy’s loving, thoughtful care of them 
never relaxed. The excellent woman whom 
she had secured for their servant went for 
her orders quite as often to Draxy as to 
Jane ; very few meals were set out for them 
to which Draxy’s hand had not given the last 
final touch. She flitted back and forth 
between the two homes, equally the guardian 
angel of both; but the line of division and 
separation was just as distinctly drawn as if 
they had lived under different roofs a mile 
apart. Two or three times in the week they 
dined and took tea together, but the habit 
never was formed of doing this on a special 
day. When Reuben said, “Couldn’t ye ar- 
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range it so’s always to eat your Sunday dinner 
with us, Draxy ?” she replied : 

“Sometimes Sunday dinner; sometimes 
Thursday ; sometimes Saturday, father dear. 
If we make it a fixed day, we shall not like 
it half so well, any of us. We'll come often 
enough, you may be sure.” And of this, too, 
Reuben soon saw the wisdom. 

“O Draxy, Draxy, my little girl!” he said 
one day, when, just after breakfast, she ran 
in, exclaiming : 

“ Father, dear, we’re coming to take din- 
ner with you and ma to-day. It’s a surprise 
party, and the chickens have come first ; 
they’re in the kitchen now !” 

“OQ Draxy, Draxy,” he exclaimed, “ it’s 
a great deal nicer not to know it beforehand. 
How could you be so wise, child ?” 

Draxy put her arms round his neck and 
did not speak for amoment. Then she said, 
‘‘T don’t think itis wisdom, dear. Real true 
love knows by instinct, just as the bee does, 
which shaped cell will hold most honey. I’m 
only a honey-maker for my darlings.” 

Jane looked mystified, but Reuben’s face 
quivered with pleasure. 

“That you are, you blessed child,” he 
said, and as she flew out of the room, hear- 
ing the Elder's step in the hall, Reuben 
covered his eyes with his hand. 

Happy years leave slender records ; but for 
suffering and sin there would not be history. 
The winter came, and the spring came, and 
the summer and the autumn, and no face in 
the quiet little parsonage looked a shade 
older for the year that had gone ; no incident 
had taken place which could make a salient 
point in a story, and not one of the peaceful 
hearts could believe that a twelvemonth had 
flown. Elder Kinney’s pathetic fears lest he 
might love his Saviour less by reason of his 
new happiness, had melted like frost in early 
sunlight, in the sweet presence of Draxy’s 
child-like religion. 

“QO Draxy!” he said again and again, 
“seems to me I never halfloved all these souls 
we are working for, before I had you. I don’t 
see how I could have been so afraid about it, 
before we were married.” 

“Do I really help you, Mr Kinney?” 
Draxy would reply, with a lingering emphasis 
on the “really” which made her husband 
draw her closer to him and forget to speak: 
“It seems very strange to me that I can. I 
feel so ignorant about souls. It frightens me 
to answer the smallest question the people 
ask me. I never do, in any way except to 
tell them if I have ever felt so myself, and 
how God seemed to help me out.” 


Blessed Draxy ! that was the secret of her 
influence from first to last: the magnetic 
sympathy of a pure and upright soul, to whose 
rare strength had been added still rarer sim- 
plicity and lovingness. Old and young, men 
as well as women, came to her with unhesita- 
ting confidence. Before her marriage, they 
had all felt a little reserve with her, partly 
because she was of finer grain than they, part- 
ly because she had, deep down in her soul, a 
genuine shyness which showed itself only in 
quiet reticence. But now that she was the 
Elder’s wife, they felt that she was in a mea- 
sure theirs. There is a very sweet side, as 
well as an inconvenient and irritating one, 
to the old-fashioned rural notion that the 
parish has almost as much right to the min- 
ister’s wife as to the minister. Draxy saw 
only the former. With all the loyalty and di- 
rectness which had made her, as a little girl, 
champion and counsellor and comfort to her 
father, she now set her hand to the work of 
helping her husband do good to the people 
whom he called his children. 

“If they are yours, they must be mine, too, 
Mr. Kinney,” she would say, with a smile 
half arch, half solemn. ‘I hope I shan’t un- 
do on week-days what you do on Sundays.” 

“What I do on Sundays is more’n half 
your work too, Draxy,” the Elder would 
make reply ; and it was very true. Draxy’s 
quicker brain and finer sense, and in some 
ways superior culture, were fast moulding the 
Elder's habits of thought and speech to an 
extent of which she never dreamed. Reuben’s 
income was now far in advance of their sim- 
ple wants, and newspapers, magazines, and 
new books continually found their way to the 
parsonage. Draxy had only to mention the 
name of anything she desired to see, and 
Reuben forthwith ordered it. So that it in- 
sensibly came to pass that the daily life of the 
little household was really an intellectual 
one, and Elder Kinney’s, original and vigor- 
ous mind expanded fast in the congenial at- 
mosphere. Yet he lost none of his old quaint- 
ness and simplicity of phrase, none of his fer- 
vor. His sermons were listened to with won- 
dering interest by the people, and they were 
not slow to ascribe some of the credit of 
the new unction to Draxy. , 

“Th’ Elder’s getting more’n more like Mis’ 
Kinney every day o’ his life,” they said: 
“‘there’s some o’ her sayin’s in every sermon 
he writes. 

“And no wonder,” would be added by 
some more enthusiastic worshiper of 
Draxy’s. “I guess he’s got sense enough 





to know that she’s got more real book- 
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learnin’ in her head than he has, twice over. 
[ shouldn’t wonder if she got to writin’ some 
of his sermons for him out ’n out, before 
long.” 

Dear Draxy’s reverent wifehood would 
have been grieved and dismayed, if she had 
known that her efforts to second her husband’s 
appeals to his people were sometimes so 
eloquent as to make the Elder’s words for- 
gotten. But she never dreamed of such a 
thing ; she was too simple-hearted and hum- 
ble. 

In the early days of the second winter 
came the Angel of the Annunciation, bear- 
ing a white lily to Draxy. Her joy and 
gratitude were unspeakable, and the exqui- 
site purity and elevation of her nature shone 
out transcendent in the new experience. 

“ Now I begin to feel surer that God really 
trusts me,” she said, “since he is going to let 
me have a child of my own.” 

“OQ my dear friends!” she exclaimed 
more than once, to mothers, “I never 
dreamed how happy you were. I thought I 
knew, but I did not.” 

Draxy’s spontaneous and unreserved joy 
of motherhood, while yet her babe was un- 
born, was a novel and startling thing to the 
women among whom she lived. The false 
notions on this point, grown out of ignorant 
and base thoughts, are too wide-spread, too 
firm-rooted, to be overthrown in an hour or a 
day, even by the pressure of angelic truth 
incarnate. Some of Draxy’s best friends 
were annoyed and disquieted by her frank- 
ness and unreserve of delight. But, as the 
weeks went on, the true instinct of complete 
motHerhood thrilled for the first time in 
many a mother’s heart, under Draxy'’s glow- 
ing words, and women talked tearfully one 
with another, in secret, with lowered voices, 
about the new revelation which had come to 
them through her. 

“I've come to see it all quite different, 
since I’ve talked with Mis’ Kinney,” said 
one young married woman, holding her baby 
close to her breast, and looking down with 
remorseful tenderness on its placid little face. 
“TI shan’é never feel that I’ve quite made it 
up to Benjy, never, for the thoughts I had 
about him before he was born. I don’t see 
why nobody ever told us before, that we was 
just as much mothers to ‘em from the very 
first as we ever could be,” and tears 
dropped on Benjy’s face ; “an’ I jest hope the 
Lord’ll send me ’s many more ’s we can 
manage to feed ’n clothe, ’n I'll see if lovin’ 
"em right along from the béginnin’, with all 
my heart, ‘ll make ‘em beautiful an’ happy 
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an’ strong an’ well, ’s Mis’ Kinney sez. I 
b’lieve it’s much ’s ef ’twas in the Bible, af- 
ter all she told me, and read me out of a 
Physiology, an’ it stands to natur’, which ’s 
more ’n the old way o’ talkin’ did.” 

This new, strong current of the divinest 
of truths stirred the very veins of the 
village. Mothers were more loving and fa- 
thers more tender, and maidens were sweeter 
and graver—all for the coming of this one 
little babe into the bosom of full and inspired 
motherhood. 

On the morning when Draxy’s son was 
born, a stranger passing through the village 
would have supposed that some great news 
of war or of politics had arrived. Little 
knots of people stood at gates, on corners, 
all talking earnestly; others were walking 
rapidly to and fro in the street. Excite- 
ment filled the air. 

Never was heir to royal house more wel- 
comed than was the first-born son of this 
simple-minded, great-hearted woman, by the 
lowly people among whom she dwelt. 

Old Ike's joy was more than he could 
manage. He had sat on the floor all night 
long, with his head buried in his hands. 

The instinct of grief to come, which not 
even all these long peaceful months had been 
able to wholly allay in his faithful heart, 
had sprung into full life at the first symptom 
of danger to Draxy. 

“‘ P’raps it’s this way, arter all, the Lord's’ 
goin’ to do it. O Lord! O Lord! It'll 
kill Mr. Kinney, it'll kill him,” he kept re- 
peating over and over, as he rocked to and 
fro. Hannah eyed him savagely. Her Indian 
blood hated groans and tears, and her af- 
fection for her master was angered at the 
very thought of his being afflicted. 

“I wish it had pleased yer Lord to give 
ye the sense of a man, Mr. Sanborn,” she 
said, ‘while he was a makin’ on ye. If ye’d 
go to bed, now, instead o’ snivelin’ round 
here, you might be good for somethin’ in the 
mornin’, when there'll be plenty todo. Any- 
how, I’m not goin’ to be pestered by the 
sight on ye any longer,” and Hannah banged 
the kitchen-door violently after her. 

When poor Ike timidly peered into the 
sitting-room, whither she had betaken herself, 
he found her too sitting on the floor, in an at- 
titude not unlike the one she had so scorned 
in him. But he was too meek to taunt her. 
He only said : 

“I’m goin’ now, Hannah, so ye needn't 
stay out o’ the kitchen for me,” and he 
climbed slowly up the stairs which led to his 
room. 
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As the rosy tints of day dawned in the east, 
Draxy’s infant son drew his first mortal breath. 
His first quivering cry, faint almost as a 
whisper, yet sharp and piteous, reached old 
Ike’s ears instantly. He fell on his knees 
and remained some minutes motionless, then 
he rose and went slowly down stairs. Han- 
nah met him at the door, her dark face flushed 
with emotion which she vainly tried to con- 
ceal by sharp words. 

“Hope ye've rested well, Mr. Sanborn. 
Another time, mebbe ye'll have more sense. 
As fine a boy ’s ye ever see, and Mis’ Kinney 
she’s asmilin’ into its face, as nobody’s never 
seen her smile yet, I tell you.” 

Ike was gone,—out into the fields, over 
fences, over brooks, into woods, trampling 
down dewy ferns, glistening mosses, scarlet 


| 


| 


cornels, thickets of golden-rod and asters,—he | 
knew not where, muttering to himself all the 


while, and tossing his arms into the air, At 
last he returned to the house saying to him- 
self, “ P’raps th’ Elder ‘ll like to have me 
go down into the village an’ let folks know.” 

Elder Kinney was standing bareheaded on 
the door-steps. His face looked like the 
face of a man who had come off a battle- 
field where victory had been almost as terri- 
ble as defeat. Soon as he saw old Ike run- 
ning across the field towards him, he di- 
vined all. 

“ Loving old heart !” he thought, “ Draxy 
was right,” and he held out both his hands to 
the old man as he had never done before, and 
spoke a few affectionate words, which made 
tears run down the wrinkled cheeks. Then 
he sent him on the errand he knew he craved, 

“You'd better give the news first to Eben 
Hill, lke,” he called after him. ‘“It’ll be of 
more use to him than to anybody in the parish.” 

It was just two years from Draxy’s wedding 
day, when she stood again in the aisle of the 
little village church, dressed in pure white, 
with the southern sunlight resting on her 
beautiful hair. Her husband stood by her 
side, holding their infant son in his arms. 
The babe had clear, calm blue eyes like 
Draxy’s, and an expression of serenity and 
radiant joy on his tiny face, which made the 
people wonder. 

** Reuben Miller Kinney” was his name ; 
and though the parish had hoped that the 
child would be named for his father, when 
they looked at Reuben Miller's sweet, patient, 
noble face, and saw its expression of intense 
happiness as the words were pronounced, 
they felt that it was better so. 

And again swift months rolled on, and peace 
and joy brooded over the parsonage. Draxy’s 
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| must let me do my way. 


life with her child was something too beau- 
tiful to be told in words ; her wifehood was 
lovely, was intense ; but her motherhood was 
greater. Day and night her love for her boy 
surrounded him, like pillar of cloud, like 
pillar of flame. She knew no weariness, no 
feebleness ; she grew constantly stronger and 
more beautiful ; and the child grew stronger 
and more beautiful, with a likeness to her and 
a oneness with her which were marvelous. 
He was a loving and affectionate boy to all; 
his father, his grandparents, old Ike, and 
swarthy Hannah,—all alike sunned them- 
selves in the delight of his beautiful child- 
hood. But wherever he was—however 
amused and delighted, even in his father’s 
arms—his eyes sought his mother’s eyes, and 





| the mute interchange between them was 


subtle and constant as between lovers. 
There was but one drawback on Draxy’s feli- 
city now. She was afraid of her love for her 
boy. 

“QO Seth!” she said,—after little Reuben’s 
birth she for the first time called her husband 
by this name ; before that, although she lav- 
ished on him all words of endearment, she 
had never found courage to call him Seth,— 
*O Seth!” she said, “I feel now as you did 
about me before we were married. I can’t 
make myself think about anything but Reuby. 
O darling! you don’t think God would take 
him away from you to punish me, do you?” 
The Elder could not comfort her when she 
was in this frame of mind ; in fact, he himself 
was sometimes afraid, seeing her utter absorp- 
tion inthe child. Yet it never for one instant 
warped her firmness or judiciousness of con- 
trol. Draxy could not have comprehended 
that type of love which can lose sight for one 
instant of the best good of the lovedone. Her 
control, however, was the control of a wise 
and affectionate companion, never that of the 
authoritative parent. Littie Reuben never 
heard the words, “ You must not do thus and 
so.” It was always, ‘‘ You cannot, because 
it is not safe, best, or proper,” or, “ because 
if you do, such and such things will happen.” 

“Draxy,” said Reuben to her one day, 
‘you never tell Reuby to do anything with- 
out giving him a reason for it. He’s the best 
boy that ever lived, I do believe, but ‘tain’t 
just my idea of obedience, for all that.” 

Draxy smiled. “I never said a word to 
him about obeying me in his life; I never 
shall. I can’t explain it, father dear, but you 
It wouldn’t seem 
right to me to make him mind me simply be- 
cause I’m his mother. I shall explain to him 
all 1 know about doing right, and he will de- 
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cide for himself more and more. I am not 
afraid.” 

And she need not have been. Before 
Reuby was seven years old his gentle manli- 
ness of behavior was the marvel of the village. 
“It beats all how Mis’ Kinney’s brought that 
boy o’ hern up,” was said in the sewing-circle 
one day. “ She told me herself that she’s never 
so much ’s said a sharp word to him; and as 
for whippin’, she thinks it’s a deadly sin.” 


| 





“So do I,” spoke up young Mrs. Plummer, | 


the mother of Benjy. “ I never did believe in | 


that; I don’t believe in it, even for hosses ; it 
only gets’em to go afew rods, and then they’re 
lazier ’n ever. 
than any man in this country, an’ he’d never 
let ’em be struck a blow. He said one blow 
spiled ‘em, and I guess ye’ve more 
to work on in a boy then ye have in a colt.” 

These discussions often ran high and waxed 
warm. But Draxy’s adherents were a large 
majority ; and she had so patiently and fully 
gone over these disputed grounds with them, 
that they were well fortified with the argu- 
ments and facts which supported her posi 
tions. Indeed, it was fast coming to pass that 


got 


My father’s broke more colts | 


she was the central force of the life of the | 


village. ‘‘ I.et me make the songs of a com 
munity, and I care not who makes its laws,” 
was well said. It was song which Draxy 
supplied to these people’s lives. Not often in 
verse, in sound, in any shape 
measured, but in spirit. She vivified their 
every sense of beauty, moral and physical. 
She opened their eyes to joy ; she revealed to 
them the sacredness and the delight of com- 
mon things ; she made their hearts sing. 

But she was to do more yet for these men 
and women. 
cession of these beautiful and peaceful days, 
was drawing near a day which should 
anoint Draxy with a new baptism,—set her 
apart to a holier work. 

It came, as the great consecrations of life 
are apt to come, suddenly, without warning. 
While we are patiently and faithfully keeping 
sheep in the wilderness, the messenger is 
journeying towards us with the vial of sacred 
oil, to make us kings. 

It was on a September morning. Draxy sat 
at the eastward bay-window of her sitting- 
room, reading to Reuby. The child seemed 
strangely restless, and slipped from her lap 
again and again, running to the window to 
look out. Atlast Draxy said, ‘‘What is it, 
Reuby? Don’t you want to hear mamma 


read any longer ?” 
“ Where is papa ?” replied Reuby—* I want 
to go and find papa.” 


that could be | 


Siowly, noiselessly, in the pro- | 








“Papa has gone way down to the Lower 
Mills, darling ; he won’t come home till din- 
ner,” said Draxy, looking perplexedly at 
Reuby’s face. She had never known him to 
ask for his father in this way before. Still 
his restlessness continued, and finally, clasp- 
ing his mother’s hand, he said, earnestly : 

“ Come and find papa.” 

“ We can’t find him, my dear,” she replied, 
it is too far for Reuby to walk, but we will 
go out on the same road papa has gone, and 
wait for papa to come ;” so saying, she led the 
child out of the house, and rambled slowly 
along the road on which the Elder would re- 
turn. Inafew moments she saw moving 
in the distance a large black object she 
could not define. As it came nearer she saw 
that it was several men, walking slowly and 
apparently bearing something heavy between 
them. 

Little Reuby pulled her hand and began to 
run faster. ‘*Come and find papa,” he said 
again, in a tone which struck terror to Draxy’s 
heart. At that instant the men halted. She 
hurried on. Presently she saw one man leave 
the rest and run rapidly towards her. It was 
old Ike. The rest still remained motionless 
and gathered closer around what they were 
carrying. 

*O Reuby!” groaned Draxy. ‘Come 
quicker ; find papa,” he replied impatiently ; 
but old Ike had reached them, and wringing 
his hands, burst into tears. ‘O my Lord !— 
O Mis’ Kinney, yer must go back ; they can’t 
bring him along, an’ you ’n’ the boy standin’ 
here. O my Lord! O Mis’ Kinney, come 
right back!” And Ike took hold of her 
shoulder and of her gown and almost turned 
her around. 

“Is Mr. Kinney hurt?” said Draxy in a 
strange voice, high pitched and metallic. “I 
shall not go back. Tell the men to hurry. How 
dare they lose time so?” and Draxy tried to 
run towards them. Old Ike held her by main 
force. Sobs choked his voice, but-he stam- 
mered out: “O Mis’ Kinney, ef ye love Mr. 
Kinney, go back. He'd tell ye so himself. He 
won't know ye ; the men won't never move a 
step till they see you ’n’ Reuby goin’ first.” 

Draxy, turned instantly and walked toward 
the house so swiftly that little Reuby could 
not keep up with her. He followed her cry- 
ing aloud, but she did not heed him. She 
flew rather than ran into the house, into the 
Elder’s study, and dragged a lounge to the 
very threshold of the door. There she stood, 
whiter than any marble, and as still, awaiting 
the slow, toiling steps of the overburdened 
men. Little Reuben stumbled on the steps 
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and she did not helphim. As he came close, 
clutching her dress in his terror and pain, she 
said in a low whisper, * Reuby, it will trouble 
papa if he sees us cry. Mamma isn’t going to 
cry.” ‘The child stopped instantly and stood 
by her side, as calm as she for a moment, then 
bursting out again into screams, said: “O 
mamma, I can’t help crying, I can’t ; but I’ll 
run away. Don’t tell papa I cried.” And he ran 
up stairs. Draxy did not see which way he 
went. Her eyes were fixed on the doorway 
which Ike had that moment reached ; the men 
bearing the Elder’s body were just behind 
him. 

“© Mis’ Kinney! can’t yer go away jest 
while we lay him down?” gasped Ike. 
“Seems ’s ef ’twouldn’t be so hard.” 

Draxy looked past him, as not hearing a 
word. 

“Bring him in here and lay him on this 
lounge,” she said, in tones so clear and calm 
they sent both courage and anguish into 
. every heart. 

Panting, and with grief-stricken faces, the 
men staggered in and laid the tall, majestic 
figure down. As they lifted the head ten- 
derly up and propped it by pillows, and 
Draxy saw the pale, dead face with the sunken 
eyes and set lips, she gave one low cry. 
Then she clasped both hands tight over her 
heart and looked up as if she would pierce 
the very skies whither her husband had gone. 

“We sent for the doctor right off; he'll be 
here ’s soon’s he can get here.” 

“He never spoke a word arter we lifted 
himup. He couldn't ha’ suffered any, Mis’ 
Kinney.” 

“‘ P’raps, Mis’ Kinney, it 'd be a good plan 
to ondo his clothes afore the doctor gits 
here,” came in confused and trembling tones 
from one after another of the men who stood 
about paralyzed in presence of Draxy’s terri- 
ble silence. 

**O Mis’ Kinney, jest speak a word, can’t 
ye? O Lord! O Lord! she'll die if she don’t. 
Where’s Reuby? I'll fetch him,” exclaimed 
Ike, and left the room; the men followed 
him irresolutely, looking back at Draxy, who 
still stood motionless, looking down into the 
Elder’s face. 

“Do not look for Reuby—he has hid,” 
came in a slow, measured whisper from her 
lips. “¢ And leave me alone.” “Yes, I know. 
You need not be afraid. I understand 
that Mr. Kinney is dead,” she added, as 
the men hesitated and looked bewildered 
in her face. “I will stay alone with him 
till the doctor comes,” and Draxy gently 
closed the door and locked it. In a short 








time the little hall and door-yard were 
crowded with sobbing men and women. 
There was little to be told, but that little was 
told over and over. The Elder had walked 
down to the village store with old Ike, and 
had just given him some parcels to carry 
home, saying, “Tell Mrs. Kinney—” when 
a runaway horse had come dashing furiously 
down the street, drawing a wagon in which 
clung, rather than sat, a woman holding a baby 
in her arms. The Elder had sprung into the 
middle of the road, and caught the horse by 
the bridle as he swerved a little to one side ; 
but the animal was too strong and too much 
frightened to be held by any man’s strength. 
Rearing high, he had freed his head, and 
plunging forward had knocked the Elder 
down in such a way that both wagon-wheels 
had run over his,neck, breaking it instantly. 

* He never taiked so much like an angel 
from heaven ’s he did this mornin’,” sobbed 
Ike, who looked already decrepit and broken 
from this sudden blow. ‘ He was a tellin’ me 
about suthin new that’s jest been discovered 
in the sun ; I couldn’t rightly make it out ; but 
sez he, ‘ Ike, how glorious ’twill be when we 
can jest fly from one sun to another, all through 
this universe o’ God's, an’ not be a tryin’ in 
these poor little airthly ways to understand 
bout things.’ ” 

That Draxy should be all this time alone 
in the room with her husband’s body seemed 
very terrible to these sympathizing, simple- 
hearted people. No sound came from the 
room, though the windows were all wide 
open. 

“OQ Mr. Miller! don’t ye think some 
on us had better try to git in to her,” said the 
women ; “she don’t make no noise.” 

“No,” replied Reuben, feebly. He too 
was prostrated like Ike by the fearful blow, 
and looked years older within an hour. “ No: 
Draxy knows what’s best for her. She's 
spoke to me once through the door. She 
hasn’t fainted.” 

When the doctor came, Reuben called to 
Draxy : 

“ Daughter, the doctor’s come.” 

The door was instantly opened, but closed 
as soon as the doctor had entered. In a few 
moments it opened again, and the doctor 
handed a slip of paper to Reuben. He un- 
folded it and read it aloud :— 

“Father, dear, please thank al] the people 
for me, and ask them to go home now. There 
is nothing they can do. ‘Tell them it grieves 
me to hear them cry, ‘and Mr. Kinney would 
not wish it.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the people went, 
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and a silence more dreadful than the sobs 
and grieving voices settled down on the 
Reuben sat on the stairs, his head 
leaning against the study-door. Presently 
he heard a light step coming down. It was 
young Mrs. Plummer, the mother of Benjy. 
She whispered, “I’ve found Reuby. He’s 
asleep on the garret floor. He'd thrown 
himself down on some old carpet, way out in 
the darkest corner, under the eaves. I’ve 
covered him up, an’ I’m goin’ to sit by him 
till he wakes up. The longer he sleeps the 
better. You tell er where he is.” 

Reuben nodded ; his dulled senses hardly 
heard the words. When the study-door next 
opened, Draxy herself came out, walking with 
a slow, measured step which transformed her 
whule bearing. Her face was perfectly calm, 
but colorless as white stone. At sight of 
her father her lips quivered, and she stretched 
out both hands to him; but she only said, 
“Where is Reuby?” And as soon as she 
heard she went quickly up the stairs, adding, 
*‘Do not follow me, father dear; you cannot 
help me.” 

Mrs. Plummer sat in the dark garret, lean- 
ing her head against the dusty rafters, as near 
as she could get to poor little Reuby. Her 
eyes were shut, and tears stood on her cheeks. 
Suddenly she was startled by Draxy’s low 
voice, saying : 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Plummer ; 
it was very kind in you to stay here and not 
wake him up. I will sit by him now.” 

Mrs. Plummer poured forth incoherent 
words of sympathy and sorrow, but Draxy 
hardly seemed to hearher. She stood quietly, 
making no reply, waiting for her to go. 

“Q Mis Kinney, Mis’ Kinney, do cry a 
little, can’t ye ?” exclaimed the warm-hearted 
woman ; “it scares us to death to see ye this 
way.’ ” 

Draxy smiled. “ No, my dear friend. I can- 
not cry now. I suppose I shall sometimes, 
because I am very selfish, and I shall be so 
lonely ; but just now I am only thinking how 
happy he is in these first hours in heaven.” 


house. 








Bae ' 
hair had all turned gray in the night. 


The tears stood in her eyes, but her look was | 


as of one who gazed rapturously inside the 
pearly gates. Mrs. Plummer stole softly 
away, overawed and afraid. As she went out 
of the house, she said to Reuben: “‘ Mis’ Kin- 
ney ain’tno mortalwoman. She hain’t sheda 
tear yet, and she jest looks as glorified as the 
Elder can this minute in sight o’ God’s very 
throne itself. O, Mr. Miller, I’m afraid 
she’ll break down. This kind o’ grief is what 
kills folks.” 

“No,” said Reuben, “you don’t know 


Draxy. She won’t break down. She'll take 
care on us all jest the same, but ye won't 
never see again the same face you used to 
see. Oh, I can’t be reconciled, I can’t!” 
And Reuben groaned alond. 

The next morning, when Draxy came out 
of the study, her hair was white as the driven 
snow. As her father first caught sight of her, 
he stared wildly for a moment as at some 
stranger; then crying out, “OQ Draxy! O 
my little girl!” he tottered and would have 
fallen if she had not caught him and led him 
to a chair. 

*“*O father, dear,” she exclaimed, “don’t 
feelso! I wouldn’t call him back this minute 
if I could,” and she smiled piteously. 

“OQ Draxy—tain’t that,” gasped Reuben. 
“OQ daughter! you're dyin’ and never lettin’ 
us know it. Your hair’s as white’s mine.” 
Draxy gave a startled glance at the mirror, 
and said, in a much more natural tone 
than she had hitherto spoken in: “I don’t 
think that’s strange. It’s happened before 
to people in great trouble. I’ve read of 
it: you'll get used to it very soon, father 
dear. I’m glad of it; I'll be all in white 
now,” she added in a lower tone, speaking 
dreamily, as if to herself,—‘they walk in 
white ; they walk in white.” 

Then Reuben noticed that she was dressed 
in white. He touched her gown, and looked 
inquiringly. “Yes, father dear,” she said, 
** always.” 

On the day of the funeral, when Draxy 
entered the church leading little Reuby by 
the hand, almost a visible shudder ran through 
the congregation. The news had run like 
wildfire through the parish, on the morning 
after the Elder’s death, that Mrs. Kinney’s 
But 
nobody was in the least prepared for the effect. 
It was not gray—it was silver-white ; and as it 
retained all the silken gloss which had made it 
so beautiful before, the shining of it was 
marvelous. It kindled her beauty into 
something superhuman. ‘The color had also 


| left her cheeks, but in its place was a clear 


soft tint which had no pallor in it.- She was 
dressed in pure white, so also was little 
Reuby ; but for this the parish was prepared. 
Very well they knew Draxy’s deep-rooted be- 
lief that to associate gloom with memory of 
the dead was. alike disloyal to them and to 
Christ ; and so warmly had she imbued most 
of the people with her sentiment, that the 
dismal black garb of so-called mourning was 
rarely seen in the village. 

Bareheaded Draxy and her little son walked 
from the church to the grave ; their faces the 
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calmest, their steps the steadiest to be seen. 
Reuben and Jane walked behind them, bent 
over and sobbing, and half the congrega- 
tion were weeping uncontrollably; but the 
widowed woman and the fatherless boy 
watked with uplifted glances, as if they saw 
angel-forms in the air by their side. 

“’Tain’t nateral; ‘tain’t noways nateral ; 
thet woman hain’t got any nateral feelin’ in 
her,” said Eben Hill, leaning against a grave- 
stone, and idly chewing a spray of golden- 
rod. 
a blazing sword. 

“ Hev ye got any nateral feelin’ yourself, 
Eben Hill, to say that, standin’ here an’ 
lookin’ at that woman’s white hair an’ cheeks, 
‘n only last Sunday she was ’s handsome a 
pictur’s ye ever see, her hair a twinklin’ in 
the sun like a brown beech-tree, an’ her 
cheeks jest like roses? Nateral feelin’s! It’s 
enough to make the Elder rise up afore ye, 
to hear ye say sech a thing, Eben Hill; ’n’ ef 
’twan’t jest the funeral that ’tis, I b’leeve I'd 
thrash ye right an’ left, here ’n sight o’ yer 
own mother’s tombstone, ye miserable, sneak- 


George Thayer turned upon him like | 


in’ fool. Ef there was ever a woman that 
was carryin’ a hull town straight into the 
Lord’s heaven on her own shoulders, it’s 


‘Mis’ Kinney, an’ that blessed boy o’ hern’s 


goin’ to be jest like her. Look at him now, 
a workin’ his poor little mouth an’ lookin’ up 
to her and tryin’ not to cry.” 

Poor little Reuby ! when the first shovelful 
of earth fell on the coffin, his child’s heart 
gave way, and he broke into loud crying, 
which made the roughest men there hide 
their eyes. But Draxy caught him up in her 


| arms, and whispered something which quieted 


| grave with almost a smile on his face. 


| 


him instantly. Then she set him down, and 
he stood tiil the end, looking away from the 
He 
told some one, the next day, that he kept 
saying over to himself all that time: “ Beauti- 
ful gates of precious stones and angels with 
harps.” —“ That’s the city, you know, where 
my papa has gone. It’s not half so far off as 
we think; and papa is so happy there, he 
don’t even miss us, though he can see us every 
minute. And mamma and I are going there 


‘ pretty soon ; next summer, perhaps.” 


(To be concluded next Month.) 


————__ __ — +> aa —it—t—t— 


A SPIRITUAL SONG.—III. 


FROM THE 


GERMAN 


OF NOVALIS. 


I KNow not one hope left to draw me, 
If, having him, I had my bliss ; 
If as his heart’s delight he saw me, 
And dwelt with me, and called me his. 


So many, hither, thither going, 
Seek, seek, with frenzied face and eye ! 
They call themselves the wise and knowing, 
And yet they pass this treasuge by ! 


One man believes that he has found it, 
And, lo, he nothing has but gold! 

One, when the whole world he has rounded, 
Receivés a name, and all is told. 


. One man doth run to gain the laurel ; 
Another, in Victory’s fane a niche ; 

By phantom shows in Truth’s apparel, 

Eaeh is befooled, no one made rich. 


Hath he not then to you appearéd ? 
Forgot ye who for you turned wan ? 
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For love of us who died outwearied— 
Despised, rejected Son of man ? 


Of him ye have not read the story ? 
Not heard one poor word on the wind ? 
What heavenly goodness was his glory ; 
And what a gift he left behind ? 


How he descended from the Father, 
Of loveliest mother infant grand ? 
What news the nations of him gather ? 
How many bless his healing hand ? 


How, thither urged by mere love, wholly 
To us he gave himself away ; 

And then, to found God's city, lowly 
Himself in the earth, first stone, did lay ? 


Sets not the tale your heart a-glowing ? 
Is not this man sufficing bliss? 

Will you not, all your doors wide throwing, 
Him welcome glad who closed the abyss ? 


Will you not let the whole world vanish, 
From every longing turn your face, 
Out of your heart his enemies banish— 

When he has promised you his grace ? 


Hero of love, oh, take me, take me! 


Thou art my life 


! my world! my gold! 


Should the firm earth itself forsake me, 
I know who me will scathless hold. 


My lost loves, lo, thy hand restoring! 


To me thou true forever art. 
Low at thy feet heaven sinks adoring, 
And yet thy dwelling is my heart ! 


ee QP ee 


. THE FLEA AND 


THERE was once an aéronaut with whom 
things went badly ; the balloon burst, tumbled 
the man out, and broke into bits. His boy 
he had two minutes before sent down with a 
parachute,—that was the boy’s luck; he 
was unhurt and went about with knowledge 
enough to make him an aéronaut too, but he 
had no balloon and no means of acquiring 
one. 

But live he must, and so he applied him- 
self to the art of legerdemain and to talking in 
his stomach ; in fact he became a ventriloquist, 
as they say. He was young, good-looking, 
and when he got a moustache and had his 


THE PROFESSOR. 


best clothes on, he could be taken for a no- 
bleman’s son. The ladies seemed to think 
well of him; one young lady even was so 
taken with his charms and his great dexterity 
that she went off with him to foreign parts. 
There he called himself Professor—he could 
scarcely do less. 

His constant thought was how to get him- 
self a balloon and go up into the air with his 
little wife, but as yet they had no means. 

“They'll come yet,” said he. 

“If only they would,” said she. 

“We are young folks,” said he, “and now 





Iam Professor.” She helped him faithfully, 
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sat at the door and sold tickets to the ex- | 
hibition, and it was a chilly sort of pleasure | 


in winter time. She also helped him in the 
line of his art. He put his wife in a table- 
drawer, a large table-drawer ; then she crawl- 
ed into the back part of the drawer, and so 
was not in the front part,—quite an optical 
illusion to the audience. But one evening 
when he drew the drawer out, she was also 
out of sight to him: she was not in the front 
drawer, not in the back one either, not in the 
house itself—nowhere to be seen or heard— 
that was her feat of legerdemain, her enter- 
tainment. She never came back again; she 
was tired of it all, and he grew tired of it, lost 
his good-humor, could not laugh or make 
jokes ;—and so the people stopped coming, 
his earnings became scanty, his clothes gave 
out; and finally he only owned a great flea, 
which his wife had left him, and so he thought 
highly of it. And he dressed the flea and 
taught it to perform, to present arms aud 
to fire a cannon off,—but it was a little 
cannon. 

The Professor was proud of the flea, and 
the flea was proud of himself ; he had learned 
something, and had human blood, and had 
been besides to the largest cities, had been 
seen by princes and princesses, had received 
their high praise, and it was printed in the 
newspapers and on placards. Plainly it was 
avery famous flea and could support a Pro- 
fessor and his entire family. 

.The flea was proud and famous, and yet 
when he and the Professor traveled they took 
fourth-class carriages on the railway; they 
went just as quickly as the first class. ‘They 
were betrothed to each other ; it was a private 
engagement that would never come out ; they 
neyer would marry, the flea would remain a 
bachelor and the Professor a widower. That 
made it balance. 

“‘Where one has the best luck,” said the 

Professor, ‘there one ought to go twice.” 
He was a good judge of character, and that 
is also a science of itself. At last he had 
traveled over all countries except the wild 
ones, and so he wanted to go there. They 
eat Christian men there, to be sure, the Pro- 
Messor knew, but then he was not properly 
Christian and the flea was not properly a man, 
so he thought they might venture to travel 
there and have good success. 

They traveled by steamship and by sail- 
ing vessel ; the flea performed his tricks, and 
so they got a free passage on the way and 
arrived at the wild country. Here reigned 
a little Princess. She was only eight years 
old, but she was reigning. She had taken 


away the power from her father and mother, 
for she had a will, and then she was extraor- 


| dinarily beautiful—and rude. 


Just as soon as the flea had presented 


arms and fired off the cannon, she was so 


enraptured with him that she said, “ Him or 
nobody!” She became quite wild with love 


| and was already wild in other ways. 





| 








“ Sweet, little, sensible child!” said her 
own father. “ If one could only first make a 
man of him !” 

“Leave that to me, old man,” said she, 
and that was not well said by a little Prin- 
cess when talking with her father, but 
she was wild. She set the flea on her white 
hand. 

“ Now you are a man, reigning with me, 
but you shall do what I want you to, or else 
I'll kill you and eat the Professor.” The 
Professor had a great hall to live in. The 
walls were made of sugar-cane, and he could 
lick them, but he was not asweet-tooth. He 
had a hammock to sleep in. It was as if he 
were lying in a balloon, such as he had always 
wished for himself—that was his constant 
thought. 

The flea lived with the Princess, sat upon 
her delicate hand and upon her white neck. 
She had taken a hair from her head and made 
the Professor tie it to the flea’s leg, and so 
she kept him tied to the great red coral drop 
which she wore in her ear-tip. What a de- 
lightful time the Princess had, and the flea too, 
she thought, but the Professor was not very 
comfortable. He was a traveler; he liked to 
drive from town to town, and read about his 
perseverance and cleverness in - teaching a 
fleatodo what men do. But he got out of and 
into his hammock, lounged about and had 
good feeding, fresh bird’s-eggs, elephant’s eyes 
and roast giraffe. People that eat men do 
not live entirely on cooked men—no, that 
is a great delicacy. 

“Shoulder of children with sharp sauce,” 
said the Princess’s. mother, “is the most 
delicate.” 

The Professor was tired of it all and would 
rather go away from the wild land, but he 
must have his flea with him, for that was his 
prodigy, and his bread and butter. How 
was he to get hold of him? “That was no 
easy matter. He strained all his wits, and 
then he said, 

** Now [ have it.” 

“Princess's Father! grant me a favor. 
May I summon your subjects to present 
themselves before your Royal Highness? 
That is what is called a Ceremony in the high 
and mighty countries of the world. 
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“Can I, too, learn to do that?” asked the 
Princess's father. 

“That is not quite proper,’ 
Professor; “but I shall teach your wild 
Fathership to fire a cannon off. It goes off 
with a bang. One sits high up aloft, and 
then off it goes or down he comes.” 

« Let me crack it off!” said the Princess's 
father. But in all the land there was no 
cannon except the one the flea had brought, 
and that was so very small. 

“TI will cast a bigger one!” said the 
Professor. “Only give me the means. 
1 must have fine silk stuff, needle and thread, 
rope and cord, together with cordial drops 
for the balloon, they blow one up so easily 
and give one the heaves ; they are what make 
the report in the cannon’s inside.” 

“‘ By all means,” said the Princess's father, 
and gave him what he called for. All the 
court and the entire population came together 
to see the greatcannoncast. ‘The Professor 
did not summon them before he had the 
balloon entirely ready to be filled and go up. 
The flea sat on the Princess’s hand and 
looked on. The balloon was filled, it bulged 
out and could scarcely be held down, so violent 
did it become. 

“ | must have it up in the air before it can be 


’ 


replied the 


” 
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The Latin Nations. 


IMPROVEMENT is fairly inaugurated among the Latin 
nations. The terrible defeat of the French by the 
Prussian power has humiliated France, and cast her 
from her high place into a struggle for existence ; and 
she is proving her right to live by accepting the situa- 
tion, and striving to profit by the lesson of her fall. She 
has learned from her foe the secret of her weakness, 
and, laying aside thesplendors of royalty, and gathering 
her will into popular expression, she has declared her 
purpose to live, and to win back to herself, by legiti- 
mate means, her ancient prestige. We confess toa 
pleasant disappointment in this, though, while her de- 
posed Emperor lived, we had little faith in her per- 
sistence ; and the fact that she has come out of her 
twenty years of Napoleonism competent to assume 
and discharge the duties of self-government, is one to 
which the dead Emperor's friends may point with 
gratified self-justification. That there were fatal de- 
fects in that government, events have proved ; but 
events have not proved that those defects wrought fatal 
demoralization upon the people. They are still rich, 
notwithstanding the enormous depletions of the war ; 


cooled off,” said the Professor, and took his 
seat in the car which hung below. “But I 
cannot manage and steer it alone. I must 
have a skillful companion along to help me. 
There is no one here that can do that ex. 
cept the flea.” 

“I am not very willing to let him,” said 
the Princess, but still she reached out and 
handed the flea to the Professor, who placed 
him on his hand. 

“Let go the cordsand ropes,” he shouted. 

| “* Now the balloon’s going.” They thought 
he said “the cannon,” and so the balloon 

| went higher and higher, up above the clouds, 
far away from the wild land. 


people sat and waited—they are waiting still ; 


| 
| The little Princess, all the family and the 
| 


| and if you do not believe it, just take a journey 
to the wild land; every child there talks about 
the Professor and the flea, and believes that 
they are coming back when the cannon is cool- 
ed off ; but they will not come, they are at home 
with us, they are in their native country, they 
travel on the railway, first class, not fourth ; 
they have good success, a great balloon. No- 
body asks how they got their balloon or where 
| it came from: they are rich folks now, quite 
respectable folks, indeed—the flea and the 
| Professor ! 


THE TIME, 

and courage, industry, hope, and determination are 
rapidly restoring prosperity, while loyalty to a gov- 
ernment of their own creation, and popular order, self- 
ordained and self-maintained, are every day adding 
virtue to their mora/e and consistence and strength 
to their governmental scheme. As Americans, we may 
well rejoice in this, and give to France our fullest 
sympathy and our heartiest ‘* God speed.” 

Spain, too, after casting out her dissolute queen, 
and struggling through an agitated interregnum, and 
electing a young and alien king, finding herself by his 
abdication still without a ruler, has concluded to rule 


herself. The dignity and order which Have attended 


| this revolution show that a great change has passed 


over the spirit of this fiery and proud people. 

We are not to forget in this connection that the 
young king who found no charms in power when he 
learned that a majority of the people did not want 
him, and who, against all persuasions to an opposite 
course, laid down his scepter in voluntary deference to 
the popular will, was a Latin. Nothing more manly 
than this act of the young Amadeus has occurred in 
any high place during the century ; and the act cannot 
but have the best effect upon the people whom he has 
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left with their destinies in their hands. There can 
hardly be a question that the last five years of Spanish 
history have been full of instruction to the Spanish 
people. There has been an immense amount of demo- 
cratic discussion. The rebellion against the corrup- 
tions of court and church; the organization of a re 
cognized and tolerated republican party, with organs 
and orators; the actual enlargement of eonscience and 
the freedom of thought and press and speech, have 
rapidly carried the nation along to a point where it has 
been almost forced to the adoption of a republican 
form of government. 

The Spanish republic, of which the best spirits of 
Spain have so long dreamed, is a fait accomp/li, and 
recognition and congratulation flow in toward the 
new government from all who are not fearful of her 
influence. 

Italy, too, is in the way of improvement and pro- 
gress—united Italy. Her cities are growing ; popu- 
lar education is attracting more and more attention ; 
vagabondage and brigandage are decreasing ; books 
from other lands, full of modern ideas in politics, so- 
ciety and morals, are being translated and circulated ; 
and old Rome—the ancient mistress of the world— 
feels the touch of a new life in every street. Schools 
are opened for the people, newspapers are multiplied, 
Protestantism is accorded the privileges which freedom 
bestows upon all religions, the trowel of the mason 
fills the air with the sound of growth and industry, and 
reform, moral and material, is the order of the day. 

All these movements in France, Spain, and Italy re- 
veal a vitality in the Latin nations, and a recupera- 
tive power, which are as surprising as they are grati- 
fying to the rest of the world. The Anglo-Saxon 
had ceased to expect much from these races. He had 
looked upon them as having reached and passed the 
culminating period of their history and powers, and 
as doomed to a slow but certain decay. It is not 
sure that such is not the case even now, but they cer- 
tainly betray signs of latent life that needs only a free 
growth and manifestation to reinstate them in their 
former glory. They have but to discard at once and 
forever their effete institutions, and the hindrances by 
which hitherto they have consented to be bound, to 
hold an even way with their blue-eyed neighbors in 
the path of development and progress. They will be 
watched with intense interest and hearty good-will by 
the American nation at least. 

It is very suggestive in this connection that all the 
improvement among those nations is accompanied by 
a rebellion against the temporal sway of the Pope. 
Just in the proportion that they become free, and 
start boldly forward in the way of improvement, do 
they cast from them the trammels of the Church as a 
temporal power. It can be no secret that the man of 
the Vatican looks upon all these changes among the 
nations, where once his power was strongest and least 
disputed, with consternation and grief. Queen Isa- 
bella, the vile, was the wearer of his rose. Louis Napo- 
leon held him on his temporal throne by the presence 








and menace of his bayonets. The troops of Victor 
Emanuel marched into Rome as the French retired, 
and stripped the Pope of his temporal kingdom. Re- 
ligious orders that fattened on the industries of the 
people, and intrigued against the State, are suppressed. 
Just in the proportion that the people advance, and 
claim their right to order their own destinies, does 
the sway of Rome decline; and nothing is more 
certain than that it will decline more and more as 
the people improve in culture and in self-government, 
The time must soon come when Church and State will 
be separated in all those countries, and the quicker 
the better. The same fact is just as evident in Protes- 
tant England as it is in Catholic Italy and France. 
The connection is unnatural, and always was unnatu- 
ral. It not only.corrupts religion but destroys the 
liberty of the State and the people. The true and 
only legitimate sway of Christianity is a spiritual sway, 
and the quicker all the nations realize this, and all 
religious authorities accept it, the earlier Will the 
people achieve freedom and progress, and the Church, 
of whatever name, accomplish its triumph. Christianity 
was intended to be a free force in civilization,—to 
permeate by its spirit all nations and governments, and 
not to assume temporal domination over them, or 
to enter into entangling alliances with them. We 
shall watch with special interest and anxiety the move- 
ments of these struggling nations, with reference to 
this matter of freeing themselves from a power-seek- 
ing church, because these movements will indicate with 
certainty either their progress toward freedom and 
national improvement, or their failure both to grasp 
the facts of their position and to accept the offer of 
their grand opportunities. 





Clean Hands. 


THE world moves. It is not so respectable as it 
was a few years ago to be a rascal. People are learning 
the lesson that clean hands are desirable, both for per- 
sonal comfort and pleasant social intercourse. They 
really seem to be learning that purity pays, and that 
personal honor and incorruptibleness are a good in- 
vestment. Rogues and rings are having a tough time 
of it, and it is their own fault if the young and ambi- 
tious men who are now coming upon the stage of 
action do not learn to place so high a price upon 
themselves that neither wealth nor power can buy 
them. The rascalities of the New York Ring are all 
exposed, and the members of that Ring have either 
run away, or are staggering before public opinion 
and the law, disgraced and degraded men. Bribery 
in Congress stands exposed and rebuked, while names 
that were pure have received a tarnish that can never 
be polished away. Men who have held their heads 
high in the nation, bow those heads in shame over 
hands which are soiled beyond cleansing. We call no 
names, but, scattered up and down the land, great 
reputations lie in ruins. Men who had wealth which 
they stole, and men who had positions which they 
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bought, and inen who used their public office to push 
their private schemes, are thrown high and dry out of 
influence, and lie all exposed upon the rocks of dis- 
grace, where they are sure to rot or go to pieces. 

If the young politicians of the country will learn the 
lesson that the facts which we have recounted are so 
well calculated to teach, better times for the country 
lie in the future. Personal advantage is a mean 
motive to appeal to, where so vital a question as per- 
sonal purity is concerned, but, as there is no danger to 
morals from any other appeal, it is well to meet temp- 
tation on its own ground and fight it with its own 
weapons. The lesson of the recent exposures is really 
needed by none but those who fancy that they can 
compass their ends best by base means; and if these 


shall learn from it that, in the long run, nothing pays | 


so well in wealth and power and safety and comfort 
as virtue, they will learn that which will be of incal- 
culable benefit to them and to the country. No 
money was ever won by treachery to trust that did 
not harm the winner. No power was ever achieved 
by bribery or retained by falsehood that did not 
scorch the palm of him who held it. The conscious- 
ness of ill-desert, the loss of self-respect, the fear of 
exposure and the self-commitment to a life of decep- 
tion, which go always with possessions unworthily 
won, are poison in the blood, and the exposure, 
sooner or later, is as sure to come as death. 





Lord Lytton. 


One of the most striking and memorable statements 
made by Mr. MacDonald, in his recent lecture on 
Robert Burns, was, that the first grand requisite of a 
poet is a heart. No matter how brilliant a man’s 
intellect may be, no matter how high and fine his cul- 
ture, no matter how cunning and careful his art, if he 
have not a heart that brings him not only into sym- 
pathy with his kind, but with all life of plant and 
animal, and all life of God as it breathes through, 
and is manifested in, inanimate nature, the essential 
qualification of the poet is wanting. This proposition 
may stand as a canon of criticism by right of its own 
self-evident truthfulness, no less than by the testi- 
mony of all literary history. A thousand brilliant men 
have risen and passed away, attracting wide attention 
while they lived, but warming and fructifying no mind 
by their light, and expiring at last like a burnt-out 
star, leaving no trace in the sky. Sonear the earth 
were they, that their light failed at once when the 
fountain failed, while many a lesser star, by burning 
nearer heaven, has been able to send down its rays 
for centuries after its fires were extinguished. 

Lord Lytton had what may be called a very suc- 
cessful literary life, and, politically and socially, was 
a power in his day and generation. He had wealth, 
. he had position, he had a marvelous culture, he had 
fame, he had’ great industry, he held the curious eye 
and the attentive ear of the world, he had an imperious 
ambition, he had something more than talent,—gifts 








which only needed the talismanic touch of love to 
make them genius,—he had everything but the one 
thing needful to make him a poet. That one needful 
thing was a heart. No man ever accused or suspected 
him of possessing anything that could bear so precious 
aname. His neighbors tell us that he was a bad man ; 
his wife affirms the same fact ; and all that he has left to 
us of his enormous literary work sustains their personal 
testimony. Marvelous jewelry of thought and fancy 
has he bequeathed to us—beautiful shams in beautiful 
settings—but there is no blood in his rubies: there is 
no heaven in his sapphires ; and all his diamonds are **‘ off 
color.” As the grave closes over his body, the man- 
tle of oblivion falls—gracefully and golden-fringed— 
over his works. He has a place in history ; his works 
stand in long rows upon many a library shelf in his 
own and other lands; but Lord Lytton is dead, and his 
works are nearly so. They enter no more into the 
life of the world. They never did enter into the life 
of’the world as a beneficent power. Were it not for 
two or three plays which still hold to the boards, he, 
with all his.works, would be as dead to-day as Julius 
Cesar. We give elsewhere in this magazine what we be- 
lieve to be a generous critique of his works; but we 
wish to speak here of that grand cause of his failure 
which existed in his constitution and personal charac- 
ter. 

Simple Bobby Burns, with morals hardly less offen- 
sive than his of whom we write, goes singing down 
the centuries, and making music through the silence 
that shrouds the memory of our titled /it/érateur. It 
is not because he was good, or pure, or true even to 
himself, but because he was in sympathy with life, 
and did not sit and sing, poised in the superb selfish- 
ness from Which Lord Lytton addressed the world. 
He loved nature, he loved mankind, he entered sym- 
pathetically into human trial and trouble; he hated 
oppression, he despised cant, he respected and de- 
fended manhood, and with all his weaknesses, over 
which he mourned and with which he struggled, he 
The high and the hum- 
ble recognize him as a brother. In brief, he had a 
heart, and without that heart all his wonderful gifts 
would have availed him nothing. Without that 
heart, and its manifestation in song, his name would 
long since have been forgotten, and the poetry he left 
would have been swept away among the vulgar trash 


revered Christian goodness. 


of earlier and coarser times, 

The same thing may be said, only less emphatically, 
of Dickeng The personal character of Dickens can 
hardly be regarded as admirable, even by those who 
loved him most; yet he hada heart which brought 
him into sympathy with all those phases of humanity 
which were intellectually interesting to him. He 
loved the rascals whom he painted, and enjoyed the 
society of the weakest men and women of his pages ; 
and it is this sympathy which gives immortality to his 
novels. Pickwick and David Copperfield are as 
fresh to-day as when they were written, and are sure 
to be read by many generations yet to come ; yet the 
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g, culture, and position of the man—his gifts 
and acquirements and art—were all inferiagr to those 
of Lord Lytton. His superiority was in his heart 
and his sympathy, and on these he stands far above 


learning 


his titled contemporary in the popular regard. Bul- 
wer is a name whuse home is in catalogues and biogra- 
phical dictionaries. Dickens is a man whom the peo- 
ple love. One is a memory; the other a living and 
abiding presence. 

No poet or novelist can greatly benefit the world 
who does not become the object of popular affection ; 
and this popular affection cannot be secured without 
the manifestation of sympathy. We need hardly add 
to this, that no poet or novelist can secure a personal 
regard for his works who, in some way, does not 
benefit the world. Yet inthis day we have an im- 
mense amount of talk about art as independent of all 
moral quality or purpose. Legitimate art, we are 
told, is creation—the work of the brain—and may be 
excellent, independent of moral quality. Beauty of 
structure, beauty of detail, harmony of parts—these 
are tle points discussed, and these are the points 
relied upon to establish excellence. All these we find 
in Bulwer. He had no superior as an artist in this 
sense among his contemporaries, yet his works are 
practically dead. ‘There was no lack of power in the 
man, but there was a lack of that quality which was 
necessary to bring him inside the better sympathies of 
human nature. No art emanating from supreme 
selfishness can ever command a permanent place in 
the world. Heartless art is loveless art, useless art, 
dead art. Fine art without fine feeling is a rose 
without fragrance. Poetry without sympathy bears 
the same relation to true poetry that the music of the 
orchestrion, turned by a water-wheel, bears to that of 
the violin, singing or moaning in the passionate hands 
of a master. 

Lord Lytton passes away, and no man stops his 
neighbor in the street to speak of it. He lived the 
splendid, selfish life he chose to live; he was the 
admired, the petted, the courted, the titled, the rich 
man of literature; but his fame was as heartless and 
loveless as himself. No worthy man covets his 
No young man finds in him virtues 
No man finds 


name and fame. 
to emulate, or excellences to inspire. 
in his work the stimulus to purity, to nobleness, to 
goodness. He lived to his autumn, but his fruit, 
brought to premature beauty by the worms it bred, 
rots where it fell, and his leaves, brilliant with many 
dyes, fall at the touch of the frost, to be trodden 
under foot or swept away by the wind. 


Party Virtue. 

THE vote in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, a few weeks ago, by which that body re- 
fused the appointment of a committee to prepare ar- 
ticles of impeachment against the Vice-President of 
the United States, was one of the most unpleasantly 
suggestive votes ever recorded in this country. Ei- 
ther the Vice-President was evidently deserving of so 





LS 


high a proceeding against him, or he was not. There 


was not a fact of his case which was not as well 
known to one member as another. There was not 


a member of that body, unless he had deliberately 


| chosen to be ignorant, who had not come to an intel- 


| 











| of their fellows! 


ligent conclusion concerning the Vice-President’s 
guilt or innocence of the charges that had been pre- 
ferred against him. It was a plain question of fact, 
on which an unbiased jury of ordinary intelligence 
could have had no difficulty in coming to a just con- 
clusion; yet one of the highest deliberative bodies in 
the land voted upon it almost exclusively according 
Half a dozen re- 
publicans, whose motives, at least, were open to sus- 
picion, voted with the solid array of democratic mem- 
bers against the Vice-President, while the republicans, 
as an overwhelming and controlling majority, declared 
by their vote that that officer had done nothing to 
deserve the disgrace sought to be inflicted. 


to party prejudices and affiliations. 


The country is thus left in doubt as to the real mer- 
its of the case, and knows no more concerning them 
from this vote than it would from the decision of a 
debating-club of boys. One of these parties has evi- 
dently lied, or borne false witness for or against a man 
hitherto considered eminent for his personal virtues. 

It is sad to conclude that so high a body as the 
House of Representatives is entirely untrustworthy in 
its dealings with a question of public morality and per- 

The country may well ask, in view 
“If they do these things in the green 
If such vital 


sonal rectitude. 
of this vote: 
tree, what will they do in the dry?” 
questions as the incorruptibleness and veracity of one 
of the heads of the government is to be settled by a 
party vote in the House of Representatives, what are 
we to conclude concerning the whole Crédit Mobilier 
investigation ? Indeed, is it not fair to judge that this 
investigation was a ‘* put-up job,”’ intended exclusively 
for political purposes? A delightful set of men, these, 
to pass upon the moral standing of each other, when 
the guilt of doing it in accordance with party inter- 
ests is blacker than anything charged against any one 
of them! Ay, a pretty set of men, these, who stand 
self-recorded as maligners or defenders of a public 
reputation and a private character, according to party 
prejudices, to pass judgment upon the moral standing 
We protest that, whether the men 
implicated by this investigation are guilty or not, the 
men into whose hands the investigation fell convicted 
themselves of their moral unfitness to settle it justly. 
We have lost all faith in the investigation and its re- 
sults. We do not believe the country knows, after all 
the reports, who the guilty ones are, or that it ever 
will know. Each party, it seems to us, has simply 
tried to see how much it could make or save out of 
it ; and the poor devils who have come from the scrim- 
mage with soiled linen and unpleasant adjectives at- 
tached to their names, will at least have the comfort 
of knowing that the country thinks as much of them 
as of the most of those by whose party votes they 
were defended or condemned. 
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O MAN with your rule and measure, 
Your tests and analyses ! 
You may take your pallid pleasure, 
You may slay the pine, if you please, 
You may count the rings and the seasons, 
You may hold the sap to the sun, 
You may guess at the ways and the reasons 
Till your little day is done. 
But for me the golden crest, 
That shakes in the wind and launches 


Its spear to the reddening west ! 
For me the bough and the breeze, 
The sap unseen, and the glint 


Of light through the dew- wet branches,-— 


The hiding shadows, the hint 


Of the soul of mysteries ! 


Il. 


You may sound the sources of life 
With your hollow stethoscope, 

You may search with your chilly knife 
Through the broken heart of hope. 

But for me the love-sweet breath, 
An& the warm, white bosom’s heaving ; 





And never a thought of death, 
And only the bliss of living. 


III. 


apparatuses 
tear, 

° ° . ‘ that you see’s 

Rather more than we can bear. 

asunder, 


° ° ° strike, 


And then you may go to thunder, 
And analyze that if you like. 


(Zone this down.) 


. . . This way of generalizing and classifying—its 
coarseness is brought home to you when some generic 
term is applied by a stranger to a character you have 
been studying, in the intimacy of friendship, these many 
years, with a despair of ever fully knowing all the infi- 
nite, beautiful variety of its shapes and colors and 
shadings; with growing wonder of its manifold and 
ever new and exquisite developments ; always learning 


i 
and loving something fresh and unexpected in its | 
forth-showings,—fresh and unexpected, but, when | 
seen, recognized as most consistent: a true part of 
the whole complicated, mysterious, exquisite individ- | 
uality. 

I have smiled at hearing some one called ‘an 
artist,” by one well content to accept that word | 
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as an all-sufficient characterization of the person. 
** Artist?” thought I to myself, why so he is an 
*‘artist;”’ let it go at that. But no friend of his 
but thinks last of the artist part of him 
meant by that pat 


at least, of 





what the well-content person 
phrase. So much more than ‘‘artist ” is he,—rath- 
er, that being but one little, insufficient method of 
expression with him,—he being so much more in- 
teresting in his individuality than in any method of 
expression of his,—any method of expression of his 
being to him and to us such an unconsidered trifle 
compared with the things lying behind the expression 
of them, as fine as that expression may be in itself 
and to the world marvelous, Imagine how it 
may grate upon the feelings of Patrick O’Donohue 
to hear a certain young lady named, in his presence, 
one of Mrs. Brown’s Biddies. You see it does not 
make the pain any the less when he reflects that there 
is a certain propriety in the classification. 

. . - If a man is willing to be labeled among the ists, 
not merely for convenience’ sake, but as an all-suffi- 
cient advertisement of his opinion on any important 
topic—then let the word apply. But let no man think 
to end any matter of dispute in philosophy or religion 
by hurling his és¢s and isms at his enemy’s head. 

. - It seems to me that if you can think of your 
parson, contentedly, as a parson,—if the phrase, as 
applied to him, never takes on an incongruous aspect, 
—then you ,have acknowledged his limitations. He 
is something less as a man—and therefore by no 
means the perfect parson. I shall not—although you 
may—shrink from including 
lover under the same rule. 
Send Q. S. the usual editorial answer—that 


your lackey and your 


if he will put his twenty-page essay on Esoteric 
Polarity into the shape of a five-page love-story we may 
be able to publish it. Or we might use it in the form 


of a ballad that will illustrate nicely with figures. 


. - » Talking about expression, I believe I have a 
weakness for certain people for whom the majority of 
mankind have little charity. There are several sorts of 
**poor artists ”’—including the commonplace, who do 
commonplace things finely ; and the sort who are full 
of the real thing, but stammer in the utterance. A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. All hail! shy 
and blessed brethren! We understand each other!— 
I know what is in you—never heed the carpings of a 
cold, unwitting world. 

Yes, give me the soul struggling with an idea,— 
not too big for it,—but too big for its poor, 
halting members. For to some the gods gave ideas, 
and a tongue; to some a 
idea; to sume ideas and not a tongue—whose life is 


Poor dumb, armless, handless brutes—in 


tongue with never an 
tragedy. 
another world ye shall be as men ! 

But even in this world there isa recompense. Those 





who find expression easy have need to fear lest their 
style one day become their master—-must beware of 
the ‘fatal facility.” Certainly this is true—that 
their facile self-presentation may lead to an underesti- 
mate, on others’ part, of their true worth. The lake’s 
clear mirror shows a concave sky-deep, to be sure, but 
there are lakes deeper than that, and what if the mir- 
ror tell a lovely lie? But let the surface be tumbled a 


little, and one has room to guess. 


. . . Write to S. F. R. that we are full of psycho- 
logical verse, just now,—especially the blank kind. 
Readers have struck for something objective. If he 
has anything in the style of the Iliad or Goosey 
Goosey Gander, let him send it along. 


. . . Imagine a character like this:—A person of 
really kindly and helpful disposition, who begins by 
doing good on the sly, and spending a large part of 
his time in keeping his doings secret ; who is—much 
to his chagrin—accidentally found out; much more 
to his chagrin—praised privately by his friends; still 
more to his chagrin—praised anonymously, in the 
newspapers ; later, to his intense mortification, actual- 
ly named in the newspapers as not altogether discon- 
nected with a certain piece of philanthropy, which if 
obscure and unpretentious, is all the more rare and 
praiseworthy in these days of self-honoring benevo- 
lence ; and who at last acquires such an appetite for 
public recognition of his generous and unselfish life 
that the objects of his anxiety are altogether re- 
moved from the field of philanthropy to that of jour- 
nalism: he lives on the applause of those who never 
suspect the utter change wrought in his once beauti- 
ful character, and dies triumphant in the sure pros- 
pect of a costly monument. 





I. 


Well, how shall I help to right the things that are 
going wrong ! 

And what can I do to hurry the promised time of 
peace | 

The day of work is short and the night of sleep is 
long ; 

And whether to pray or preach, or whether to sing a 
song, 

To sow in my neighbor’s field, or to seek the golden 
fleece, 

Or to sit with my hands in my lap, and wish that sin 


would cease. 


Il. 
J think, sometimes, it were best just to let the Lord 
alone ; 
I think some people forget He was here before they 
came ;— 
It’s a little for His glory, and a good deal more for 
their own, 
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That they peddle their petty schemes, and blate and 
babble and groan. 

I sometimes think it were best, and I were less to 
blame, 

Should I sit with my hands in my lap—in my face a 
crimson shame. 

‘ 

. . . Ofall things on earth to make trouble, commend 
me toa letter! You write as you would say it,—but 
it goes to your friend without the grace of a voice,— 
the inflection, the gesture, the laugh that would make 
a joke of it. There are just the hard, cold words,—he 
can only see what is said, and he is deeply grieved, or 
angered,—lost to you, perhaps, forever. The thing 
you write in one mood finds your friend in another— 
may be in the very one which of all others is least 
hospitable to your message. I have seen a whole 
family cast down by some piece of written pleasantry 
on the part of an absent member of it. And if there 
is this danger when you know the writer’s ways and 
phrases so well, how much greater the peril in the case 
of mere acquaintances. I think correspondence should 
be conducted mainly by means of printed forms, 
Theodosia suggests that no one should write without 
these forms who had not been examined by a com- 
mittee of experts and pronounced competent. Then 
another committee should pronounce upon the com- 
petency of persons to whom written letters are ad- 
dressed. 

. 

. . « Thank F., B. heartily for his letter of condo- 

lence upon the rejection of his MS. 


When I am dead and buried, then 
There will be mourning among men. 

I hear one musing on my dust : 

‘** How hard he fought to win his crust.’’ 
And one, ‘* He was too sensitive 

In this cold-wintered world to live.” 
Another, weeping, ‘* Ah, how few 

So gentle-hearted and so true.” 

**T met him only once, and yet 

I think I never shall forget 

The strange sad look in his young eyes,” 
One other says, and then with wise 

And solemn-shaking head,—‘‘ No doubt 
The hot heart burnt that frail frame out.” 


II. 


Good friends, a discount on your grief! 

A little present help were worth 

More than a sorrow-stricken earth 

When I am but a withered leaf. 

An outstretched hand were better to me 

Than your glib graveyard sympathy. 

You need not pity and rhyme and paint me, 

You need not weep for, and sigh for, and saint me 
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After you’ve starved me—driven me dead. 
Say ! do you hear? What I want is bread ! 





Mr. ACKER:—I see by the proofs that you have | 


HOME 


Unvowed Sisters of Mercy. 


THE day when vowed sisterhoods were necessary 
may now have passed ; but there will ever be occasions, 


not only in the wretched shanties and still worse tene- 


ment dwellings of the poor, in hospitals and other pub- 


lic institutions, but in the happy homes of the middle 
classes, and in the mansions of the rich, when no one 
will be more gladly welcomed than the genuine Sister 
of Mercy, the loving, gentle, wisely provident nurse 
of the sick. 

Doubtless the Florence Nightingales of the world, 
like its Mozarts and Raphaels, are born, not made. 
They are few indeed, but yet there are many who by 
study and practice may make themselves almost as 
valuable as their more richly endowed sisters, to the 


smaller circles in which they move. 
faculty, 
are some of the various terms used to 


Contrivance, handiness, management, 


** gumption,” 
»xpress the combi f ~ ethod i tende 
express the combination of tact, method, and tender- 


ness which she who would be a true Sister of Mercy 


must inherit, or must cultivate most assiduously. 
During the late war, when so many women came 


P ° P a | 
forward to offer their services to the hospitals, | 
scarcely any one qualification of a nurse was more 
strongly insisted upon by examining boards than 


physical strength. Yet, as many a hospital surgeon 


can testify, some of the women who were of the great- 


est value, were among those who seemed to possess 


the least powers of endurance. So in home nursing, 


by the exercise of a good degree of Yankee ‘* faculty,” 
many a fragile woman has managed, unaided, to give 


the best of care to an incurable and helpless parent, 


child, or husband, rendering tolerable and almost 
cheerful a life of otherwise inevitable pain, inaction, 


and discouragement. 
On the other hand, no amount of physical force, 


even accompanied by good-will, can compensate for 


the absence of mental gifts. 


First among these are good practical judgment and 
keen observation. It not for 
may have a human life in her hands to be a slave 


will do one who 
to theories, nor yet to be the sport of every passing 
occurrence, changing her treatment with each transi- 
tory symptom. A good nurse must be able to foliow 

intelligently the counsel of the physician in charge, 

and even to aid him by her opinions and observations, | 
Seeing the patient, as the nurse must do, at all hours 


of day and night; noting, as she should do, the | 


AND 


put into type some loose sheets from my note-book 

which the Please cancel 

the parts marked on slips herewith returned. 
Yours, etc., 


were mixed with copy. 
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effect upon the invalid’s physical system of different 
medicines, of various forms of nourishment, of light, 
of air, of exercise and of rest; or upon his mental 
state of sleep, wakefulness, sociefy, amusements, joy 
or sorrow, the nurse’s judgment and observation not 
only become invaluable aids to those of the physician, 
but enable her to act for herself in those emergencies 
against which the most far-sighted medical adviser 
cannot always provide. 

Among the highest qualifications of a nurse, an in- 
valid will be sure to reckon gentleness and sympathy. 
Without these, which must be inherent in their pos- 
sessors, mere compassion is of comparatively little im- 
portance One of the 


women we ever knew, and one whose benevolence 


in a nurse. kindest-hearted 
often led her to attempt the care of the sick, was one 
whose very shadow was a terror to nervous invalids. 
They loved but dreaded her. The heavy tread and 
rapid swinging gait, were in themselves enough to set 
the nerves quivering with apprehension, without the 
loud, unmusical voice, and the total lack of sympathy 
with the mental or physical states of the patient which 
so often led to the doing of the wrong thing at the 
wrong time, and to the introduction of precisely 
those themes of conversation which should have been 
most strictly avoided. Persons who are thus destitute 
of that peculiar mental quality which we call sym- 
pathy, can rarely be made to feel their own defi- 
ciency: but if they-will not stay out, they should be 
shut out from sick-rooms, or only allowed to have the 
care of patients to whom Heaven has, in mercy or in 
anger, denied the possession of sensibilities. 
Everything that is valuable is counterfeited with 
but the feigner of sympathy 
sick 


perceptions than persons in 


more or less success; 


rarely has cause for self-gratulation. The are 
endowed keener 
health, and many a sufferer turns in shivering disgust 
from the false coin of mere pitying words, that has 


been unblushingly tendered him in place of the pure 


with 


gold which his wretchedness gave him a right to de- 
mand, 


Of course a nurse ‘‘ should have a cheerful disposi 


’ 


tion.” The veriest tyro that ever entered a sick-room 


has been well drilled in this lesson. But it is a 


delusion to suppose that an everlasting smirk is re- 


quired. Once, long ago, in that dim and far-off war- 
time, an irritated soldier expressed his mind on this 
subject in a way which caused an irrepressible and 


sympathizing laugh throughout the ward, though it 
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contained the most dangerous cases, just ‘‘down from 
the front.” 

‘Ef yer don’t stop that efarnal grin o’ yourn, 
ye’ll make me shiver me other leg off afore mornin’, 
ye ole chessy-cat !” 

Yet the poor attendant had only been trying to 
obey the injunction of the surgeons, and ‘‘ always 
carry a cheerful face.” 

In one attribute at least the vowed Sisters of Mercy 
have been often thought to excel the unvowed ; name- 
ly, in the atmosphere of serene repose which the 
former have been supposed always to carry with them. 
The absence of all haste and excitement, even the 
lack of worldly hope, have been imagined to have 
much to do with the attainment of this repose; but 
whatever the cause, the result upon the sick is saluta- 
ry. The mere sight of a calm face, unruffled by any 
of the emotions which disturb the rest of the world, 
has often a soothing power over wayward, fanciful, 


irritable illness, though it as often fails to impart the 


healthful tonic influence which is essential to the con- 
valescent, wearied out by his long combat with disease, 
This fresh, tonic force the unvowed sister can supply 
better than she who has spent her strength in com- 
pelling her will to quiet and submission. But Nature’s 
nurses, the born Sisters of Mercy, whether vowed or 
unvowed, will combine both the anodyne and stimu- 
lant influences, and be able to impart either, as the 
sufferers under their charge require. True and sweet 
Sisters of Charity are they: blessed of God and 
men ! 


Heresy in the Tea-pot. 


THE following notes on the subject of tea-making 
were sent us by a lady who has kept house for forty- 
five years, and has zealously studied and practiced the 
art of making good tea and coffee. Her opinions may 
be considered heretical, but we consider it certain that 
she kaows how to make good tea :— 

‘*T oppose the so often vaunted rules, which direct us 


| 





to put our tea-leaves in the pot, and, after pouring boil- | 


ing water over them, to pour the tea immediately 
intothe cups. This practice may still do in China or 
Russia, where they use none but the finest qualities of 
teas, and it might possibly have answered in this 
country before the art of adulteration was understood 
so well. The idea which is so often advanced—that 
it spoils breakfast-tea to let it boil or steep any length 
of time after the boiling water is poured on it, is a 
most erroneous one, I don’t approve of stewing tea, 
but I do not consider breakfast-tea (no matter how 
fine its quality) that has not had 7 or 8 minutes’ slow 
boiling, to be fit for use.” 


Coaxing Slumber. 


THERE is no reason to doubt the fact, that the most 
wakeful person will find it easy enough to go to sleep 
if he heeds the words of the scientific people, and sets 








about the matter in such a way that “‘ there shall be an 
accumulation in the organism of the products of oxida- 
tion, and mainly of carbonic acid, that accumulation 
being favored and controlled by reflex action of the 
nervous system, which thus protects the organism from 
excessive oxidation, and also allows the organism to 
manifest its normal functional activity throughout a 
succeeding rhythmic period.” 

But as there are persons who might worry their minds 
by endeavoring to arrange matters according to this 
programme, we may as well try to consider this 
desirable ‘‘rhythmic period” from a simpler point 
of view. 

The matter has been so thoroughly discussed in the 
journals of the land, ever since sleeplessness became a 
national disease, that we do not pretend to offer any 
new ideas in regard to it. We will merely assert, that 
if we want to go to sleep, and find ourselves unable to 
do so in the ordinary way, it is an excellent plan to fix 
our mind upon something uninteresting, and to keep 
it there. Here is the gist of nearly everything that 
has been said about the mental processes of inducing 
sleep. 

Nearly every one knows of something or somebody 
decidedly uninteresting, and there are those who could 
afford to furnish subjects of this nature to their friends. 
But it must be admitted that it is hard to keep one’s 


. 


mind at work upon a dull and unengrossing theme. 
There isaconstant tendency to get interested in some- 
thing and so keep awake. Generally it is the fact 
that we are awake and ought to be asleep that oc- 
cupies our minds, and few subjects could possess a more 
painful interest at the time. In consequence of this 
tendency, this affinity of the mind for matters of in- 
térest, it is often necessary to give a color of pleasura- 
ble sensation to the object of mental contemplation. 
In this way we can think of the thing long enough 
to get perfectly tired out, and so, unconsciously, drop 


| off into slumber. 


For instance, suppose we imagine that we are row 
ing a boat, regularly and steadily, along a quiet and 
heavily shaded stream, (This is a most excellent im- 
agination to go to sleep upon. We know a man who 
fell into slumber every night for months thinking upon 
this fancy, and in all that time he never rowed his boat 
a quarter of a mile from the starting-place.) Well, 
this idea of a boat and a pair of oars may be so ex- 
tremely uninteresting to some men, that it would be 
impossible for them to keep their minds upon it long 
enough to produce the proper effect. In such a case 
it might be well to put a lady in the stern of the boat. 
But it is necessary to be careful here. This female 
must not be very interesting. | We would recommend 
a lady not too young; some quiet, thoughtful person, 
with what is generally known as ‘a superior mind.” 
There should be but little conversation, and that of a 
nature to induce somnolent reflection. For instance, 
the lady might remark, after a period of silence, tha: 
she should think that people living in Constantinople 
would always feel themselves under the influence of a 
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spell. Now one might be quite certain that such a 
remark, made by a thoughtful woman with a superior 
mind, would have something in it, and the quiet persis- 
tence necessary to discover the reference of the remark 
to the fact that few cities had furnished such fertile op- 
portunities for spelling as C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-o- 
p-l-e, together with the gentle and monotonous exer- 
cise with the oars, will be almost certain to put one to 
sleep—if anything can. 

Persons who are in the habit of lying awake in the 
morning, before it is time to get up, will often find 
that if they can but impress it upon their minds that 
they oughz to get up immediately, and that it is wrong 
for them to lie still a moment longer, the bed will begin 
to grow more and more attractive, and that the gentle 
drowsiness which besets people who ought to get out 
of bed, but who want to stay there, will very proba- 
bly steal upon them. Every one who has ever 
wished he could be as delightfully sleepy on Sunday or 
holiday mornings as he is on days when he must rise 
early to his work, will appreciate this plan. 


Age before Beauty. 


IT is just possible, that in this present rage for the 
antique, we may forget the ugliness of many of our 
prizes in our satisfaction with their age. While the best 
friends of social art are ever reaching out in all direc- 
tions for ideas, old or new, of artistic truth and beau- 
ty, we shall indeed have cause for regret if the an- 
cient monstrosities which are daily paraded before 
us as *fold” and “rare” and ‘‘ real” shall be allowed 
to influence the growth of popular taste. Let us es- 
teem ugliness if we please,—because it is curious, valu- 
able, unique, historically interesting, or for whatever 
reason there is ground,—but do not let us try to make 
people think that it can take the place of beauty, 
even of that beauty which is modern, and not at all 


tare, 


Folks-Kitchens. 


From an article published in tne German journal 
Ueber Land und Meer, and written by Lina Morgen- 
stern, the founder of the ‘* Folks-Kitchens” of 
Berlin, where the poor of the German capital are 
provided with good, well-cooked food at extremely 
reasonable prices, we have gained some valuable in- 
formation in regard to the workings of these establish- 
ments. On account of the present high price of 
living in Berlin, these kitchens have become more 
and more necessary to the working people of the city, 
and the tables are daily spread for thousands of hungry 
souls. The price of ‘a portion” of food is but three 
cents for two /ifers * of meat and vegetables, well cooked 
and served, and three and a half liters for five cents. 
At this rate we should think it would be about as 
easy for a poor person to earn five cents as to eat 
all it would buy. 








* A quart measure will hold nearly a liter. 
Vor. V.—so 





The greatest practical difficulty, so says the article, 
to be overcome in establishing these kitchens was the 
prejudice of workingmen to everything which looked 
like charity. They feared they would lose their in- 
dependence by entering such places. But 
only do workmen and tradesmen patronize them, but 
women, under-officers, students and artists, post-car- 


now, not 


merchants—indeed 
the 


riers, cab-drivers, soldiers and 
whole families dine at the folks-kitchens. In 
twelve already established, from 50,000 to 56,000 per- 
sons dine every week. During the fall review the sol- 
diery visited them in battalions, and this too at the usu- 
Among others was the regiment of 

The Empress at that time visited 


al dinner hour. 
Queen Augusta. 
the fifth and sixth kitchens two days in succession 
to greet her soldiers, and tasted with great satisfac‘ ion 
the food prepared for them, which was the same as 
that daily furnished the public. 

The perseverance and devotion to duty of the lady 
directors and presidents are most commendable. The 
former direct the general business of all the kitchens 
while one of the latter takes control of affairs in each 
during the dinner hour. The admirable conduct of 
this excellent work depends entirely upon the ‘volun- 
tary assistance of these good ladies. The society has 
a central committee consisting of six gentlemen and 
three ladies who are directors of the whole, together 
with four of the ladies who preside over the kitchens, 
Each kitchen however has a president and vice-presi- 
dent, whom a local committee of thirty ladies stand 
ready daily to assist. Two salaried officers, a 
treasurer and a secretary, conduct the business of the 
society in the central bureau, and these are responsible 
to the The lady presidents make their 
purchases through order-books, and bills are only paid 
at the central bureau by the appointed officers. 

If a visitor would enter a folks-kitchen he must 
purchase a ticket at the entrance, since the food can 
only be obtained for these, and not for cash. It may 
seem very strange and unpleasant to clamber down 
narrow stairs into a dark basement which is more 
than half under ground, but in Berlin a large part of 
the population live a subterranean life in just such 
places as this. The ordinary cheap restaurants of the 
city are in cellar basements, but there is a great dif- 
ference between the folks-kitchens and these. In the 
latter, one is greeted by the fumes of tobacco and 
beer, and the confused voices of guests who not in- 
frequently come to disputes and fights. But in a 
folks-kitchen the hungry German is welcomed by the 
savory fragrance of peas and bacon, with cooked slaw, 
dumplings with dried fruit, stewed meat, lentils, beans, 
potatoes, rice, millet and carrots, baked liver and 
mashed potatoes cooked in milk, etc., etc. 

The tables are all crowded and many persons 
are standing awaiting their turn, yet everything is 
very quiet and orderly, and the rules hanging on the 
wall are quite generally observed—‘‘ Hats off. No 
smoking allowed. No loud talking.’’ At the counter 
there is life and bustle enough. Each new-comer is 


directors. 
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crowding up for his portion, and though the day’s bill 
of fare is sufficiently conspicuous, each one must ask 
‘* what there is to eat,”” and have a verbal answer be- 
fore he is satisfied. Yet the quiet gentle ladies be- 
hind the counter meet all these questions patiently, 
and busily attend to the many requests pouring in 
upon them with a kindness and cheerfulness that are 
contagious. Their work is one of charity, and their 
motive inspires all their movements and even seems 
to reflect itself in their very faces. Some of these 
ladies remove the dishes from the tables when used, 
and see that fresh water, salt, pepper, vinegar, and 
glasses for drinking, are supplied wherever wanted. 
The tables are covered with clean white cloths and 
the white china dishes washed as clean as possible. 
As a rule, only a spoon is given with each bowl of food, 
but knives and forks are ready for such as wish them, 
The crowd of brick-layers, carpenters, soldiers and 
operatives, which fills the sidewalk to the curb-stone at 
dinner hour, is so large that one can hardly understand 
how so many people are to be fed within an hour ; 
yet it seldom happens that any disturbance occurs, 
After dinner the ladies enter in a book the number 
of portions eaten, the number remaining, the weight of 
the bones, whatever general remarks they wish, and 
their names. These, with a memorandum of the tick- 
ets received and the bread sold, they consign to the 
one who sells the tickets, and she carries all at once 
to the central bureau. Soon afterward the president 
appears at the bureau and makes arrangements for 
the following day, leaving her orders for purveyors, etc., 











etc., and the day’s work is done. Every fortnight 
the twelve kitchens are visited by three ladies of the 
general committee and inspected. The report of 
these ladies is made at a monthly meeting of the cen- 
tral committee, when any known wants are considered 
and, if possible, provided for. The interest in the 
folks-kitchens is quite general, as is seen from the 
codperation of these ladies. The Empress Augusta 
especially manifests a warm sympathy for them, and in 
order to secure for the society service that would be 
efficient, recently endowed a premium, consisting of a 
golden cross and five thalers, for such ladies as serve 
the kitchens faithfully three years. 

The capital originally contributed in 1866 by be- 
nevolent persons has been since increased fourfold and 
now amounts to $12,830 (16,000 thalers). And so 
the good work goes on, and though social agitators 
seek to excite the working classes against it, by the 
claim that every man should be in a condition to eat at 
his own table, the middle classes are as yet sensible 
enough to realize that such substantial help from real 
friends is far better than the high-sounding phrases of 
visionaries. 

Institutions similar to these ‘ folks-kitchens,”’ if 
established in our large cities, would be of vast advan- 
tage to the poorer classes. But, in order to place 
them on a self-sustaining basis, it would be necessary 
that their promoters should give actual service—should 
work, with hand and brain, for the benefit of their 
hungry fellow-creatures. Have we that kind of be- 
nevolence among us? 
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A New Language Wanted. 


A NATION stepping out of semi-barbarism into the 
civilization of America and Western Europe finds 
great difficulty with its language. What wonder? 
It is as though Henry III. of England should suddenly 
arise from his dusty tomb, and ask what we mean by 
*‘railroad,” ‘‘electric telegraph,” and ‘ friction- 
matches.” For, before Henry had come to the 
throne, or Saint Louis of France had gone on his first 
crusade, Japan had an ancient history, a language and 
literature. Columbus was not born when Marco 
Polo, hospitably entreated at the court of Kublai 
Khan, caught from the returning and (we regret to 
say) lying warriors of the great monarch the first re- 
ports which Europe ever heard of the wonderful 
power, riches and learning of the kingdom of Zipangu. 
Before the reigns of the Doges of Venice reached their 
acme of splendor, Japan boasted a line of kings 
whose origin stretched away into dim traditions. And 
it was while ‘not a dog might bark without Mongol 
leave, from the borders of Poland and the coast of 





Silesia to the Amoor and the Yellow Sea,’’ that the 
Japanese were organizing armies which preserved the 
proud integrity of their rich empire, and beat back, 
discomfited, the far-swarming hosts of the great 
Khan. This is the nation—old when our forefathers 
clad themselves in the skins of wild beasts—which 
emerges from its hoary seclusion and asks us what we 
mean . by ‘ railroads,” ‘‘electric telegraphs,” and 
** friction matches.” 

What shall be done for a people which has 380 
sinograms, four alphabets, and at least one unwritten 
language, and is destitute of a word for ‘‘ saleratus ?”’ 
The plain difficulty is, that Japan has suddenly come out 
of the Tenth Century, and has neither voice nor 
language for the common things of the Nineteenth 
Century. She has entered the family of so-called 
civilized nations; shall she give up her own tongue, oF 
invite us to learn hers, as we take to French and 
German? This is the puzzle which is worrying Japan 
to-day. 

It is out of the question for us to think of learning 
Japanese. With persistent industry, it is said, seve® 
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regular, and push the derivatives through all com- 
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years will suffice wherein to acquire a tolerable fluency 
in speaking and writing the language of business Ja- 
pan, Scientific Japan has its own graphic system ; 
its sinograms are known as 7af and Sso. Then there 
is the Ratakana alphabet of forty-nine letters, in which 
no books are printed, but which is used for business 
writing. Love-letters and novelettes are found execu- 
ted in the Firokana alphabet or writing of women ; 
and a third, called the Munyokana, or myriad-leaves- 
letters, embalms in its bewildering curves and flour- 
ishes the sublime thoughts of the poets of the Sun- 
source kingdom, We, who find fault with our twenty- 
six letters, and dock the tails of all words of more than 
two syllables, will never get on with this complex lan- 
guage. 

The Japanese are too proud to adopt any native 
slang for the technical terms of the English and French. 
They have no native word for ‘‘ steamship ;” and they 
blush to combine their signs or sounds for ‘* smoke 
and ‘‘junk,’’ and so get over the difficulty by calling 
an American frigate a ‘‘smoke war-junk.’’ This sort 
of thing may do for the childish Marquesans or simple- 
rainded Kanakas ; the quick-witted, haughty Japanese 
Turn into the newly-awakened 


” 


will not endure it. 
antique kingdom the inventions and discoveries of 
photography, ether, nitro-glycerine, electricity, inflam- 
mable gas, printing and steam machinery, with all the 
jargon and technical terms with which these things 
have enriched our own language; you see how the be- 
wildered Japanese learner literally lacks words to ex- 
press his wonders in his native tongue. He is the con- 
temporary of Henry III. dazed in a Birmingham fac- 
tory or a Chicago railway depot. 

It is not surprising, then, that mental and material 
progress in Japan demands some other vehicle of ex- 
pression than that used when Ghengis Khan cast envi- 
The nation has, 

They are talk- 
ing of adopting ours; but they do not like its irreg- 


ous eyes on the islanded empire. 
somehow, got ahead of its language. 


ular verbs and arbitrary forms of pronunciation. In 
the Japanese grammar the verbs are all regular; in 
fact, the derivative is unmistakably traceable through 
all its forms. For example: Stat, inferior; Statva, 
humility ; statno, humble ; statni, humbly ; stat-nis- 
heru, to humble; stat-ninaru, to be humbled, etc. 
Or, again, yomo, to read ; yom, reading (substantive) ; 
yomite, reader, etc. If a Japanese attempts our lan- 
guage he immediately desires to make all the verbs 


pound forms. He says ‘“‘speaked’’ for spoke; 
*“‘beated” for beaten; ‘‘goed” for went. An um- 
brella is ‘ta roof or shelter to carry in the hand.” 
It is impossible for him to see why it should be called 
an umbrella ; or, being called so, why a parasol should 
not be called an um—something else. Thus, many of 
the difficulties of our dear mother-tongue dawn on us 
when ‘these Orientals, in despair, propose a com- 
promise in some sort of phonetic English. They can- 


not manage ‘‘ though the tough cough and hic-cough 





the first word, and they will construe the line: 
** Though the to coand hicco plome thro.” Attack- 
ing the verbs, the student will thus render a nursery 


rhyme :— 


* John, John, the piper’s son, 
Stealed a pig and away he runned. 
The pig was eated and John was beated, 
And John runned, bellowing, down the street.”” 


We must leave our new neighbors to work out this 
problem for themselves. It is a pity that we cannot 
meet them half-way, and give our language a little of 
that simple euphony which would make its acquisi- 
tion easier for them, as well as for our own infant 
The punitory miracle at Babel has set up 
barriers all about us. How shall we beat down the 


wall for our allies in Japan? 


learners, 


The International Metric Commission. 


In 1870 the French Government invited other Gov- 
ernments to send scientific delegates to a Commission, 
which it proposed should meet at Paris, for the pur- 
pose of constructing new metric standards, to take 
the place, as /nternational Standards, of the old 
ones constructed in the beginning of this century, as 
the fundamental standards of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures. The primary object was 
stated to be the construction of a m2fre a traits, or 
meter.defined by lines drawn on the bar, represent- 
ing with all possible exactness the length comprised 
between the end surfaces of the original meter, which 
is an end-measure, or métre a bouts. The latter form 
of a measure is more convenient than the former for 
many purposes, such as the measure of geodetic base- 
lines ; but the very mode of its use by contact, renders 
its absolute permanence doubtful, exposing it to com- 


pression or abrasion, while the line-measure is sub- 








plough me through.” 


Given the pronunciation of 





jected only to optical comparison. The existing stand- 

ard, the metre des archives, in fact exhibits on its termi- 
nal faces slight depressions, or at least a visible change 
in the appearance of the original surface, where the con- 
tacts have been made, and various copies of it furnished 
at different times to other countries are found, when 
compared among themselves, not to bear the stated 
relations to each other, with that degree of exactness 
which the present state of science demands. This 
circumstance was the primary occasion for the call 
of the International Metric Commission, composed 
of many eminent savans of Europe, such as Delaunay, 
Le Verrier, Fizeau, Deville, Airy, Miller, Struve, 
Jacobi and Foerster, the United States being repre- 
sented by Professors Henry and Hilgard. 

A session was held in August, 1870, but owing to 
the Franco-German war it was of short duration, re- 
sulting in the appointment of a committee for prelim- 
inary research relative to the form, material, and meth- 
ods of construction and comparison of the new stand- 
ards. It was also resolved that not only one but a 
considerable number of new standards should be made, 
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of which one should be chosen as the ultimate appeal, 
to be preserved under especially guarded conditions to 
secure its invariability, while the others should be 


distributed to the countries represented. 

The Commission met again in September of last 
year, and determined the details of the work to be 
The principal conclusions are as follows : The 


done. 
international meter is to have the length of the meter 
of the archives, at the temperature of melting ice ; its 
material will be an alloy of platinum and iridium in 
the proportions of g to 1, which is quite hard and 
rigid ; its form will be similar to an H beam, but with 
the sides sloping outward from the mid-rib, whose up- 
per surface is in the plane of neutral fibers, and will 
bear the lines that define the standard length. The 
rate of expansion by heat will be determined for each 
standard between the limits of o° and 4o° Centigrade. 
Several copies will be preserved at avery nearly constant 
temperature, as tests of the invariability of the proto- 
type, and to this end it is also proposed to procure a 
quartz crystal of 42 inches in length, recently dis- 
covered in Switzerland, and mark on it the length of 
the standard. 

The international &i/ogramme will be an exact 
copy of that in the archives, and will, like the latter, 
have its standard weight in a vacuum. Its material 
will be the same as that of the meter ; its form, a cylinder 
of equal depth and diameter. Its relation to the weight 
of a cubic decimeter of water at maximum density 
will be ascertained with the greatest attainable pre- 
cision—that being the theoretical definition of the 
kilogramme, which there is reason to believe is not, 
however, fulfilled with perfect exactness by the exist- 
ing standard, 

The Commission proposes that the new prototypes, 
together with their tests of invariability, and apparatus 
for comparison, be preserved in an International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, tu be founded and 
maintained at the common expense, where the final 
comparisons of the several national metric standards 
and their future periodic verifications may be made ; 
and where the existing standards other than the metric, 
and the measures used in geodetic operations in differ- 
ent countries may be accurately compared, and their 
expansion and other relations determined. To this 
end the Commission has asked the French Government 
to invite a diplomatic conference between the nations 
represented. 

It cannot be doubted that such a measure would 
serve to maintain invariability and precision in all kinds 
of standards, and would promote that approach to 
general uniformity which is admitted to be desirable by 
all, even by those to whom the practical difficulties in 
the way of a general adoption of the metric system 
of weights and measures in our own country appear 
insuperable. 

The subject of Metrology is one in which all nations 
are alike interested, and it appears desirable to have a 
common point of contact. The proposed establish- 
ment would form the nucleus or model for future co- 





operation in matters of science having international 
importance. Our share of the annual expense of 
maintaining it would be insignificant, being estimated 
at about eight hundred dollars. It is to be hoped 
that the Government will respond to the proposition, 
which is supported by the unanimous assent of the 
men of science in our country. 


Edward Lytton Bulwer. 


BuLweEnr’s literary life extended over nearly half a 
century. He produced his first, and in all ways his 
worst novel, Fa/kland, in 1827, and his unfinished 
work was still improving when he died, a few weeks 
ago. Those forty-five years coincided with the 
busiest period of the busiest modern age, full of ma- 
terial progress and social disquiet, little favorable to 
the highest literary achievement. They accompanied, 
perhaps occasioned, the change that elevated the nov- 
el from the mere task of amusing, to the function of 
instructing by presenting life in little to a public too 
restless to be pleased with didactic appeals. And after 
impartially weighing the claims and the performance 
of Bulwer, it must be said that his share in aiding 
this important transformation was small. 

He deserves no blame for not understanding the 
transition, nor foreseeing that the fashion that had 
deserted Scott would come round in his lifetime to 
Bronté and Eliot. Even had the prescience of that 
change been given him, he lacked the power wielded 
by Thackeray and Dickens in shaping it. The whole 
world was not made kin to him, as to them, by any 
touch of nature. The old order of things claimed 
him in many ways; his egotism answered the claim, 
and he knew men by fancy-studies, not by contact 
with them. The artist who refuses to take his brush 
from the studio into the fields, who copies old forms 
and inspires theth only with his own consciousness, 
will never found a school, When Bulwer began to 
write, the morals of his society were what the Regent 
had made them, and its tastes such as Byron had 
formed. Power was in the hands, directly or indirectly, 
of his order, who thought revolutions vulgar and 
laughable, Brougham a bore, with his crotchets of re- 
form and education, and the poor an inconvenience 
always, sometimes acuriousspectacla The complete. 
ness of that world apart occupied by English upper 
life is carefully and naturally depicted in Robert 
Ward’s extremely clever novels, Zremaine and De 
Vere. Bulwer had a keen insight into the structure 
of that particular world, and a cofnprehensive glance 
over its superficial features, But he had, besides, a 
romantic ideal of what humanity within those limits 
ought to be-—a standard of elegant manhood and 
womanhood. And he had also the novelist’s power 
of combining plots and devising situations, for the 
complete effectiveness of which he needed to go out- 
side of that world which he did know, into a lower one 
of which he knew nothing but what the police reports 
told him. Still, the conception of his works was 
by no means commonplace, What he took from 








the silver-fork school of sprightly triflers, like the 
anonymous author of Cecil the Coxcomb and The 
Peer, was only for embellishment. Nor was he an ad- 
venturer, forcing a position by such pinchbeck amal- 
gams of political folly and aristocratic tinsel as served 
for advertisements to his compeer, D’Israeli. Even if 
he had not learned to write so much better, as he after- 
wards did, it could never have been his fate to crown 
a pro- 
a 


his literary career with a novel like Lothair 
du unintelli impute 


Machiavelian purpose to its otherwise trashy flunkeyism, 


tion quite ible, unless we 


and judge it to be, like Beaumarchais’ Figaro, a 





pasquinade for revenge and an incitement to attack. 
what have said 


of | 


re two other novels 


illustrates we 


There a 


Pelham well 
Bulwer’s lighter genius, 
of this period, that give even a clearer view of his 
characteristic powers and defects, one of which has been 
greatly praised where it is a failure, and the other 
neglected on account of its merits. Lugene Aram isa 
closet study, elaborated without experience, of the 
darkest traits in human nature. It is an impossible 
combination of opposites, a futile effort to fuse as- 
piration and avarice, fine instincts and base greed, 
scholarly culture and coarse desires, Saint Paul and 
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lolphin came earlier, immediately suc- 


Satan. G 
ceeding Fadkland. 
all the best of Bulwer’s conceptions. 


kindly 


prematurely wise, a successful failure in life; the Ita- 


It contains the germ of almost 
Saville, the 
epicurean ; Godolphin, ambitious, brilliant, 
lian gypsy traviata; the heroine, Sheridan’s daughter, 
tender and resolute, giving up love for power, and re- 


gaining it too late,—all these reappear, sir or dis- 


tributed among several figures, in the most finished of 
his 1 
crude, but not glaring, and therefore perhaps it is 
little noticed, although it is the seed-plot of so much 


And it is less disfigured 


uter creations, The colors of Godolphin are 


that afterwards ripened. 
than the more conspicuous novels of his early period by 
the undeniable fustian, the affectation of paradox, and 
the shallow trifling with moral distinctions, which 


he t 


clung to his style and blinded t etter public to his 
real merits long after he had shown himself capable of 
higher things. 

Athens was a fortunate subject for Bulwer. The 
work deserved its reputation, and his habits of study 
made its process of constructing, by recomposing the 
past, easy and natural. He had to group lay figures, 
all distinct if not all heroic, and to portray embalmed 
manners and institutions not palpitating with the 
puzzling complexity of modern life. The grandeur of 


that past age, with all its littleness faded away, suited 
his romantic genius, not as yet patient of the labor 
reality of the present time. 


like success in his historical 


of penetrating the poetic 
The like fitness won him 
novels. His Greek learning wove itself gracefully 
with darker strands of Egyptian lore into the tissue 
of pure romance in the classic Last Days of Pompeii. 
In the confused splendor of Rienzi he brightened the 
twilight of the middle ages with the magical radiance 
shining around the name of Rome, in one of the 
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strangest passages of her history. And his treatment 
of national subjects in historical romance, though less 
free in fancy and restricted in plan to real occurrences, 
raises the half mythical personages of the old annalists 
into dignity and vividness. If a touch of the mock- 
heroic still jingers about them, it is nature exaggerated, 
not flattened and faded, as in James’ s goody chronicles 
—the rinsings of Scott, with now and then a drop of 
genius such as redeems his PAi/ip Augustus and One 
These early English romances made 
the and 
later fictions which have added most to his fame. 
There was a particular quality of mind, and a pecu- 
liar store of studies which Bulwer found a use for in 
We mean his love 


in a Thousand. 


the transition easier for Bulwer to grave 


novels of quite a different class. 
of the mysterious, and his acquisitions in the learning 
of the regions of the supernatural. These seem old- 
fashioned enough, when we recall the broad light of 
common day that our modern novel sheds into every 
cranny of life. But that sentiment of mystery, even 
if detected by science lurking in the nerves or the di- 
gestion, will never vanish from human emotions, and 
Bulwer knew how to conjure with it skillfully and 
potently. Some of the most natural and elevated 
passages in his cruder early works take the form of 
appeal to this sentiment. There is nothing in the 
theatrical gloom and sheet-iron thunder of Southey’s 
Domdaniel poems that brings a creeping shiver as 
does the shape haunting Glyndon in Zanoni, Up toa 


certain point, the ground-idea of A Strange Story 


is 
worked out into a subtle and fascinating spell over 
the reader’s fancy, And any one who has not shud- 
dered at midnight while hearing that most wonderful 
of all ghost-stories, ** The House and the Brain,” well 
read aloud, has a pleasure yet to come equal to the 
horrors of childhood when first thrilled with the fee- 
faw-fum of Zhe Castle of Otranto, 
of these works the mental defect attending the quality 


But in every one 


that inspired them is most conspicuous. It is a want of 
the sense of symmetry, an eagerness to press the 
effect too far, which leads 
natural into palpable presentation, instead of leaving 
So that in Zanoni the stalk- 


him on to force the super- 


it in suggestive dimness. 
ing shape on Vesuvius, and the stampede of wild cat- 
tle upsetting the camp-kettle at the close of A Strange 
Story, though seriously meant for powerful strokes, 
only cause an explosion of laughter. 

Bulwer’s larger experience and his ripened genius, 
chastised by criticism and stimulated by the fame of 
rivals, produced works of a kind and degree of excel- 
lence that his early promise gave no reason to hope 
for. Zhe Caxtons begins the series, pure and simple 
in tone, though wanting artistic finish, and unpleasing, 
even if faithful to truth of manners and worldly 
prudence, in its ministry to class pride. The Uncle 
Roland of 7ie Caxtons comes as near to the life and 
stature of an enduring heroic figure as anything that 
3ulwer ever wrought. And his strength and range are 
nowhere so well shown as in his treatment, in the two 
succeeding novels, of the manifold varieties of English 





“humor. 


‘stigmatized as corrupting egotistic lessons. 
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life, managed as it is without trenching in the least on 
the field or borrowing at all from the manner of his 
two great compeers. The semi-tragic swell and ex- 
aggerating touch that seem ineradicable are here 
toned down till they hardly offend, and all the finer 
qualities of nature and mellower experience of life come 
brightly out, even to genuine tenderness and wise 
Upon these novels and his later occasional 
papers on life and manners, their author’s solid claim 
to eminence may safely rest. 

Admirable as Bulwer’s versatility is, it is doubtful 
whether his poems by themselves would ever have made 
him a great name. As the work of one so diligent 
and so brilliant in other fields of literature, they give 
him the advantage of an added reputation which his 
rivals in fiction never aspired to. The translations 
from Schiller betray a want of sympathy with the 
German poet’s simpler and more honestly romantic 
genius. Though always clever and often felicitous, 
they show no possession by the true inspiration the 
original sprang from, and in some instances com- 
pletely miss its genuine sentiment. In the worldly 
wisdom and manly philosophy, however, of Horace, 
fresh for all ages and especially harmonizing with Bul- 
wer’s mental temper, he found an agreement in taste 
that gives great charm to his translation of the Odes, 
Their spirit and meaning is all there, though under a 
form in many cases so unfortunately chosen, with the 
rash hope of attaining impossible metrical effects, as 
to cramp and stiffen the expression. That more defi- 
nite system of savoir vivre embodied in the Epistles 
and Satires, and teaching that, though all is vanity, 
all need not be vexation of spirit, would have found in 
Bulwer a congenial interpreter, and one must regret 
that this task did not employ the care and time given 
to the elaboration of a less calm and more bitter per- 
His dramas have been 
commended—and they did succeed. That is to say, 
they still hold the stage, and will bear the hour’s 
study behind the footlights, because they are pure 


formance in Zhe New 7imon. 


romance, the romance of love in Melnotte and the 
romance of ambition in Richelieu, and because these 
things please as illusions when they would be rejected 
as unrealities in a novel of practical present life. 

This is what Bulwer has left to be judged by, for 
his parliamentary course can hardly be called a career, 
and counts for nothing. Judgment was spoken during 
his whole life very frankly and very variously. To 
some he was a prose Byron, to others a conscious 
charlatan. The turgid phrase and sham sentiment 
that many derided seemed to many the lofty eloquence 
of noble thought. Those inculcations of worldly wis- 
dom commended by his admirers, his harsher critics 
When 


Thackeray outlined that side-splitting caricature which 
the satirist afterwards repented of and the sufferer 
forgave, there were more who laughed with the rising 
genius than there were who frowned with the victim. 
Yet when Tennyson elaborated those stinging lines 
that revenged the novelist’s spiteful attack upon him- 








self, the general voice reproached the serene laureate 
for an unworthy ebullition of wounded vanity, Be- 
tween opinions so diverse the mean is usually safe, 
And friends and enemies agreed at last in this—that 
whatever blemishes disfigured his earlier performances, 
his morality grew purer, his views of life more just, 
his purposes higher and his execution finer, as his 
genius purged and chastened itself in the latest years, 
His literary life was so long and so progressive that 
he can hardly be called either the last of the old- 
fashioned novelists, or the first of the new. Nor is 
any fair comparison possible between Bulwer and 
Thackeray or Dickens, since their several conceptions 
of their art and processes of working these out were 
utterly diverse. We mrv ~ronounce the two latter 
more natural and real, but we cannot judge the for- 
mer less true to his ideal. Take, as studies of contrast 
rather than comparison, characters almost at random 
from the pages of either. As types of worldly craft 
of the secondary order, Lumley Ferrars matches 
Carker, yet how unlike they are ! 
cence are the life of Nydia as of Little Nell—but 
how difierently ! One is the ideal slightly veiled in 
reality—the other the. real poetized. And Uncle 
Roland and Colonel Newcome—but no ! nothing in 
modern fiction reaches the height of that sad, no- 
ble figure. In fine, Bulwer wrote throughout a tran- 
sition stage in English literature. 
forgot the ways of its beginning, nor quite attained 
the standard of its close. He was incomplete, because 
the period was unsettled ; and in filling up the gap 
between the novel of philandering and the novel of 
philosophy he used materials unfit to raise a symme- 
trical enduring monument for his name. His better 
influence is too recent to be strong, and his worse ex- 
ample already almost forgotten. The light he threw 
on life shone poetic, if often unnatural, His extrava- 
gances were but distortions of the belief that the world 
can and should be brighter, and men less common- 
place than they are. A changed public taste preferred 
a literal copy of manners, which his great rivals could 
brighten with the touch of romance and exalt by as- 
In turning 


Pathos and inno- 


He never quite 


pirations towards an attainable ideal. 
away from that ideal to the bald realism of certain 
living writers, do we not lose by the exchange of a 
picture’s glow and soul for the dead precision of pho- 
tography ? 


Darwin on “‘The Expression of the Emotions.” 

THE verdict of posterity upon Mr. Darwin’s new 
work, Zhe Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals (D. Appleton & Co.), will, we apprehend, 
be in the main unfavorable—so far, at any rate, as 
concerns the author’s scientific reputation. Prof. Agas- 
siz has recently characterized the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis as ‘a mire of mere assertion ;” and this strong 
language has been undoubtedly to a great extent justi- 
fied by both the Descent of Man and the present work. 
The subject of Expression is in itself a most interest- 
ing one, and those who have read Mr. Darwin’s pre- 
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vious works will not need to be told that it has lost the mind and the brain, and we can therefore hardly 


none of its interest in the manner in which he has 

presented it to the world, The careless reader, also, 

who reads without much thought, and who swallows 

any assertion that may be made with sufficient confi- 
* dence, will doubtless rise from the perusal of the pres- 

ent work with the full conviction that Mr. Darwin 

has proved his point. No man ever possessed a more 
wonderful power of accumulating all the facts which 
bear upon a given subject, and in marshaling these 
facts in a given order so that all shall point in one di- 
rection; and in none of his previous works is this 
power more conspicuously manifested. We may here 
also state, that Mr. Darwin shows no diminution of 
the candor which has always impelled him to speak 
out openly, and to point out what he conceives to be 
the special difficulties of his own theory. 

Nevertheless, when we fairly examine Mr. Darwin’s 
work, the net results of his labors are by no means 
very great. If we accept his premises, then we shall 
unquestionably accept his conclusions; for there is no 
flaw in the chain of reasoning, and, so far as mere 
logic is concerned, his armor may be regarded as proof 
against attack. In too many instances, however, his 
premises are not such as would be admitted by the 
generality of scientific men, and in a still larger num- 
ber of instances he merely substitutes one form of 
words for another, without achieving any actual im- 
provement of our knowledge. To talk, for example, 
of certain expressions being due to an ‘excess of 
nerve-force”” may doubtless sound very well in the 
ears of the uninitiated ; but it in reality explains noth- 
ing, owing to our total ignorance of what ‘‘ nerve- 
force’’ is, how it is generated, or what is its connection 
with the body or with the mind. 

The weakness of Mr. Darwin’s theory, in fact, ap- 
pears to arise from a cause, which would at present 
more or less affect a// theories as to the nature of the 
expression of the emotions in man and animals. No 
such theory can, in our opinion, have any permanent 
standing ground, unless it be based upon some com- 
prehensive theory as to the connection between spirit 
and matter, between the immaterial essence and the 
It need hardly be said that the 
present record of human knowledge contains hardly 


corpe »real instrument. 


even a vestige of such a theory; and in the absence 
of this it seems almost futile to speculate on the essen- 
tial nature of the expression of the emotions. We can 
doubtless observe and note how this or the other emo- 
tion is expressed by man or by any animal, what mus- 
cles are brought into play in each successive phase of 
feeling, what attitudes the body assumes, and what is 
the effect upon the nervous or circulatory systems, 
Mr. Darwin’s book is a rich repertory of such facts, 
and those who have recourse to it for observations of 
this kind alone will assuredly not be disappointed. 
But no store of facts, however extensive, will of them- 
selves farm a theory, and at present we have nothing 


but the facts to go upon. 


g We are absolutely and en- 


tirely ignorant of the nature of the connection between 


| 
| 











hope to discover why certain special muscles are con- 
tracted in anger, or why the heart should beat wildly 
under the influence of terror. Still less can we deter- 
mine what it is that enables us to form some judgment, 
and often a very accurate one, as to the character of 
a perfect stranger, simply by looking at his face when 
in a state of perfect repose. Indeed, the general, un- 
defined, and yet distinct impression that we receive 
from any personality with which we are brought into 
contact, without any direct acquaintance, is a much 
more wonderful and inexplicable thing than all the ex- 
pressions of the special emotions put together. For 
obvious reasons, however, Mr. Darwin does not attempt 
to grapple with this fact, since, though closely related 
to the subject of Expression in general, it is not capa- 
ble of being made to fit in with his theory. 

It were hopeless, in the limits at our disposal, to 
attempt any detailed criticism of Mr. Darwin's work ; 
but he lays down three general ‘‘ principles of expres- 
sion,” which are, at any rate, worth stating, The first 
of these is what he calls the “ principle of serviceable 
associated habits,’’ according to which ‘‘ certain com- 
plex actions are of direct or indirect service under cer- 
tain states of the mind, in order to relieve or gratify 
certain sensations, desires, etc.; and whenever the 
same state of mind is induced, however feebly, there 
is a tendency through the force of habit and associa- 
tion for the same movements to be performed, though 
they may not then be of the least use.’’ This princi- 
ple is simply the ‘‘ utilitarian 
ried into a fresh department ; and though it may ex- 


” 


doctrine of morals car- 


plain some expressive actions, and especially such’ as 
are more or less automatic or habitual, it certainly 
will not apply to many of the cases brought forward 
by Mr. Darwin. Upon this principle, many of the 
actions by which we express our emotions stand upon 
the same level as the action of a dog when he turns 
round and round before lying down on the carpet, this 
being a relic of a time when the dog was wild, and 


It 


is under this head, therefore, that Mr. Darwin tries to 


used to trample down the grass to make his bed. 


bring his theory of the expression of the emotions to 
support his theory of the descent of man from a com- 
mon stock with the monkeys, 
many expressions of the emotions are merely modifica- 


He tries to prove that 


tions of primeval habits possessed by man when he 
was in ‘‘ a much lower and animal-like condition,’’ and 
when these habits were of direct and actual service to 
him. We can hardly blame Mr. Darwin for taking 
up this position, since his firm belief in the truth of 
his own theory fully justifies his doing so. Those, 
however, who reject Mr. Darwin’s theory as to the 
descent of man, as an unproved and unprovable hy- 
pothesis, based in the main upon unsupported asser- 
tions, are not likely to view with great favor his “first 
principle ’’ The second canon of Ex- 
pression is termed * the principle of Antithesis.” Thus, 
certain states of the mind lead, in accordance -vith the 
first principle, to ‘‘ certain habitual movements which 


of Expression. 
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were primarily, or may still be, of service ;’’ but when 
‘* a directly opposite state of the mind is induced, there 
is a strong and involuntary tendency to the perform- 
ance of movements of an exactly opposite nature, 
though these have never been of any service.” The 
best possible example of the supposed working of this 
principle is to be found in the actions exhibited by a 
dog in approaching a friend or foe respectively. In 
the latter case, the animal walks upright and in a stiff 
and cautious manner ; his head is slightly raised ; the 
tail is held erect and is quite rigid; the hairs bristle, 
especially along the neck and back; the ears are 
pricked and directed forwards; and the eyes have a 
fixed stare. On the other hand, if the dog be ap- 
proaching a friend, his bearing is the reverse of all this. 
Instead of walking upright, the body sinks, or even 
crouches ; the tail is not held stiff and upright, but is 
depressed and wagged from side to side ; the hair be- 
comes smooth; the ears are depressed and drawn 
backwards; and the eyes lose their-fixed and staring 
expression. That the facts are as stated by Mr, Dar- 
win is indubitable; and it is brought home to our 
minds in an exceedingly appropriate and forcible man- 
ner by four very excellent drawings of dogs in the two 
states of mind in question. We fail, however, 
altogether to perceive that he has proved that his 
theory is any explanation of the facts. Indeed, it is 
only too clear that he has only had recourse to this prin- 
ciple as a last resort, from the impossibility of explain- 
ing the facts upon any known law. Wedo not say 


” 


that the ‘* principle of antithesis” is absolutely with- 
out foundation; but we do say that Mr. Darwin has 
failed to bring forward any valid evidence in its sup- 
port, and that its application under any circumstances 
must be of the most limited character. 

The third principle is termed the “‘ principle of the 
direct action of the nervous system.”’ On this princi- 
ple, certain expressive actions depend entirely upon the 
constitution and structure of the nervous system itself, 
and have been from the first indepecident of the will, 
and to a large extent of habit. Thus, when the brain 
** is strongly excited, nerve-force 1s generated in excess, 
and is transmitted in certain definite directions, depend- 
ing on the connection of the nerve-cells, and partly on 
habit ; or the supply of nerve-force may, as it appears, 
be interrupted. Effects are thus produced which we 
recognize as expressive.” As examples of the alleged 
working of this law, Mr. Darwin brings forward, 
amongst others, the blanching of the hair under ter- 
ror or grief, the trembling of the muscles from fear, 
joy, or excessive anger, the blush of shame, the con- 
vulsive movements of agony, and the like. This third 
principle is an admirable example of how to give an 
explanation which is no explanation, of explaining the 
obscurum per obscurius. It is quite true that we do 
not know why our muscles should tremble when we 


are under the influence of fear or joy ; but it is a very | 
poor explanation to tell us that it is caused by the | 


generation of ‘‘an excess of nerve-force or by the in- 
terrupted supply of nerve-force to the muscles.”” We 





do not feel bound to admit, with Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, that it is an ‘*unquestionable truth that, at any 
moment, the existing quantity of liberated nerve-force, 
which in an inscrutable way produces in us the state 
we call feeling, mzs¢ expend itself in some direction 
—must generate an equivalent manifestation of force 
somewhere.” We do not feel bound to admit, with 
the same authority, that an ‘ overflow of nerve-force, 
undirected by any motive, will manifestly take the most 
habitual routes, and, if these do not suffice, will next 
overflow into the less habitual ones.” We confess 
that we do not think our present acquaintance with 
**nerve-force”’ to be of such an intimate nature as to 
warrant our speaking so positively as to the manner in 
which it ‘must’? expend itself, as to its ** overflow” 
being *‘ undirected by any motive,’’ or even as to what 
are its ** habitual routes.” We are inclined to think 
that these definite and dogmatic modes of stating opin- 
ons upon very obscure subjects are too often only a 
cloak by which man endeavors to conceal from him- 
self the knowledge of his own ignorance. When we 
know what is the nature of the bond between the soul 
and the brain, and how each is enabled to react upon 
the other, then we may be in a position to adequately 
liscuss what expressions are due to ‘ the principle of 
the direct action of the nervous system.” 


Fisher's History of ‘‘The Reformation.” * 
Witt ‘ perspicuous brevity,” in a style pure, ear- 
nest and easy, this author gives us the results of what 
must have been long and laborious study of an era 
full of the noise and smoke of battle, issuing in vast 
results to Europe and the world. In the initial chap- 
ter we have a short discussion of the underlying 
conditions out of which the Reformation grew, and 
while full allowance is made for the influence of those 
forces begotten of the Revival of Learning, to which 
Mr. Lecky attributes so great a power, the Reforma- 
tion is shown to be connected with the Bible, to be 
in the domain of the church, in the subject-matter of 
religion, to be in and through men of a religious feel- 
ing, and with a religious end in view. Having thus 
sketched the general character of the Reformation, 
the author discusses the rise and fall of the papal 
hierarchy through the centralization of nations, the 
special causes and omens of a revolution in the church, 
and then tells the story of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Hungary, Geneva, 
France, the Netherlands, England, Scotland, Italy 
and Spain. Then follows the narrative of the counter- 
reformation in the Roman Catholic Church and the 
struggle of Protestantism in the 17th century. The 
work is concluded by three masterly chapters on the 
Protestant Theology, and on the relation of Protes- 
tantism to the civil authority, to, culture and to 
civilization. 





* The Reformation, By George P. Fisher, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 1873. 
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? is not a figment of 


The ‘solidarity of peoples’ 
the imagination; nor is the solidarity of religious, 
And the 


unity of human nature forbids that we should regard 


moral, civil, social and zsthetic truth. 


the religious contests of the past as void of instruction 
We speak and read 
and Romanism, too 


for the present and the future. 
of Humanism, Protestantism 
much as if these themes were merely abstract and 
scholastic, and too forgetful of the fact that genera- 
tions of men have had their whole life determined by 
one or other of these systems, that we ourselves are 
controlled by one of these forces or by their resultant, 
and that our children’s children are to be affected for 
weal or woe by the adoption or rejection of principles 
whose value can now in some degree be seen and felt 
in consequence of their long trial and probation. It 
is a favorite idea with us, too, that the present is the 
fitting time and American soil the appropriate place 
for a searching criticism of the past in creeds of every 
kind and color, with the distinct design of saving the 
true for future embodiment in civil, social and reli- 
gious life, and of destroying the false. In our land 
and day every creed, every church, every science, and 
every man stands equal before the law, and free from 
fetters, and fearless of pains and penalties; many are 
quietly slipping or openly cutting the cables which 
have moored them to authority and precedent, and 
preparing, at least for a season, to stand with Luther, 
**under the wide heaven.” 

The vast population of our future is to live under 
the moulding influence of institutions, civil and reli- 
gious, whose character must be largely determined by 
the ideas and convictions of the present generation 
and the next. The value of a past idea and of an old 
conviction is of course to be partly made clear by its 
history and its results. A wise people or a wise man 
will retain and use the good and throw away the bad. 
Hence the importance of history, of fair, wise and 
conscientious historians. Unless the absurd ground be 
taken that the whole past is worthless, and is to be 
abandoned to oblivion, we shall do well to adopt the 
principle which obtains in conservative Surgery, in 
the endeavor it makes to preserve every particle of 
healthy flesh and function, and to eliminate disease 
alone—an analogy which holds also in the point that, 
as conservative surgery is impossible on the field of 
battle, and must wait for peace and quiet, so conserva- 
tive and healing handling of the body of doctrine and 
opinion must wait until the smoke of conflict is dis- 
pelled, and the boom of guns is hushed. 

From this point of view we regard the work of Dr. 
Fisher as exceedingly timely. He has traversed three 
centuries with a grave, reverent and cautious tread. 
He has seen with his own eyes, and weighed in the 
scale of his own judgment, and decided with his own 
conscience everything in his path, whether it weighed 
a feather or a mountain, whether it made for or against 
the system to which he himself adheres. _In selecting 
facts which are representative in the vast series, facts 
which interpret the character of the systems which be- 








got them, and in the arrangement of these facts so that 
they shall exhibit the life and force of truth, Dr. Fish- 
er has shown remarkable skill. Rarely has a historian 
exercised so great a self-restraint, yet seemed to need 
to exercise so little, in keeping the color of his own 
views out of his narrative, in letting the facts speak 
without the aid of the showman’s 
His materials he has 


their own meaning 
stress or emphasis or pointer. 
studied thoroughly, what he saw he has painted truly, 
with taste and judgment he has hung his pictures 
(each a monograph), and has left them to interpret 
each other and to make their own appeal to the candid 
And it 


that this work is adapted not only to confirm the 


judgment of men. is our earnest conviction 


friends but to conciliate the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion, and to make all feel alike that if men or doctrines 
are put down, the author of this book has trusted to 


” 


a ‘plain, unvarnished tale” to put them down. Prof, 


Schérer has said: ‘* It is of the nature of a conviction 
to aspire to win proselytes.’? Dr, Fisher is not a man 
without convictions; yet there is evidence in every 
of his that he 
lytes enter at the gate of truth alone, and not at the 


line work would have his prose- 
door of his argument or persuasion. 

For proof of the merit we claim and of the appro- 
bation we challenge for this work, let the reader ob- 
serve the critical and candid spirit with which the au- 
thor weighs the characters of Calvin, of Cranmer, of 
Luther, of Erasmus, of Knox, of William of Orange, 
of Henry VIII. ; let him note the careful study of mo- 
tives which led to the abjuration of Ilenry IV. ; let 
him observe the foreground view of the iconoclasm of 
the Huguenots and the excesses of the Anabaptists, 
whilst the background of their provocations is not for- 
gotten in the portrait ; let him note the free, full and 
just handling of the Puritan controversy, of the perse- 
cutions by Protestants, and their own censorship of 


the press, when the power was in their hands; let him 


observe the wise discussion of the relative claims of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation to be the parent of 
modern free thought ; in short, let him note on every 
page of this book the setting given to truth as a 
priceless jewel wherever found, by whomsoever held. 
We commend this book with its lessons of historical 
wisdom alike to the statesman, the Protestant, the 
Catholic, the Rationalist, and the Humanist—the 
communicant in the and 
Light.” In our boyhood we fondly supposed that the 
American people had learned many of these lessons 
finally and forever, Maturer years have taught us 
that ever and anon fresh instruction is needed even in 
long-accepted and widely-received truth. Indications 
are not wanting that the present is such a time of 
need, 


church of ‘* Sweetness 


Among many other lessons taught by this re- 
trospect of three hundred years, we may learn afresh 
that the American theory of church and State is wisest 
for us and truest in itself; that the great doctrine of 
toleration is the product of the party most persecu- 
ted; that it is not wise to govern too much ; that per- 
secution lends effectual help te any cause; that dis- 
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organizing theories prevail most where the human 
mind has been longest repressed ; that even wise inno- 
vation must make haste slowly, and expect only a 
gradual victory over habit and prejudice; that zeal for 
outward conformity is an easy pathway not only to 
cruel persecutions even by good men but also to skepti- 
{cism ; that while there is great danger in blending a 
political and a religious question in the same contest, 
it must be done if religion seizes an advantage with 
the hands of the State ; that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the decay of corrupt forms of Christianity is the 
disappearance of Christianity itself; that arrested de- 
velopment in morals or in religion is strictly analogous 
to arrested development in the physical man ; that the 
establishment of any principle as true tends to destroy 
not only the contrary principle but also the usages and 
customs by which it has expressed itself; that the so- 
cial blending of religious bodies is important to the 
permanence of the political fabric which gives them a 
common shelter ; that in proportion as Protestantism 
plants itself on the Bible, it gains as a cause and gains 
as a religion also ; and that human nature in the long 
run proves itself a dangerous subject on which to 
make experiments. 
These are only a tithe of the lessons of this noble 
work. It isa 
**standard ” from the hour of its publication, 


Such a book assures its own place. 


Morris's Latest Poem, * 


Tuis is another of those delicate myths of No-land 
that Mr. Morris’s tireless fancy spins out with an un- 
broken stretch of tenuous thought. It is, like the 
rest, fine as the gossamer, sprinkled with sparkles of 
morning dew, that drops lightly on fresh grass-blades— 
as beautiful and unserviceable as that fabric of cob- 
web and pearls. These are just the qualities of his 
verse that we do not find fault with. There is plenty 
of the mere schoolmaster-poetry, and enough of 
metaphysical verse twisted into subtle disquisition by 
knots of paradox ; and too much of that sensuous mel- 
ody that sets words afire with passion, or drugs and 
drowns them in languor. Morris’s lines flow refresh- 
ingly cool and limpid after all those puzzles and 
throbs of the spasmodic school. To pass to him from 
Swinburne is like dipping into a mountain brook after 
being showered with the hot bursts of a geyser. The 
thought, too, is as simple as the form, and if its itera- 
tion grows a little monotonous through a quantity of 
verse so facile and fluent that one wonders why it 
ever ends, rather than how it runs so long, still the 
diversity in repetition is wonderful. Not that his range 
of language is wide; for except an occasional quaint- 
ness of epithet, and here and there a_half-obsolete 
turn or phrase rescued and well-placed, there is no re- 
markable richness of diction. The sameness of sub- 
stance is concealed by the device of turning an un- 








* Love is Enough: or, the Freeing of Pharamond: A Mo- 
(Roberts Brothers.) 


vality. By William Morris. 





changing thought in all possible lights. And perhaps 
the recurrence, at each new presentation of the 
thought, of the same familiar words with all their as. 
sociations, aids in producing the effect of persistent 
calmness in variety. Variety in unity is one of the 
definitions of the beautiful: but it would lead us 
farther than our limits permit to explain why we 
think that Morris’s poetry does not rise so high as to 
merit this description, which certainly differs from the 
modulated uniformity that he deserves and wins praise 
for attaining. 

From dwelling on the bare simplicity of the thought 
that Love is enough, the poet takes care not to tempt 
us away by any lavish picturesqueness of description 
such as warms and colors his earlier poems, The 
proof that it is so sufficing must of course be reached 
through contrast. If love is to be known as out- 
weighing all the other joys and glories of earth, noth- 
ing but their possession and loss can test its worth, 
So the only figure in the poem that stands out less 
shadowy than the rest is a prince, Pharamond, who 
is won away from the fullness of power, fame, and 
splendor by a vision of a remote and unknown beauty, 
which he follows through wanderings and misery, at- 
taining at last and enjoying it, and then returning to 
find his kingdom usurped, and not worth regaining, 
since Love is enough, with no other thing added. 
To have made this quest the framework for tales of 
perilous adventure and strange temptation met with 
knightly constancy would have been quite in the vein 
of the poet’s earlier work. But the hardships that 
befell the errant lover are barely hinted, not even 
sketched, and the rapture that rewards him is shaped 
into no clearer material form than a waking stir, a 
touch, a few spoken words, can give to his dream that 
vanishes again almost as soon as it is embodied in a 
woman’s presence. His treatment of the subject is 
more metaphysical and less concrete even than is 
usual with him, in this respect, that the Spirit of Love 
appears literally from time to time on the stage, hold- 
ing the clew and giving the explanation of the success- 
ive steps in the wanderer’s progress. 

In saying that the poem almost wholly wants the 
action and coloring that relieve the singular unreality 
of the author’s former figures revived from fable, it is 
scarcely necessary to add that the result, though still 
pleasing and graceful, is jejune and thin. It is the 
demonstration, traced as abstractly as it is possible to 
be done with the slightest touches of image and illus- 
tration, that Love is all-sufficient. And the same pe- 
culiarity is maintained through this poem which it 
seemed from the beginning must be fatal to any per- 
manence of interest or fame for the author. As if 
aiming to make the creations of his fancy as shadowy 
and unlike human ones as possible, he carefully with- 
holds from them the least semblance of humanity that 
does not touch this present life alone, and concern a 
spirit and work that end with it. A phrase or two 
of Scripture, curiously and naturally enough wrought 
into the verse, brings with it a passing association 
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with higher and remoter aspirations—but the range 
of the whole, as always, is sedulously kept as if within 
a mortal horizon that bounds and terminates life. 
Even with this restriction, the theme is a very noble 
one, and it is illustrated with very pure and noble 
trains of thought. It is high praise for an author 
that he charms and attracts by his mere poetic graces 
and subtleties, while exalting love as the master-mo- 
tive of human action, and leaving in us the faith that 
loyalty to it, even through bitterness and grief, is sure 
of its reward, 


An American-French Novel. 


THE late struggle of French and German armies on 
French soil has not, as yet, been greatly celebrated in 
poetry or fiction. Native writers must regain their 
breath before they can do justice to the subject ; and no 
foreign pen can ever limn correctly any great feature of 
the MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s story of 
the Plébiscite is the best literary achievement which 
has issued from the minds of men disturbed by the 


contest. 


clamor of the Franco-German war; and that is not 
so much a novel as a history. That a young Ameri- 
can should have the courage to take up any part of the 
tragedy which ebbed and flowed around Paris during 
The Siege is sufficiently characteristic of youth and 
Americanism ; both these are audacious. 

Mr, Edward King has made a story based on inci- 
dents immediately synchronous with Ducrot’s last 
he calls it Kentucky's Love; or, 
Roughing It Around Faris. (Lee & Shepard.) 
It is a weak title fora strong book. It és a strong 
book ; it opens with a crash and bang of artillery, a 


sortie from Paris; 


galloping to and fro, and a hissing of bullets over- 
head most distracting. It is due to the author to say 
that he keeps up the crashing and banging, the gal- 
The 
key may be pitched too high; but it is never lowered 
to the dull level of normal life—which is conceding 
something to the author’s skill. If a player bounds 
on the stage with a startling coup at the opening of 
the piece, as Charlotte Cushman used as Meg Merrilies, 


loping and the bullet-whistling to the very end. 


we see that great power will be required to maintain 
the subsequent action at so lofty a height ; otherwise, 
the pyramid stands on its apex; we have reached the 
climax prematurely and there remains naught’ but su- 
perfluous lagging on the stage. Mr. King gives us plen- 
ty of blue-fire and alarums in his opening chapters ; but 
he skillfully substitutes a human interest for the domi- 
nant war-chords with which his book opens; and we 
are led out of the danger of arms into the mazes of a 
love-story, of which the interest never flags until our 
unhappy and somewhat exasperating hero is dragged 
out of the Seine—dead as a door-nail. 

The plot of the story is wildly improbable ; but it is 
pervaded with so much local color and realism that 
one forgets probabilities in its deceptive atmosphere. 
Margaret, the heroine, is an absurd impossibility ; her 


adventures are as fantastic as those of a Japanese fairy ; | chosen, well furnished, and well ordered, it will be 





but the wintry parks of Versailles, the tender beauty 
of the landscape near Argenteuil and the dreary picture 
laced by long lines of moving infantry and cavalry are 
all painted with such extraordinary fidelity that we 
think everything must have happened just as related ; 
it is the Special Correspondent writing out one of the 
plots of the elder Dumas, Though the movement is 
hurried and even feverish, the author takes ample time 
to garnish his tale with many charming pictures. He 
has an artist’s appreciation for color and atmospheric 
effects. There are landscapes that might have been 
painted by Achenbach, and single figures which re- 
mind one of Toulmouche. Moreover, the heart of 
the story beats regularly to its close; and the ending 
is traditionally correct. |The marrying is in the right 
place and by the right people ; the knotty threads are 
judiciously snipped and appear no more to mar the 
beauty of the web. 

Kentucky's Love is anotable story because it shows 
great power. To be sure, it is the power which we 
recognize in the bold, rude sketch of an untaught hand ; 
but it is the hand of genius, for all that. It is so much 
easier to tone down than to tone up! Let us be thank- 
ful that our young author has so much of promise in 
him, and so little to discourage. This slender book is 
but a sketch; its informing purpose is taken from a 
recent tragedy, which itself was so full of stress and 
strain, that no mortal man can found upon it any fic- 
tion that shall rival its own great mournfulness. But 
it reveals a power of delineation, a vigor of style and 
tenderness of affection which augur well for the future 
success of the author, when he shall have been ripened 
and chastened by experience and study. 


The Home. 


WHEN one considers the condition of ignorance 
and helplessness in which many a young couple, at 
the outset of their married life, undertake the serious 
work of establishing a home; and when one remem- 
bers how much of meaning that word has or ought to 
have, the necessity for such a little volume as has 
lately appeared in Putnam’s Handy Book Series, will 
be sufficiently evident. (Zhe Home: where it should 
be, and what to put in it; By Frank R. and Marian 
Stockton: Putnam.) The little book is not much 
bigger than a tract, and not so big as an average Sun- 
day-school book, but it has in it so much of sugges- 
tiveness of a wholesome and practical sort, that if 
there were envy in the souls of such religious corpo- 
rations as manufacture books and tracts, (if, being 
corporations, they could be presumed to have souls at 
all,) they might well be jealous of the usefulness of » 
this manual. It deals, to be sure, only with the exter- 
nals of the home; it has no words of high morality 
or of religious edification. 
how much the happiness of home depends on these 


But when one remembers 


externals, and how much more likely it is that the house- 
hold will be virtuous and beautiful if the house is well 
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seen that this volume will be all the surer to do good 
for the reason that its aim is so modest and unpre- 
tending, and above all things practical. 


Bible Revision. 

To those who wish to know precisely what has been 
undertaken by that illustrious company of scholars in 
England and America, in whose hands the revision 
of our English New Testament is already making pro- 
gress, a volume just now issued from the press of 
Harper & Bros. will give all necessary information, 
(The Revision of the English Version of the New 
Testament, withan Introduction by Philip Schaff, D. 
D. Harper & Bros.) The book consists of three distinct 
treatises, each of which might make a good-sized vol- 
ume, and any one of which would be of uncommon 
value. The first is by Dr. Lightfoot, whose learned 
labors as a commentator on the Scriptures entitle him 
to speak with authority on such a subject. The sec- 
ond is by Dr. Trench, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
whose name at once suggests the most finished and 
elegant criticism in regard to the use of the English 
language. ‘The third is by Dr. Ellicott, the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, of whom it is enough to 
say that he is worthy of the scholarly companionship 
in which this volume places him. 

We have thus, in the compass of a few hundred 
pages, not only the suggestions of these scholars as to 
what the work of revision ought to be, but also ex- 
amples of revision so numerous and so detailed that, 
until the work is finished, this volume is worthy to 
take rank among the books indispensable to a com- 
plete critical and exegetical apparatus. The indices 
are so many and so full, that the use of it for pur- 
poses of exegetical study will be very easy. Students 





in seminaries, pastors in their studies, will be glad to 
have it at 


good work which is being accomplished by the com- 





1and, and to accept it as an earnest of the 
pany of judicious and devout revisers who are already 
busy. That their work és a good one (which some 
have doubted) this volume is by far the most satisfac- 
tory evidence that has yet been furnished. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s “ At His Gates.” * 

MONEY, besides working so many other wonders in 
England, furnishes the pivot on which the construction 
of a whole class of novels turns, Conceive a man of 
enormous wealth, not inherited, but accumulated, which 
presupposes a brain large enough to control and dis- 
tribute it well; provide him with luxurious tastes, a 
selfish heart, and easy principles, and all the elements 
of a romance of modern life gather about him of them- 
selves, Such a man isa sort of omnipotence, essential to 
every class, and affecting a thousand individuals. And if 
he sets his will to living splendidly at their cost, risking 
their ruin, it must be a very poor novelist that cannot 
construct a respectable story out of the mere play and 





* At his Gates: by Mrs. Oliphant. Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. Being the first vol, in S,, A. & Co.’s “ Library of Choice Fic- 
ion.” 





crossing of his business connections. An ordinary 
writer, of course, runs the risk of shaping such a plot 
so as to produce only commonplace situations, from 
the crude contrasts of wealth and poverty, vulgarized 
by their auriferous atmosphere. Mrs. Oliphant’s true 
and delicate perception of character raises this contri- 
bution to the romance of bankruptcy far above that 
dull level. 

It is a triumph won out of difficulties. The threads 
she worked into her former admirable fictions were so 
fine, yet various, like an elaborate embroidery upon the 
plain canvas of Miss Mitford, that there was danger 
lest the device of attaching the fortunes of all her per- 
sonages to those of a fraudulent banker might lower 
and narrow the influences traced in their development. 
But within the range so chosen she enrploys all the 
nice discrimination and consistent sequence that al- 
ways make her sketches of men and women individual 
and coherent. She deals with moral positions more 
than material ones; the springs of the lives she de- 
picts are more studied than their framework. Their 
mere circumstances fall naturally into the back- 
ground, and the alternations of fortune appear as the 
results, not the creators, of character. This is partic- 
ularly the effect with the women, of whom there are 
two very well defined types in this novel, standing out 
so independent of their surroundings that we feel each 
might pass into the worldly condition of the other, yet 
remain essentially unchanged. 

The heroine, Helen Drummond, a dourgeoise child 
of Trade, and the wife of a painter whose want of 
genius disappoints her, consents to his becoming a di- 
rector in a banking business for which he is ludicrous- 
ly unfit, under the control of her cousin, Burton. 
The conflict in her feelings between gratitude for her 
husband’s affection, and half-romantic contempt for 
his mere talent, is skillfully traced. The cousin, her 
rejected lover, is the millionaire of the story, lavish, 
ostentatious, taking credit for the good his money 
cannot help doing, partly the dupe and partly the ac- 
complice of his associate Golden. His patronage of 
Helen in her good and evil fortunes betrays by subtle 
suggestion the coarse satisfaction of a comm@n nature 
taking its revenge for her early rejection of him. 
Less is made of Golden than might have been, though 
quite enough of him is hinted. Mrs. Oliphant is so 
good in many better things that she wants sympathy 
for being good at villains. The banker’s wife, Mrs. 
Burton, is passionless, feelingless, a mere mental ma- 
chine, a Rochefoucauld in petticoats. Though quite 
aware of the dangerous schemes undermining her hus- 
band’s hollow show, she does nothing to check them, 
busy with pitiless analysis of every one and everything, 
and content if her formulas applied to life work out 
the result in each case that everything is natural, be- 
cause everything is bad. Burton, of course, makes a 
timely escape with his millions from the crash of the 
bank, of which Golden contrives to shift the blame 
upon the inexperienced Drummond ; and he, in turn, 
sinking under disgrace, attempts a suicide in which he 
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is supposed to succeed. His wife devotes herself to 
subtle feminine revenge, by disturbing the Burtons’ 
plans of family afgrandizement, a course which Mrs. 
Burton calmly inspects, accepts as quite natural, and 
coolly promotes in part, out of dislike to her own 
daughter. Meantime Burton’s reckless frauds involve 
his fortunes, and though Helen’s generous nature is 
filled with remorse for her attempted revenge, and she 
withdraws from her schemes, it is too late to prevent 
his dishonorable ruin, Its occurrence reveals Drum- 
mond’s innocence, and restores him to Helen after his 
seven years’ absence from England. In those years 
Golden has contrived to save a good deal of money 
by successive misfortunes in business, has escaped ex- 
pulsion from his clubs, and, having run away with Bur- 
ton’s daughter, takes up his tranquil abode in Italy. 
As He 
contrasted with the cold, calculating banker’s wife, so 
Golden finds his nobler opposite in the carefully 
Haldane. A 
preacher of great power and promise, he becomes one 


the creature of impulse and feeling, is 





en, 


drawn figure of Stephen dissenting 
of Burton’s victims, and suffers a severer blow from 
sudden disease, which paralyzes his useful activity, and 
confines him helplessly for the rest of his life to his 
couch. The patience and serenity with which -he 
maintains his difficult position in poverty among his 
less intelligent brethren and his commonplace exact- 
ing flock, never cherishing a revengeful or rebellious 
impulse, is pathetically portrayed with slight but 
masterly touches. 

Quite as nice discrimination is shown in the man- 
agement of the minor characters that help the action 





of the story, too many and too distinct to be separate- 

ly noticed as they deserve within our limits. This. 
novel, like others founded upon the fluctuations of 

fortune in its narrow sense, gives a complete answer 
to those who reproach Taine with laying so much 
stress on thesenormous power of wealth in England, 
and designating it as the spring of that incessant des- 
perate struggle throughout the social scale, which im- 
partially decrees all good things in life to those who 
can keep up, and utter hopelessness to those who go 
down. But it does far more, with a higher object. 
Admitting for the purposes of her art the inexorable 
control of money in our day, and accepting it as al- 
most the modern embodiment of the Fate that was 
believed of old to rule mortal actions, the author 
finds in resistance to its dominion occasions for cele- 
brating the endurance and courage and aspiration 
that dignify human nature. 


“ Absence.”’ 


WE print below a stanza from Miss Bushnell’s poem, 


| correctly ; 


** Absence,” wherein the words are arrange 
—which, owing to an infirmity of the types, was not 
the case in the original publication in our March num- 
ber : 


Gone is the nameless charm that binds 
The outer world in kinship blest,— 
The interchange, the light refrain ; 
And ’twixt our souls, that once were near, 
Lie leagues of stirless atmosphere, 
Asleep upon a silent main : 
Nothing to-day its heart-mate finds, 
Nor any answer to its quest. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Night-Work. 


IN reply to the question, How long a time should be 
regarded gs the minimum to be spent in bed in each 
twenty-four hours? the Zance¢ says: We are of 
course speaking only of adults; and we think we may 
place the minimum at six hours for men and seven for 
women, with an additional hour, or even two, being 
taken whenever it is practicable. 

Then as regards night-work ; how far is that speci- 
ally prejudicial? We believe that for the young it is 
really injurious, by the mere fact of its being night- 
work ; but for those whose organisms are consolidated 
we greatly doubt if it be at all injurious, fer se. But 
there are sundry conditions inexorably requiring to be 
observed, if night-work is todonoharm. First of all, 
there must be no curtailment of the allowance of bed 
above mentioned, and this allowance of repose must 
be taken in a continuous manner, A man who works 
up to 4 A.M. should after that lie in bed till 10, and, if 
possible, should get an additional hour’s sleep and a 





meal after it. Secondly, the light by which he works 
at night should be very white, powerful and steady, 
and should be carefully concentrated, by a green shade, 
on his books or papers: insufficient, flickering, or too 
diffused light is one of the most serious causes of the 
brain-irritation which afflicts night-workers. 


Experiment on the Beginnings of Life. 


J. BurDON SANDERSON has repeated Bastian’s ex- 
periments on this subject, and says, ** I am content to 
have established, at all events to my own satisfaction, 
that by following Dr. Bastian’ s directions infusions can 
be prepared which are not deprived, by an ebullition of 
from five to ten minutes, of the faculty of undergoing 
those chemical changes which are characterized by the 
presence of swarms of Bacteria, and that the develop- 
ment of these organisms can proceed with the greatest 
activity in hermetically-sealed glass vessels, from which 
almost the whole of the air has been expelled by 
boiling.”* 
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The Surface of the Moon. 


Mr. MERLIN, of the British Consulate at Athens, 
asks, May not the white telescopic appearance of the 
moon’s surface, resembling snow in many parts, be 
explained by the fact that the extinct volcanoes of 
our satellite are covered with crystals of salt ? 

Any person who is accustomed to view the moon 
through a telescope must, I think, have been struck 
with the dazzling snow-like appearance of the moun- 
tains. May not an explanation of this be deduced from 
the experiences gained by the last eruption of Vesu- 
vius? The burning lava in that instance retained an 
enormous quantity of salt, which did not escape until 
the mass became cool, when the whole stretch of lava 
emitted in 1872 was covered with a crust of this sub- 
stance, 


American Antiquities. 


In the remote parts of Arizona it is said that well- 
preserved and extensive ruins have been found which 
indicate the former existence of populous cities. 
From an account of these by Colonel Roberts in the 
Builder we quote the following description: ‘It 
is surrounded by a wall of sand-stone neatly quarried 
and dressed, 1o ft. or 12 ft. thick, and originally, judg- 
ing from the detritus, 15 ft. or 20ft. high. Within are 
the walls of houses, temples, and markets, all of solid 
stone and showing excellent masonry. These walls 
are covered with hieroglyphics, cut deeply into the 
stone. The whole of the ruins, like most of those of 
the Orient, and more especially those of Arabia and 
Assyria, are more or less buried in sand. According to 
the account, this city is some go miles from the boun- 
dary between Utah and Arizona, and an equal distance 
from the Western Colorado line. It is close to the 
desert, and is surrounded by extensive sandy plains. 


The Hoosac Tunnel. 


THE FYournal of the Franklin Institute says: To 
the record which we have presented from time to time 
of the progress of this interesting engineering project, 
we can now add a piece of information which carries 
with it the intimation that the beginning of the end is 
at hand. On the 12th of December, after some un- 
usually heavy blasting, a union was effected between 
the workings on the eastern end of the tunnel and the 
central shaft. 

The great hindrance caused by water in the central 
shaft, and which has repeatedly caused serious stop- 
pages in the work on this part of the tunnel, besides 
the expense attendant upon the erection and constant 
operation of pumping machinery, is at an end, the 
waters now having a free outlet into the Deerfield 
river. From present indications the remaining por- 
tion of the boring, viz., four thousand feet between the 
west and the central shaft, will be completed and the 
tunnel ready for use by October, 1873, or three months 
within the period agreed upon by the contracting par- 
ties, 





Extremes of Temperature. 


THE Scientific American gives the following statis. 
tics regarding this subject: Probably the hottest 
country is Thibet ; though its most southern part is 30° 
from the Equator, its extreme summer temperature 
reaches to a height of 150°. The fact that the night- 
temperature, even in summer, sometimes sinks to the 
freezing-point, only serves to aggravate the discomfort 
of this extreme heat. Next come Senegal and Guada- 
loupe, with a maximum temperature of 130°, that of 
Persia being 125°, while the maximum of Calcutta and 
the Delta of the Gangesis 5° less. In Cape Colony 
and the Africa diamond-diggings the midsummer heat 
is 105°, that of Greece being only one degree less, 
while that of the comparatively far north city of Mon- 
treal is one degree less than Greece and one more than 
New York. In Great Britain, Siam and Peru, the ex- 
treme heat does not exceed 85°, while that of Siberia 
is as high as 77°, two degrees higher than in Scotland, 
and four above that of Italy. In Patagonia and the 
Falkland Islands the highest is 55°, ten degrees above 
that of Southern Iceland. In Nova Zembla the maxi- 
mum temperature is only 34°, two degrees above the 
freezing-point of water. 


The Spectroscope. 


IN a lecture on the Spectroscope, Norman Lockyer 
thus sums up the history of its invention:—You see 
therefore that our Spectroscope depends first of all on 
Newton’s work with the prism in 1675, and on the fact 
which Newton found out incidentally, that it is impor- 
tant that the prism should be used at the angle of mini- 
mum deviation. We then get the slit added by Wol- 
laston in 1812; then the collimating lens added by 
Simms in 1830. In this way we have arrived at the 
Spectroscope improved and modified as an instrument, 
until at last we get Spectroscopes so arranged that the 
glass is of the finest possible material, the angle being 
the largest possible, the glass the densest possible, and 
the number of prisms as great as possible. 


Planting Trees. 


THE success of national legislation in behalf of gene- 
ral tree-planting has never been so well illustrated as 
in Egypt and Algiers. 

Egypt, well known for its dry climate after the de- 
struction of its forests, olive and other plantations, 
had about six rainy days every year on an average ; but 
so many millions of useful trees have again been 
planted, that there are now about twenty-four rainy 
days per year recorded. 

Napoleon III., whatever his faults, has given the 
world an example which, at least in France, will render 
his name memorable in this regard. Convinced of the 
great benefit the barren and swampy districts would 
derive if planted with trees, by his command many 
millions have been planted in vast districts of the coun- 
try. Thousands of acres of the desert in Algiers have 
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been transformed into forests, and the rainfall thereby 
doubled. The country along the coast of the Bay of 
Biscay, where swamp fevers held their sway, has been 
planted with trees, and thus changed into a healthful 
region ; and to secure the perpetuation of this satisfac- 
tory result, every proprietor who cuts down a tree is 
obliged to plant two in its place, and the law is en- 
forced with the utmost stringency. (Zhe Horticul- 
turist.) 
The Fossils of Wyoming. 

CONCERNING the huge fossil animals found in the 
tertiary deposits of Wyoming, Professor O. C. Marsh 
remarks: They’ nearly equaled the elephant in size, 
and their limbs were also similar to those of the great 
Proboscidians. The skull, however, presents a most re- 
markable combination of characters. It is long and 
narrow, and supported three separate pairs of horns. 
Its top was very concave, and along the back there 
was an enormous crest. Anteriorly it was armed 
with enormous tusks like those in the walrus. He adds : 
several species of these remarkable creatures have al- 
ready been named, but at present they cannot all be 
distinguished with certainty. 


Liquid Carbonic Acid. 


M. L. CAILLETET, as the result of a series of experi- 
ments on the properties of liquid Carbonic Acid, finds 
that it does not conduct electricity, that it does not 
dissolve sulphur nor phosphorus, though it takes up a 
small quantity of iodine. It cannot dissolve common 
salt, sulphate of soda, nor chloride of calcium ; it only 
acts very slowly on carbonate of lime. Petroleum 
dissolves 5 or 6 volumes of the liquid acid: sulphuric 
ether absorbs it in large quantity. Stearine and paraf- 
fine are insoluble. Sodium has no satisfactory action, 
except on the trace of moisture that may be present. 


Memoranda. 


A curRtous deposit, composed almost entirely of pure 
silica, has been discovered in North Wales. It forms 
the bed of a small lake at a considerable elevation 
above the level of the sea, and is of volcanic origin. 
When properly washed and prepared it furnishes a 
powder, which is very finely divided and mixes freely 
with oils and pigments, and is worked with the greatest 
ease. When laid on it soon becomes hard, and pre- 
sents a polished surface, which resists the action of 
acids and heat. 

In studying the bones of whales, Dr. Struthers has 
discovered that these leviathans of the deep are sub- 
ject to rheumatism. It has been said that animals 
are not subject to disease until they are brought into 
connection with man; but this fact contradicts the 
theory. It isthe more remarkable, seeing that whales 
are less subject than man to variations of temperature ; 
and it is also evident that the cold-water treatment 
cannot be very efficacious in the cure of the disease. 


Under the influence of light and air petroleum ab- 
sorbs a certain proportion of oxygen, and gives the 





reactions of ozone. In this state it is yellow and 
burns poorly. The proper way to avoid the change is 
to preserve the oil in metallic vessels. 


M. Jamin calls attention to the fact announced by 
Treve, that the poles of a magnet remove farther from 
the extremities when an armature is applied. 


M. A. Boillot describes a new method for prepar- 
ing ozone, by bringing oxygen in the vicinity of elec- 
tricity passing through broken or pulverized gas-car- 
bon contained in a tube. 


M. L. de Sinety states, in a note to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, that he finds that the liver of female 
animals becomes fatty during. lactation. 


Dr. H. C. Bolton suggests the use of the magnesium 
light for observing the true colors of precipitates by 
night. 


M. Jamin states that when the current of electricity 
used to magnetize a horse-shoe bar attains a certain 
strength, the bar appears to return to its normal state, 
while either weaker or stronger currents produced 
magnetism. ‘This state he terms that of concealed 
magnetism, and supposes it is produced by a peculiar 
distribution of the magnetic force. 


The currents of air induced by the Boston fire 
were so strong that flakes of granite were carried 
across the water to South Boston, and fell in quanti- 
ties on the side-walks and roofs, and papers were 
borne in some cases to a distance of more than twenty 
miles. 


Professor Joseph Le Conte, in a paper in Silliman’s 
Journal, upholds the opinion that the whole theory of 
geology must be reconstructed on the basis of a solid 
earth. 


The first case of death in England by inhalation of 
nitrous oxide gas is reported in the Lancet. The 
patient was a lady, thirty-eight years of age. 


The disappearance of the fallen leaves is explained 
by Dr. Eugene Robert by the hypothesis that earth- 
worms drag them into their subterranean habitations 
by means of the curved appendages by which their 
anterior rings are armed. 


Mr. Garner, in a paper read before the Linnzan 
Society, abandons the idea that the secretion of nacre- 
ous matter, which forms pearls in oysters and mussels, 
is owing to the irritation caused by grains of sand, 
From observations made on common marine mussels, 
he concludes that the exciting cause of the deposit is 
not sand, but a minute parasite; while in the fresh- 
water mussel or anodon, it is a minute mite or true 
itch insect. 


A banker of Constantinople has secured a con- 
tract for lighting the streets of Athens by gas. 
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NEXT MORNING. 
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TEN o’clock ! Well, I’m sure I can’t help it ! 
I’m up—go away from the door ! 
Now, children, I'll speak to your mother 
If you pound there like that any more. 
How tired I do feel !—Where’s that cushion ?— 
I don’t want to move from this chair ; 
I wish Marie’d make her appearance ! 
I really can’t do my own hair. 
I wish I’d not danced quite so often— 
I knew I'd feel tired! but it’s hard 





To refuse a magnificent dancer 
If you have a place left on your card, 
I was silly to wear that green satin. 
It’s a shame that I’ve spotted it so— 
All down the front breadth—it’s just ruined— 
No trimming will hide that, I - know. 
That’s me! Have a costume irfiported, 
And spoil it the very first night !— 
I might make an overskirt of it, 
That shade looks so lovely with white. 
How horrid my eyes look! Good gracious ! 
I hope that I didn’t catch cold 
Sitting out on the stairs with Will Stacy ; 
If Ma knew that, wouldn’t she scold ! 
She says he’s so fast—well, who isn’t ?— 
Dear ! where is Marie ?—how it rains !— 
I don’t care ; he’s real nice and handsome, 
And his talk sounds as if he’d some brains, 
I do wonder what és the reason, 
That good men are all like Joe Price, 
So poky, and stiff, and conceited, 
And fast ones are always so nice. — 
Just see how Joe acted last evening ! 
He didn’t come near me at all, 
Because I danced twice with Will Stacy 
That night at the Charity ball. 





I didn’t care two pins to do it ; 
But Joe said I mustn’t,—and so— 

I just did—he isn’t my master, 
Nor shan’t be, I’d like him to know. 

I don’t think he looked at me even, 
Though just to please him I wore green, — 

And Id saved him three elegant dances, — 
J wouldn't have acted so mean, 

The way he went on with Nell Hadley; 
Dear me ! just as if I would care ! 

I’d like to see those two get married, 
They ’d make a congenial pair! 

I’m getting disgusted with parties ;— 
I think I shall stop going out ; 

What’s the use of this fussing for people 
I don’t care the least bit about. 

I did think that Joe had some sense once ; 
But, my, he’s just like all the men ! 

And the way that I’ve gone on about him,— 
Just see if I do it again! 

Only wait till the next time I see him, 
I'll pay him back ; won’t I be cool ! 

I’ve a good mind to drop him completely— 
I’ll—yes I will—go back to school. 

The bell !—who can that be, I wonder !— 
Let’s see—I declare! why, it’s Joe !— 





How long they are keeping him waiting ! 
Good gracious ! why don’t the girl go !— 

Yes—say I’ll be down in a minute— 
Quick, Marie, and do up my hair !— 

Not that bow—the green one—Joe likes it— 
How slow you are !—I’ll pin it—there ! 














